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The Poet: Poor fellow! I'll have to write some 
verses about him. 
The Cynic: What of it? Too many goats in the 
world anyway—to say nothing of musicians. 
Chorus of Plain People: Dead, you say? Oh, no! 
We can show him to you dancing through the spotted 
sunlight of the woods. We have watched him skip 
across the harvest fields. We have heard him tuning 
his pipes beside a purling brook. After dinner we'll 
show you. We've got him locked up in our player piano. 
The ancient Pan was the god of popular music. 
The plain people of Greece delighted in his dances 
and tunes. Thousands today are experiencing the 
same delight through the product of The Standard 
Pneumatic Action Company, New York. Our client 
produces the player action that operates most of the 
player pianos—bringing the joy of music to multitudes. 
And where do we, Advertising Headquarters, fit into 
this little mythology of the modern Pan? Well, word- 
of-mouth advertising put the ancient god into the 
literature of the world. How much more quickly 
have we told a million people about our client—and. 
in a year—not in four thousand! 


N. W. AYER & SON 







ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Do You Know Where Your 
Dealers Get Their Business? 


ROM 50% to 80% of the business of dealers in the 
F smaller cities and towns comes from the farm, It is the 

backbone of their trade. An equally large percentage 
of the jobbers’ business comes from dealers in these 
communities. 


What percentage of your business comes through these 
dealers and distributors? Is your advertising properly dis- 
tributed to help them? Their enthusiastic support of your 
campaign depends largely upon whether it reaches the people 
to whom they sell. 


The most influential medium you can use to reach the great 
farm market, and win the support of the dealers and dis- 
tributors who depend so largely upon it, is 


STANDARD cex3t's UNIT 


2,000,000 national farm circulation; through 
15 publications of tremendous local influence 


It combines: (1) the largest selective farm circulation; (2) 
the most influential editorial alliance; (3) unequaled jobber, 
dealer and farmer influence; (4) a comprehensive merchan- 
dising service, through our 16 branch offices and more than 
40 field representatives; (5) a liberal saving in mechanical, 
clerical and space costs, because we require only 


The Breeder’s Gazette 
Hoard’s Dairyman One Ord er— 
The Nebraska Farmer 


— One Plate— 
Michigan Farmer 
Pennsylvania Farmer One Bill 


Missouri Ruralist 

Kansas Farmer 

The Farmer, St. Paul It will pay you to distribute your adver- 
The Progressive Farmer tising as the market of your dealers is dis- 
The Prairie Farmer tributed; we shall be glad to co-operate 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist with you in securing the facts about that 
The American Agriculturist distribution—AS IT APPLIES TO YOUR 
Wallace’s Farmer OWN PRODUCT. 


be 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Wallace C. Richardson, Gen. Mgr. 250 Park Avenue 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago New York 
San Francisco, 547 Howard Street 





Your Sales Problem Is National—That of Your Dealer 
Is Local—The Standard Farm Paper Unit Meets Both 
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Up to His Neck in Nothing 


Too Busy to Do His Business—Too Engrossed with Detail to Carry 
Out the Big Things of His Job—Do You Know This Man? 


By James H. Collins 


HIS advertising agent had 

made several appointments to 
go over acertain project. Each time 
I called him up he said, heartily, 
“Yes, yes—come right over, I’m 
anxious to see you as soon as [| 
can.” But when I reached his 
office something more important 
had always eventuated — he was 
just going into an unforeseen con- 
ference, was awfully sorry, wanted 
me to be sure and call him up 
again tomorrow. 

“Slacker seems to be a pretty 
busy man,” I suggested to his as- 
sistant. 

“Yeh—very busy,” was the dry 
comment. “Always right up to his 
neck in nothing!” 

For the business type I am about 
to stick with a pin, that is the 
pattest possible description. Inci- 
dentally, the young man who coined 
it has left advertising to become 
a writer of moving picture titles— 
so don’t despair of them! 

Surely you must have run across 
this Up - to - his - neck - in-nothing 
bird. If you haven’t, you will! 

Once upon a time, a Canadian 
friend of mine, engaged in adver- 
tising solicitation in England, had 
to visit a crusty Sir Something-or- 
other and sell him space in a 
special edition, devoted to Mid- 
land industry. Salesmen of every 
kind got short shrift from this 
class- conscious executive. But 
Canadian democracy and diplo- 
macy were too much for him. 

“Sir John,” began the solicitor 
as soon as he entered the office, 
talking distinctly while he walked 
toward the Great-I-Wont’s desk, 


“nothing has impressed me more 
in calling upon the soft goods 
trade than the courtesy with 
which I have been received every- 
where.” 

He got a page! 

Generally, that holds true of 
business. There is more courtesy 
in it, on the receiving end, than up- 
stage stuff. Even Up-to-his-neck- 
in-nothing is as likely to be 
courteous as_ not. It isn’t his 
manners, but his inflated appraisal 
of himself. The notion that his 
time is so important and_ his 
ability so superlative that every- 
body and everything else are sub- 
ordinate. Or his illusion that he 
is a high-power producer, when 
he really fritters away  thre- 
fourths of the business day. 

I have actually had men of this 
type spend fifteen minutes explain- 
ing why they were too busy to 
give me information that could 
have been given in about five. 

“T'd like to talk with you, but 
that is a question which will take 
more time than I can spare this 
morning.” 

“But you can tell me whether 
blondes like heliotrope and _ bru- 
nettes musk 

“Now, that just 
I’m tellin’ you—that such ques- 
tions require a great deal of 
thought. I expected to be able 
to talk, but one of our branch 
managers is in town 

“Is it true that they make a 
satis factory synthetic musk now?” 

“You see, the trouble is, I 
have so many things to think 
about, and can’t concentrate my 
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mind on a deep technical subject 
like this at a moment’s notice. 
Sometimes I get down here at 
seven in the morning, and don’t 
leave until nine or ten at night, 
and still don’t have time to do all 
I want to, but if you’ll give me 
another ring some morning, and I 
can possibly spare five or ten 
minutes, I’ll try my best to tell 
you what you want to know 
And so on, and so on! 
Has it ever been your experi- 
to walk out of such a 





ence 

fellow’s office after trying for 
fifteen minutes to break away 
from irrelevant chatter, when 


you've finished your real business, 
and find a half dozen patient 
chair-warmers with their eyes 
glued on the door’ marked 
“Private”? Some of them there 
by appointment? 

That’s Mr. 
nothing. 

“The hardest man in New York 
to see,’ Isaac Marcossen once 
said of a Wall Street magnate, 
now dead, “and the hardest to get 
away from!” That’s him all 
over! 

Some weeks ago, I accepted Mr. 
Up - to - his - neck’s invitation to 
lunch. In that particular instance 
there wasn’t anything I wanted 
from him. He wanted something 
from me, in the nature of advice. 
Advice in exchange for lunch is 
always a fair trade, if it doesn’t 
take too much out of the heart of 
your day. A business day is no 
different from a writing day when 
it comes to getting concentrated 
and steamed up on your way to 
the office, and kicking the work 
along in the direction you want it 
to go until noon. An hour for 
lunch may be an inspiration—more 
than that, an interruption. 

Mr. Up-to-his-neck had me 
wait outside at the information 
desk ten minutes. Then I was in- 
vited into his private office, and 
he apologized for keeping me 
waiting, and hoped I wouldn't 
mind waiting another minute or 
two. Then he disappeared. Five 
minutes—ten minutes—fifteen min- 
utes, to sit’ twiddling your 
thumbs, or looking again and 
again at the pictures on the wall, 
or trying to read the “Boiler- 
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makers’ Expositor.” At half past 
one his secretary came in saying 
that Mr. Up - to- his - neck was so 
sorry, but would I mind waiting 
just another minute! 

There were two doors to the 
office, one leading to the elevator 
shaft. I took that door, and on 
the way down the corridor, 
glancing into an open office, saw 
Mr. Up-to-his-neck absorbed in— 
for him—typical emergency affairs. 
He was having his hair cut! 


ANOTHER TYPE 


Here is another way in which 
he frequently reveals himself to 
me: 

I receive a long letter from a 
stranger in, say, Ohio. He wants 
to call on me. It is of the utmost 
importance that I take time to 
listen to the facts about the six- 
gallon crock industry. So far as 
he can discover I have never 
written an article about this in- 
dustry. Nobody has—it is one of 
the unsuspected business giants of 
the country. He is going to ask 
permission to come in the next 
time he visits New York. 

Some weeks later, having been 
invited to call and tell his story, 
there arrives a long, fast day-tele- 
gram announcing that he will be 
in town sometime tomorrow, and 
asking for a few minutes of my 
time to explain matters of great 
importance to both of us. A 
pleasing variation is, “A way in 
which we can both make money.” 
Next morning a telephone call 
from an uptown hotel. He has 
arrived, and would like to come 
down immediately, and wants to 
know the best way to reach my 
office, so he can send several grips 
filled with exhibits. 

“Suppdse you just come along 


and tell me about it,” I suggest. 
“and leave the exhibits until 
later.” 


“Mr. Collins, it would be utterly 
impossible for you to grasp even 
the superficial points of this in- 
dustry without my carefully pre- 
pared object lesson,” he protests, 
and twenty minutes later two per- 
spiring negro porters come in with 
a quarter-ton of luggage. Fifteen 
minutes later, Mr. Up-to-his-neck 
arrives. Now, a writer’s material 
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The 
Governors xis red 


metin Maine femme 


AST week the Governors of the 48 
me states held their annual confer- 
ence in the State of Maine— where 
summer days are comfortably warm and nights 
bring refreshing sleep—where ocean air is tonic 
and the odor of pines invigorates. 
About a million other good Americans will 
enjoy the pleasures of a Maine vacation this 
summer —partly because of the countless 
natural attractions of the state but partly, too, 
as the result of a well-organized campaign of 
advertising conducted through the joint co- 


operation of the State itself, its cities and 
towns, and private agencies. 


This advertising aims not only to increase 
tourist business but to attract permanent resi- 
dents and to stimulate a well-rounded devel- 
opment of the state’s agricultural and industrial 
resources. 


It is gratifying to the McCann Company that, 
as a result of its wide experience in handling 
tourist and community advertising—Maine— 
the ‘shome state’’ of many of its officers and 
staff—has come to it for counsel in the conduct 
of this State of Maine campaign. 


THE H.K.MSCANN COMPANY 
Advertising 


New York CLEVELAND Denver San Francisco 
Los ANGELES Toronto Cuicaco MontTrea 
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consists largely of what people 
tell him. A great many strangers 
volunteer real information in the 
course of a year. So I feel that 
ten or fifteen minutes out of the 
morning, occasionally, are at least 
a good speculative investment. 
But it takes this visitor fifteen 
minutes to open his grips and prop 
photographs and diagrams around 
the office. An interviewer grows 
wiser than the serpent in leading 
people on to talk. None of the 
strategem of the interviewer 
avails with this bird, however, 
until three sides of the office are 
transformed into a rough business- 
show exhibit. Just pictures of 
motor trucks and retail stores, 
and the Akron factory, and the 
Chillicothe branch, and diagrams 
of this month last year in black, 
and this month this year in blue, 
and this month next year in red— 
about the most prosaic stuff 
imaginable. Nothing must inter- 


rupt him while it is being ar- 
ranged, and then he begins to give 
me the beginning of a conception 


of the magnitude of this slumber- 
ing giant. This is where the six- 
gallon crocks are fabricated—the 
plant has grown twenty times 
bigger since Volstead. This is a 
typical retail store, showing how 
the industry distributes to the con- 
sumer. This is one of our special 
delivery trucks, filling emergency 
call from reserve stocks carried at 
stragetic points 

Finally, when he _ has_ been 
snubbed, bullied and hustled into 
coming to the point, he admits 
that it would be a mighty fine 
thing for the six-gallon crock in- 
dustry if I wrote a magazine 
article about it. 

There is the fellow who makes 
an appointment more than a day 
or two ahead—anything above a 
week is likely to drop out of the 
average business memory. You 
arrive, promptly, to find that your 
man is “in conference.” He may 
be out in five minutes, or it may 
be an hour. He cannot be dis- 
turbed—conferences are sacred. I 
long ago adopted the simple plan 
of admitting that conferences can- 
not be broken in upon, but that 
neither can my own time. When 
I think of the dawdling, irrelevant, 
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petty, time-wasting discussion of 
the average conference, I leave 
word with the telephone girl that 
my aunt has suddenly died, and it 
will be impossible for me to keep 
the appointment. 

Here is a word picture of a 
conference given me by a chap 
whose hard lot in life it is to go 
about submitting advertising 
sketches. That is, it would be a 
deuced hard lot for most of us, 
but he gets his own fun out of it. 

Some advertising sketches have 
been concocted, the appointment 
has been made, the big day has 
arrived, all the department heads 
are called together to pass upon 
the pictures, and promptly on the 
minute this chap arrives with them 
under his arm. 


CONFERENCE KEYNOTES 


What is the real purpose of this 
conference? To pass upon the 
advertising or artistic merit of 
the pictures? Not on your life! 
The boss is there, and all his 
satellites. Here is an opportunity 
for the satellite to say his little 
say, and show the boss what he 
knows. Keep that in mind—it is 
the keynote of the conference. 
Give them credit for any other 
motive, and they’ll turn the visitor’s 
pictures down, but let the latter 
help each fellow make his showing 
with the boss, and he’ll get one 
hundred per cent O.K. 

“Now, about that old man’s 
head ” says the office man- 
ager, looking critically at one of 
the sketches. 

The visitor turns to him quickly 
and says, “Ah, do you draw?” 

“He admits, in some confusion, 
that he doesn’t,” says the adver- 
tising-picture man, “but you 
create the feeling that he under- 
stands drawing and he shuts up, 
satisfied with his standing as an 
art critic. You have helped him 
pull off his act before the boss. 
He is your friend, and_ will 
defend any other feature of the 
picture criticized, supporting it 
with his newly found artistic 
prestige.” 

Next a technical man objects, 
“Now, that wireless telephone ap- 
paratus — I think some of the 
detail 
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Needlecraft Magazine persists in the 
belief that high-pressure selling 
methods will not produce circulation 
of real character and maximum adver- 
tising value. 


The thing we pay for, either in hard- 
earned cash or by personal sacrifice, is 
the thing we esteem highest. Even a 
Rolls-Royce would lose much of its 
value if, say, a bungalow at the shore, 
a cabin in the mountains, or a steel- 
shafted brassie were ‘“‘thrown in” with 
each purchase. 


Having built a circulation in excess of 
1,000,000 without taking any of the 
short-cuts to volume—such as rate- 
cutting, clubbing, premiums, pay-on- 
delivery, short-term, rebating in any 
form, or offering extraneous induce- 
ments of any kind— 


and, moreover, having firmly estab- 
lished itself as the outstanding producer 
in its field, Needlecraft will ‘‘stand pat” 
on its time-tried policies. 


Robert B. Johnston 


Advertising Manager 


New York 


JAMES A. ROBERTSON 
Western Manager 
Chicago 


ELIOTT D. ODELL 
Eastern Manager 
New York 


DORR & CORBETT 
New England Representatives 
Boston 


Member A. B. C. 
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“Here is a pencil,” says the ad- 
vertising man, “and I’d be a 
thousand times obliged if you will 
just mark every point in that 
drawing that ought to be modified 
for technical reasons.” He really 
has nothing to modify, but has 
registered as an expert, too, and so 
the visitor helps him back down 
without losing face. 

So on, through all the objections. 
Each man wants a chance to 
occupy the centre of the stage, 
wants to have his little vanity fed, 
wants to be approved, applauded, 
boosted in the eyes of the boss, 
and of the others. By doing this 
tactfully, the sketches are sold 
practically unchanged. And if the 
fellow who does fhis understands 
the motives at work, he’ll have a 
lot of fun! 

And it is for occasions like 
this that the conference cuts off 
telephone service, and cannot be 
interrupted, even to keep its ap- 
pointments ! 

Up - to - its - neck - in - little - or- 
nothing ! 


Difficulty of approach is one of 


Mr. Up-to-his-neck’s character- 
istics. His sense of the sanctity 
of his own time leads him to 
create a holy of holies, and retire 
to it—to do cross word puzzles. 
During the war, under a strong 
executive, an Eastern specialty 
concern laid good foundations for 
export trade. Everything was 
coming our way then. Great 
Britain, Germany, France and the 
other European exporting 
countries were practically out of 
business for lack of shipping and 
materials. The United States was 
the only place their customers 
could purchase. Many an execu- 
tive in this country suddenly 
found his concern doing a large 
export business, and drew two 
wrong assumptions: First that the 
world had suddenly discovered the 
superlative merits in his goods. 
Second, that the trade would last. 
This executive saw _ things 
clearly. He knew that Latin 
America and the Orient were 
coming to him because all the 
other places were closed. He 
knew that when England and 
Europe were ready to sell again, 
they had simply to renew connec- 
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tions running back from a genera- 
tion to a century or more. There- 
fore, he worked as though they 
were already in competition, and 
to the end of making connections. 
This, in many importing countries, 
implies making friends. His 
representatives in Rio de Janeiro, 
Buenos Aires and Santiago were 
high-calibre men who quickly be- 
came known in the social as well 
as the business life of the capitals. 
When their customers came to 
New York, they were welcomed 
and entertained by the executive 
who stood behind them. Ah! 
There was a man, and a house 
with which it was pleasant to do 
business. 

Before the rude awakening 
came in 1919, this executive went 
to another concern, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Up -to- his - neck. 
The latter followed a policy much 
lauded in success articles—that of 
picking a good subordinate and 
letting him run his department. 
Only, he carried it to the length 
of denying himself to subordinates, 
and getting out of touch with their 
work. Among others, he abso- 
lutely divorced the export man- 
ager, and refused to meet impor- 
tant customers from abroad. A 


- good many of them had known the 


former president, and were puz- 
zled and chilled by the change of 
atmosphere in this pleasant con- 
cern. Mr. Up-to-the-neck lost 
three things: First, the oppor- 
tunity to meet business men from 
other countries, who were not 
only worth meeting, but in many 
cases better business men_ than 
himself. Second, export connec- 
tions. Third, his capable export 
manager, who did not stay long. 

Mr. Up-to-his-neck is nearly 
always a hard man to see. I 
know men who are hard to see, 
and you do too, because they are 
big fellows with many demands 
upon their time. You may have 
to wait outside a half hour, but 
when you do get in, the big 
fellow’s desk is clear, he gives you 
undivided attention, talks to the 


point, makes his decision, tells you‘ 


what you want to know, gets rid 

of you in time for his next ap- 

pointment. A skilled worker him- 
(Continued on page 150) 
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German Cities Lean to “Made-in- 
America” Label 


an 


Department of Commerce 


Report 


Indicates Unusual Export 


Opportunity 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


—- manufacturers and 
exporters have an unusual op- 
portunity, just now, to advertise 
and sell a wide variety of manu- 
factured products in a number of 
German cities, according to a re- 
cent report to the Commerce De- 
partment from Douglas Miller, 
assistant commercial attaché, of 
Berlin. Interest in Americari goods, 
literature, drama, business affairs 
and customs is highly developed, 
and our products are enjoying a 
very favorable reputation in most 
of the large centres of that 
country. 

This interest is being cultivated, 
the report indicates, by the Ger- 
man press. Practically all of the 
large Berlin dailies, lately, have 
been running articles and serials 
describing conditions in the United 
States. America is described as 
a country of great resources, re- 
markable mechanical _ efficiency, 
and the home of modern ideas. 
The writers of these articles, the 
report points out, are not neces- 
sarily friendly to the United 
States; but the net effect of all 
such public statements is to create 
favorable impressions as to the 
wealth of Americans and the high 
quality and desirability of Ameri- 
can products generally. To illus- 
trate how this advantageous con- 
dition is being built up, the report 
continues : 

“The amusement world of Ger- 
many now gets its tone from 
across the Atlantic. American 
styles which are seen on the films, 
American tunes brought over by 
traveling jazz bands, jokes quoted 
from the columns of month-old 
New York weeklies and circulated 
again in translation,, cannot fail 
to have a marked influence on the 
whole German habit of mind. A 
stranger taking an evening stroll 
down Kurfuerstendamm, which is 
a chief promenade of Berlin’s 
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‘new rich,’ cannot fail to notice 
the American flavor in the cloth- 
ing of many persons, the adver- 
tising in shop windows, and the 
type of entertainment offered to 
the public. This does not mean 
that a great many American goods 
are being actually sold in this dis- 
trict at the present time; but it 
does show that there is a wealth 
of advertising and ‘good-will’ 
which can be capitalized by firms 
which are clever enough to take ad- 
vantage of it. For example, Ger- 
man automobile manufacturers are 
anxious to install American ma- 
chinery in the hope that, in this 
way, they can achieve equal effi- 
ciency and low production costs 
per unit produced.” 


BEST MARKET IN LARGE CITIES 


This prestige of American prod- 
ucts is not uniform throughout 
Germany, the report states. It 
centres in the large cities, particu- 
larly those which have the most 
frequent touch with the outside 
world. This includes Berlin, the 
ports of Hamburg and Bremen, 
and the centres of population in 
the occupied territory which came 
more closely in touch with Ameri- 
can goods and customs after the 
war than the rest of Germany. 

The report also mentions that 
during the period when a customs 
wall was erected between the 
Rhineland and the rest of Ger- 
many, many foreign goods, in- 
cluding a variety of American 
products, found their way into 
Cologne, Coblenz, Duesseldorf and 
other West German cities. This 
condition gave the public a taste 
for foreign articles. 

It is not uncommon, the report 
also mentions, to see grocery 
stores in downtown sections of 
these cities with their windows 
piled full of American canned 
salmon and condensed milk. And 
it notes that probably the con- 
tinued market for American evap- 
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N the Twentieth Century Limited, recently, a friend of 
The Atlantic Monthly was traveling from Chicago to 
New York. The club car in which he sat contained perhaps 
a dozen men reading magazines. The most distinguished look- 
ing of them was deep in a flamboyant fiction publication and 
another in a prominent financial newspaper. All the rest 


were reading 


The ATLAN TIC 


It is in such environment, peopled by substantial men of affairs, 
bankers, directors, prominent lawyers and business executives, 
that The Atlantic finds its greatest following. Men of this 
type, many of them closely associated with the conduct of 
nationally advertised enterprises, in ever-increasing numbers 
have come to regard it as their handbook on current affairs 
and thought trend. 


To the advertiser, circulation of this character affords the 
highest percentage of effectual buying power. More than that, 
it is a direct path to alert minds whose interest in the magazine 
has a definite objective beyond casual entertainment. No doubt 
these facts account in a marked degree for the gratifying volume 
of representative advertising appearing in The Atlantic each 
month. It is certain they do account for the steadily mounting 
circulation, which, at the present rebate-backed rate guaran- 
teed at 110,000(A.B.C. figures) actually gives an excess of more 
than 12 per cent. 


Rate card and further facts 
are yours for the asking 


The ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


A Quality Group Magazine 
8 Arlington Street Boston, Massachusetts 


“ 
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orated and condensed milk in 
Germany owes a great deal to the 
child-feeding work carried on by 
the Quakers and other organiza- 
tions which gave away large quan- 
tities of such milk four or five 
years ago. 

Another interesting fact is that 
the American troops have left 
very few permanent traces of their 
stay in Germany, and that the 
most striking is the continued de- 
mand for chewing gum, which is 
being imported from the United 
States in considerable quantities. 
An increase in the tariff on this 
article has not seriously affected 
its importation, and the success of 
the American product has encour- 
aged a German firm to enter the 
market with ‘“Audax” chewing 
gum, one of the first home-made 
brands to appear. 

Regarding the most 
territories, the report states that 
if the occupied region, the large 
cities and the ports are the best 
market for American products, 
the reverse is true of the inland 
country, and continues: 

“A study of the shop windows 
in Munich and other Bavarian 
cities reveals the fact that Ameri- 
can goods are not well known in 
that part of Germany. The same 
is true of rural districts all over 
the country, and especially so of 
East Prussia. In general it may 
be said that those parts of Ger- 
many which are out of touch with 
the West are less accustomed to 
use American products, as is very 
natural. This state of affairs 
would seem to show that Ameri- 
can firms which desire to enter the 
German market have the _ best 
chances of success in those parts 
of Germany where similar Ameri- 
can products are already estab- 
lished, and that firms which have 
been doing a satisfactory business 
in Germany for some years might 
well investigate the chances of in- 
creasing their sales by an effort 
to secure new customers in some 
out-of-the-way places.” 

While the report omits a great 
deal of ‘desirable information as 
to the products which are being 
successfully advertised and sold in 
Germany, it unmistakably indi- 
cates that a condition exists in 


desirable 
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many German cities that is espe- 
cially favorable to American mer- 
chandising. There is no doubt 
that the condition warrants inves- 
tigation on the part of manufac- 
turers in many lines. In all of the 
cities mentioned as good markets, 
there are widely circulated news- 
papers and other publications, and, 
because of its background of 
healthy public interest, the condi- 
tion appears to offer considerable 
encouragement to many American 
advertisers. 


Newspaper Advertising De- 
partments to Be Merged 


advertising departments 
York American and the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner will be 
combined and operated as one unit, 
with offices at New York, Chicago and 


The national 
ef the New 


Boston. This merger becomes effective 
July 13. 

©. N. Chalfant will be director of 
national advertising; Wilbur L. Arthur, 
associate director of national advertis- 
ing; F. R. Levings, Western manazer; 
H. R. Wheeler, New England manager 
and E. V. Coffrain, associate manager. 
The new 


department will be under the 
direction of E. } Alexander, vice- 
president of the New York American. 


F. C. Lowrey Assumes Active 
Management of “Success” 


Frederick C. Lowrey, president of 
the Success Magazine Corporation, has 
taken up his permanent residence in 
New York in order that he may actively 
direct the general affairs of the com- 
pany, which publishes Success. While 
president of the company for some 
time he has not been actively engaged 
in its management. Mr. Lowrey, who 
is also president of the Central Com 
mercial Company, of Chicago, has had 
his headquarters in the latter city. 


Fall Campaign for Oliver Oii 
Burner 


An advertising campaign will be con- 
ducted in the fall on the Oliver Oil 
Burner, a ome heating apparatus 
which is used in stoves and furnaces, 
manufactured by the Oliver Oil Burner 
Corporation, St. Louis. Newspapers 
and magazines will be used. This 
campaign will be directed by the Chi- 
cago office of Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 
advertising agency. 


Bank Appoints H. K. McCann 

Agency 

The Anglo & London 

Bank of San Francisco, has placed its 

advertising account with the San Fran- 

cisco office of The H. K. McCann Com- 
pany, advertising agency. 
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3 
To National Advertisers 


and 
Advertising Agencies 


On July 13th 


The National Advertising Departments ve 


New York American 
and 


Chicago Herald and Examin 7 : : 


will be combined and_ operated as 
one unit, with offices in New York, 
Chicago and Boston. 


These are the Executives and their offices: 


EDWARD N. CHALFANT, Director—New York 
WILBUR L. ARTHUR, Associate Director—New York 
F. R. LEVINGS, Western Manager—Chicago 
H. R. WHEELER, New England Manager—Boston 
E. V. COFFRAIN, Associate ManagermNew York 
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2 Million Sunday 
“Over 600,000 Daily 


' in the two major 
3 markets 


we 


~ New York American 
> 9 261,869 Daily 1,088,076 Sunday 


Chicago Herald and Examiner 
ts dm 354,892 Daily 1,115,769 Sunday 


_A. B. C. Publisher’s Stat March 31, 1925 





You may arrange for merchandising 
information, rates and service at any 
of the following offices for either or 
both of these two important papers 


New York City Chicago 
834 BROADWAY HEARST BUILDING 
Boston 
5 WINTHROP SQUARE 


All under the direction of 
E. M. ALEXANDER 
VICE-PRESIDENT, NEW YORK AMERICAN 
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What Do You Sell 
in Chicago? 


If your product is included in one of the 
major advertising classifications, the lead- 
ing and most effective medium for adver- 
tising it in Chicago is likely to be The 
Chicago Daily News. 


For example, if you sell 


HOUSEHOLD UTILITIES | 


you should know that The Daily News pub- 
lishes more household utility advertising | 
than any other Chicago daily paper. Of 
the total household utility advertising pub- 
lished in Chicago in the first five months of 
1925 in the six daily papers The Daily News 








published 55,188 agate lines—21,138 lines : 
more than were carried by its nearest com- V 
petitor in the daily newspaper field. : 


The reason for this leadership is the d 
superior advertising effectiveness of The 4 
Daily News, which reaches the great ma- 51 
jority of financially competent buyers of 
Chicago and its suburbs. 


THE CHICAGO E 
DAILY NEWS ,: 


First in Chicago or 
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Is the Window Display Contest an 
Efficient Sales Builder? 


How National Advertisers Are Using the Contest to Get More Displays 
and to Create Ideas 


By Don 


HERE is little doubt that the 

window display contest does 
increase the number of displays 
of a product considerably. But 
does it bring about a permanent, 
healthy increase in business? Is 
the contest an effective or a dan- 
gerous weapon? 

The primary purpose of the 
window display contest is, of 
course, to get more displays for 
the product. Usually, one of the 
conditions is that these displays 
shall be devoted exclusively to the 
advertiser’s product. However, 
most advertisers have other pur- 
poses in their minds besides the 
sole object of getting a greater 
number of exclusive displays. 

To find out why advertisers are 
using display contests, what effect 
such contests have had on busi- 
ness, and whether the majority of 
advertisers believe in the contest 
as an effective and efficient sales- 
building method, a questionnaire 
was sent to a number of national 
advertisers. These advertisers fell 
into three classes: those who are 
consistent users of contests, those 
who have used contests sporadi- 
cally, and those who do not use 
contests, although their products 
lend themselves nicely to window 
display. To the advertiser who is 
sitting on the fence, uncertain of 
the value of the contest, the an- 
swers to the questionnaire should 
bring a better understanding of 
the subject. 

To get at the results of display 
contests it is best to examine the 
reasons why such contests are con- 
ducted. The best answer to 
whether the contest is of real 
value is whether it successfully 
accomplishes the purpose _ for 
which it was initiated. 

As has already been said, the 
primary purpose of the display 


* contest is to get more dealers to 


feature a product in their win- 
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dows. Advertisers are almost 
unanimous in agreeing that this 
result is achieved, at least during 
the life of the contest. The 
Heywood-Wakefield Company, for 
instance, had 778 entrants in its 
1924 contest and 537 in this year’s 
contest. While this may not mean 
a clear gain of 1,315 displays dur- 
ing the two years, it is certain that 
the company was able to get a 
large number of displays which it 
might not have had otherwise. 

This company’s experience is 
fairly typical. There is no doubt 
that the mere fact that a contest 
is being conducted causes the 
dealer to see the product in a new 
light. It is particularly valuable 
in getting under the skin of the 
procrastinating dealer who is al- 
ways just getting ready to display 
a certain product but never quite 
gets around to making the dis- 
play. 

UNTRACEABLE RESULTS 


Other advertisers have found 
that the actual number of en- 
trants in a contest is by no means 
an accurate measurement of the 
number of displays that grow out 
of the contest. Certain dealers 
make the display and then do not 
enter photographs, being dissatis- 
fied with their work. Other deal- 
ers, who make it a policy not to 
enter contests, nevertheless are in- 
cited to display the product be- 
cause of the business-paper and 
direct-mail advertising run by the 
manufacturer in selling the con- 
test. 

The contest is used frequently 
by the company which finds that 
dealers do not ordinarily see the 
display possibilities of the prod- 
uct, either because it makes poor 
display or because the product 
bulks rather small in the dealer’s 
stock. 

R. F. Merrick, advertising man- 
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ager of the Corning Glass Works, 
says: “The purpose of our con- 
test has been to stimulate dealers 
to display Pyrex. It has been 
proved many times that the best 
way to sell Pyrex is by means of 
effective window and counter dis- 
plays. Pyrex is not displayed so 
often as certain other brands of 
. merchandise because, first, a cut- 
price plan is never offered ; second, 
Pyrex is sold in hardware stores 
and competes for window space 
with tools, paint, sporting goods, 
arms and implements, the basic 
lines in which the hardware dealer 
has a _ considerable amount of 
money invested and, consequently, 
makes his greatest effort to turn 
over quickly. Consequently, we 
have found it necessary to offer 
an added incentive to the dealer by 
means of window trim contests.” 

Mr. Merrick adds that after a 
contest in 1923, many dealers 
wrote that the contest windows 
were their first displays of Pyrex 
and that they had been amazed at 
the sales they had made. 


MONTHLY PRIZES 


The Kirsch Manufacturing Com- 
pany, maker of curtain rods and 
unholstery hardware, has always 
found that it was handicapped in 
getting displays because the aver- 
age dealer had a comparatively 
small investment in the company’s 
products. The company is now 
conducting a contest in which a 
prize is not only given for the 
best window originated during the 
period of the contest, but also a 
prize is awarded every month for 
the best display of the month. 

Belts are another product that 
ordinarily comes in for purely in- 
cidental display. The Hickok 
Manufacturing Company uses dis- 
play contests frequently to create 
interest in its product as display- 
able merchandise. 

The display contest, therefore, 
is of particular value to the man- 
ufacturer of a product that ordi- 
narily does not get displayed or is 
shown only as an accessory. Like- 
wise, it is of value in helping a 
manufacturer build an all-season 
demand for a product that has 
usually been 
seasonal. 


considered purely 
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Last year, for instance, the 
Glove Industries Advertising Com- 
mittee conducted a display contest 
to prove to dealers that gloves are 
good sellers for spring and sum- 
mer wear; that regardless of sea- 
sons, gloves are more than a minor 
accessory and can be sold at any 
time if given proper display. The 
first prize, won by a dealer in 
Zanesville, Ohio, was $200, a re- 
ward of sufficient size to build a 
real interest among haberdashers. 

Other products that have been 
considered purely seasonal can be 
put on a better basis by the dis- 
play contest, if the prize is made 
large enough to encourage general 
competition and if the purpose of 
the contest is made quite clear to 
the retailer. 

The contest is also of value as 
a leverage on weak accounts, al- 
though this effect is of purely sec- 
ondary consideration and is never 
one of the prime reasons for con- 
ducting a contest. 

Dealer Jones, in Jonesville, for 
some reason or other gets dis- 
tinctly sour so far as a certain line 
is concerned. He is about ready 
to discontinue it when the com- 
pany making that line initiates a 
window display contest. 
cides to enter the contest to clean 
out the stock if possible and per- 
haps to win a prize. As a result 
of the display, he builds a suffi- 
cient volume to open his eyes to 
the possibilities of the line. Lest 
this incident seem too fanciful, let 
me say that similar cases were 
mentioned by a hardware manu- 
facturer and a company making a 
line of sporting goods. 

Probably the second most im- 
portant reason for using a display 
contest is that it acts as a feeder 
of ideas for later use by dealers. 
Every dealer entering the contest 
has to submit a photograph of his 
display. Often, an advertiser in- 
sists that a short letter accompany 
the photograph. After the prizes 
are awarded, the advertiser can 
take his collection of photographs 
and study them carefully for dis- 


Jones de- 


play ideas that can be passed on |” 


to all dealers, whether they en- 
tered the contest or not. These 
can take the form either of a re- 


production of a dealer’s window | 
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or a modification of a dealer's idea 
worked out and bettered by the 
company’s advertising department. 

Henry N. Morse, sales manager 
of the Morse & Burt Company, 
manufacturers of Cantilever 


Shoes, emphasizes this angle of 
the contest. 
H. W. Schulze, assistant sales 


manager of the Hickok Manu- 
facturing Company, in an article 
in Printers’ INK, said: “The 
winners’ names are _ published, 
along with a photograph of their 
windows, in a booklet printed at 
the close of each contest. In this 
way, the dealers and display men 
can see what the other fellow has 
done and at the same time get 
some new ‘ideas.” 

J. H. J. Adams, advertis ng 
manager of the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company, says: 
“All of the prize winners were 
pictured in the ‘Winchester Her- 
ald.’ Displaying the pictures in 
the magazine acted as a stimulus 
to other dealers. We noted that 
the best type of displays in the 
earlier part of the contest were 
imitated during the latter part of 
the contest. This was one of the 
features that we hoped would de- 
velop. We feel that we are really 
accomplishing something in show- 
ing hardware dealers how to make 
good displays and what consti- 
tutes a display from all angles.” 

Other advertisers mention the 
same beneficial effect of the con- 
test. One of them points out the 
fact that even the best display 
man, after he has worked for a 
long time on one problem, is liable 
to become stale, to overlook ideas 
that will occur at once to the in- 
genious dealer. Thus, the display 
contest acts as a continual feeder 
of new ideas to the display man, 
ideas which he can adopt or mod- 
ify in the light of his experience. 

A corollary of this use of the 
contest is mentioned by the Corn- 
ing Glass Works. This company 
writes that its contests furnish a 
valuable list of dealers who will 
be good prospects for further 
merchandising plans. 

All these experiences emphasize 
an important consideration; the 
display contest should not stop at 
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getting more windows during the 
time of the contest. Instead, it 
should be used as a source of 
good ideas, as a source of the 
names of interested dealers, and 
as the basis of further merchan- 
dising work. By gathering the 
best photographs into a folder and 
issuing this folder to dealers, a 
company will give its dealers ex- 
cellent display help of which they, 
very often, are only too willing 
to avail then#selves. 

In other words, while the con- 
test must end on a certain date, 
the fruits of -the contest, in wise 
hands, can be made to live for 
many moons. 


BY-PRODUCTS OF DISPLAYS 


Dr. Frank H. Peck, first presi- 
dent of the Window Display Ad- 
vertising Association, in an article 
in Printers’ INK, brought out a 
by-product of the display contest 
that is frequently forgotten or 
neglected. He said: “They are 
especially valuable in giving a 
sales force, handling a staple line 
not offering striking features, 
something to talk about.” 

To conduct a contest without 
the full co-operation of the sales 
force is not good merchandising. 
Most advertisers work about as 
hard selling the contest to their 
salesmen as they do in selling it to 
their dealers. Certain companies 
offer prizes to salesmen if dealers 
in their territory win. In this 
way, the sales force is backing the 
contest, is plugging it with the 
dealers, and is given a new vital- 
ity for its sales talks. As Dr. 
Peck points out, this is particu- 
larly valuable when the product is 
one that does not offer any strik- 
ing features. With the salesman 
backing a contest, the product is 
given a new interest in the aver- 
age dealer’s eyes. 

The Hoover Suction Sweeper 
Company uses a display contest in 
connection with Hoover Week, 
which is held early in December 
each year. According to Miller 
Munson, advertising manager of 
the company, the contest was made 
part of the “week” plan because 
the company wanted to get the 
best Hoover windows during the 
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best time of the year for Hoover 
sales. 

Thus, the window display can 
be made a productive adjunct to 
the annual week, where a com- 
pany follows a merchandising pol- 
icy which includes some kind of 
special drive. At such times, an 
advertiser seeks to use his best 
ammunition. If he believes in 
display contests he can make use 
of the contest in conjunction with 
his other plans. 

The major uses of the display 
contest are included among those 
described in this article. Perhaps 
not all of its uses have been cov- 
ered, but certainly there are few 
other reasons for using such a 
contest beyond those mentioned. 

Most of the advertisers using 
contests believe in them. They 
may not be able to trace a defi- 
nite increase in sales to contests— 
some of them admit frankly that 
they have been unable to find any 
difference in sales directly trace- 
able to the contest—but all of 
them are convinced that the con- 
test does stir up the interest of 
the dealer, does get more windows, 
and, therefore, must have a bene- 
ficial effect on sales. The difficulty 
of tracing sales is only natural. 
The dealer ordinarily does not re- 
order immediately and reorders 
are about the only indication a 
company can have as to the prog- 
ress of the contest. 

There are certain things that 
can be pretty well established. 
First, the contest does get more 
window displays for a product. 
Second, it does give an advertiser 
good material to pass on to deal- 
ers, material that will help them 
make better displays. Third, it 
does stir up unusual interest in a 
product among dealers. 

Every fence, however, has two 
sides. Despite the number of ad- 
vertisers who favor display con- 
tests, there are others who do not 
believe the contest to be economi- 
cally sound. They have very good 
reasons for their belief; reasons 
that are, on the surface at least, 
as cogent as the reasons of those 
who support the display contest. 

In a later article in PrinTErs’ 
Ink, these objections to window 
display contests will be considered. 
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Collier Signs Eighteen-Year 
Contract with Interborough 
A contract between the Interborough 

Rapid Transit Company, New York, and 

the Street Railways Advertising Com 

pany of New Jersey, of which Barron 

Collier is president, for the advertising 

and vending privileges on the Inter 

borough lines has been entered into and 
submitted to the Transit Commission. 

The contract, which is for eighteen 

years from November 1, 1925. ‘nvolves 

a minimum payment of $30,096,000 for 

that period. 

The privileges granted under the con 
tract include not only the use of all 
available advertising space in cars, sta- 
tions and on poster-boards of the Inter 
borough lines, but also the vending 
rights, including the sale of news 
papers, magazines, confectionery and 
other small merchandise, as well as 
weighing machine privileges. 

The signing of the contraet by Frank 
Hedley, president and general manager 
of the Interborough, and Mr. Collier 
followed the open ng of bids under the 
auspices of the Transit Commission on 
June 30. The other bidders were the 
Chicago Elevated Advertising Company 
and Artemas Ward, Inc. 

The total minimum annual payments 
guaranteed by the successful bidder ex- 
ceeded those cffered by Artemas Ward, 
ne., the next highest bidder, by 
$1,010,000. The Ward bid for the 
cighteen-year term was $29,080,000. 
Under the terms of the new contract 
the Collier organization makes an initial 
payment of $770,000, minimum annual 
payments and certain percentages of 
gross business done. 

The initial payment becomes payable 
upon the approval of the contract by 
the Transit Commission. 


Immediate Campaign to Start 


on Chattanooga 

Approximately $50,000 will be spent 
in a campaign to advertise Chattanooga, 
Tenn., this year. The campaign will 
start at once and will be written to 
bring new industries and branch offices 
of Northern manufacturers to Chatta- 
nooga. Later, copy will be run to attract 
tourists. 

This campaign will be directed by 
the Chattanooga office of Nelson Ches- 
man & Company, advertising agency. 


Two New Accounts for 
Harry C. Michaels 


Levy Brothers & Adler-Rochester, 
Inc., Rochester, N. Y., makers of Ad 
ler-Rochester clothes for men, and the 
Liebig Extract Company, Inc., New 
York, maker of Red Cross_ bouillon 
cubes, have placed their advertising 
accounts with the Harry C. Michaels 
Company, New York advertising agency. 


Heads Kelly-Springfield 
Samuel Woolner. Jr., has been elected 
president of the Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Company, New York, succeeding A. L. 

Scheuer, who recently res'gned. 
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HE reader confidence enjoyed by The 

Evening Bulletin is attested by the 
fact that The Bulletin’s circulation is the 
largest in Philadelphia and one of the 
largest in the United States. 


The Bulletin goes into practically every 
home in and around the great city of Phil- 
adelphia and makes it possible to reach this 
huge market of nearly three million people 
—third largest in America 
newspaper at one cost. 





through one 


With a circulation of over half a mil- 
lion copies daily, The Bulletin dominates 
Philadelphia. 


The Ebening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


526,796 


Net paid daily average for six months ending March 31, 1925 


Bulletin Company 


1 
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“Lost, strayed 


@ Stories of real heart interest might 
be written from hints to be found in 





the classified columns, among the | 


want ads—a child crying on a door- 


step because her dog has run away, or | 


some fine old family reducedtotaking | 


in boarders— 


i 


ci 
FE 


@ But for the space buyer, in the | 


classified section of The Sun, it is 


more than a lot of tabloid stories to | 


be read. .It is a matter-of-fact guide, 
pointing the way, straight to the 
heart of a city of three quarters of a 
million people—an index of their 
wants and needs. 


@ For The Sunpaper is the Home 
Paper of Baltimore—the paper 
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or stolen’’-- 


nearest the hearts of Baltimoreans. 
It is the paper Baltimoreans use 
whenever they have anything of their 
own to advertise. 


@ Three times as many classified ads 
appear in the Sunpapers as in all 
other Baltimore papers combined. 


@ And so, of course, it is The Sun- 
papers that the wise national adver- 
tiser will use when “‘selling” Balti- 
more. 


Average Net Paid Circulation for 6 Months 
Ending March 31, 1925 


Daily (M & E) 247,320 
Sunday - - - 182,031 


A Gain of 3,587 Daily and: 4,527 Sunday Over 
Same Period a Year Ago. 


Everything in Baltimore Revoives Around 


THE SUN 





MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bldg., 110 E. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York Chicago 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T 'SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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MitwaukeeiSdles 
: Washers Set 


of 1901 
A National mal Record 


INCE 1921 nearly 85% of the large appro- 
priation used to advertise 1900 Washers in 
Milwaukee has been invested in The Journal. 
Year after year, sales have shown a remarkable 
increase—greater than in any other city in 
which 1900 Washers are sold. Advertising 


costs have been cut in half in 3 years with 
twice as much space being used. 





Other national advertisers will find it profitable 
to build their peak volume here. Here’s the 
reason: One newspaper alone delivers the 
greatest possible volume of business in the 
Milwaukee-Wisconsin market at one low cost 
per sale—a cost far lower than advertisers must 
pay in other cities where more than one news- 
paper is needed to cover a metropolitan market. 


and Wisconsin people 
than any other publica- 
tion in the world. 


Read by more Milwaukee The Milwaukee 
J FIRST~ by Merit 
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We Find Out Why Investors Sell 
Our Stock 


A Simple Plan Provides Vital Information That Helps Keep Family 
of Shareholders Growing Continuously. 


By Frank L. Dame 


President, The North American Company 


AS contrasted with the local 
4 public service company, stock 
ownership in many national cor- 
porations is so widely scattered 
that the officers have little direct 
relationship with shareholders. 
Through booklets and _ circulars 
the management may talk to the 
stockholders when necessary. But 
the stockholders seldom talk back. 

Few stockholders attend the an- 
nual meeting. Geographical dis- 
tance, if nothing else, p-events. 
Unless some serious crisis arises 
in the affairs of the company, the 
stockholder sends in his cold, 
formal proxy and lets it go at 
that. 

Yet, as some managements have 
learned to their sorrow, the com- 
munication system is not entirely 
one way. Let dissatisfaction oc- 
cur in the stockholder’s mind, and 
he expresses himself forcibly. He 
does it by selling his stock. He 
sells his stock, too, for other 
reasons than dissatisfaction. Per- 
haps he wants to buy a ho-re. Per- 
haps he simply transfers a block 
of securities to a daughter for a 
wedding present. Perhaps he has 
every confidence in the company 
but cannot resist the temptation to 
take a profit in a market rise. 

By no means can a sale be re- 
garded as a_ stockholder’s vote 
against the management. And yet, 
any sale might be exactly that. 
How to find out is a problem 
which has wrinkled many an ex- 
ecutive brow. 

The situation is further c< om pli- 
cated by the business practice of 
the financial world. Securit’es of 
most large corporations are listed 
on the stock exchanges and are re- 
tailed to the public by bankers 
and brokers. Hence, the big cor- 
poration managements, with few 
exceptions, have no security sales 


organizations similar to those of 
the local public utilities to keep 
them advised of the investment 
public’s opinions. 

Financial circles are notorious 
for gossip. Rumors, whispers, 
tips, guesses, surmises, predictions 
—often wrong and sometimes 
right—spread from coast to coast 
as fast as telegraph instruments 
can click. Hundreds of stock- 
holders might conceivably throw 
their stock on the market for no 
reason other than an unconfirmed 
rumor. It is likewise conceivable 
that such an event might occur 
before the management of the in- 
terested company had time to as- 
certain the cause and apply a 
remedy. 

The North American Company, 
a large public utility holding 
company, has ali the problems 
commonly encountered in the re- 
lationship of management to 
stockholders. Subsidiary com- 
panies, engaged largely in supply- 
ing electricity to territories 
surrounding Cleveland, St. Louis, 
and Milwaukee, have successfully 
carried on customer - ownership 
campaigns. Thereby, close contact 
has been achieved between the 
local managements and _ stock- 


holders. 
NO CONTACT WITH SHAREHOLDERS 


The parent company, however, 
is listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange and has upwards of 
25,000 stockholders living all over 
the world. These stockholders 
have been obtained through the 
regular financial channels of bank- 
ers and investment brokers. Coin- 
paratively few of them have an 
opportunity to observe at first 
hand the quality of service ren- 
dered by the North American 
system. These stockholders of 
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the parent company get their in- 
formation from newspapers, peri- 
odicals, company reports, bankers 
and brokers, and from other in- 
vestors. 

One day last year, in walking 
through our stock transfer de- 
partment, where all North Ameri- 
can Company stock is issued and 
transferred, it suddenly struck me 
that here was the key to the stock- 
holders’ collective mind; that here 
was an unused opportunity for 
forming a closer contact between 
the management and our far- 
scattered list of stockholders. In 
normal times and in active mar- 
kets, much buying and selling 
goes on. But why is stock sold? 
Is it because of some dissatisfac- 
tion with the management? Is it 
due to some misunderstanding 
concerning company policy? What 
are the other reasons, and what 
reason predominates? 

If only these questions could 
regularly and promptly be an- 
swered, the management would 
have a reliable and accurate guide 
to the opinions held by the stock- 
holders. This was so self-evident 
I wondered why we had not 
thought of it before. 

But how could we get this in- 
formation quickly, cheaply, and 
systematically? For some months 
the company had been sending a 
welcome letter to each new stock- 
holder. The mailing machinery 
used for the welcome letter easily 
could be adapted to include a let- 
ter of inquiry, with a return card 
questionnaire, to each person who 
disposed of his holdings. 

Would the former stockholder 
give this information? So far as 
could be learned no other com- 
pany had used such a plan. We 
could tell only by trying. 

A form letter was prepared, to- 
gether with a stamped return card 
addressed to the president. Since 
September 30, 1924, the letter of 
inquiry with its accompanying re- 
turn card questionnaire has been 
mailed to every name as soon as it 
appeared on the closed-account 
list. The letter reads: 


Dear Sir: 
Because The North American Company 
believes in the principle that the shares 
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of successful public utility companies 
should be widely held by the public, we 
are anxious to retain as many stock- 
holders as possible. Hence I regret to 
note the recent transfer of your holdings, 
and shall greatly appreciate your ad- 
vising me of the reasons therefor to the 
extent that you care to do so. 

The number of our stockholders has 
been increasing steadily and _ rapidiy. 
When we lose one we desire to ascertain 
whether his or her view of the com- 
pany differs from that of the majority 
(if, in fact, it does), or if the holdings 
have been ‘disposed of for purely per- 
sonal reasons. 

Enclosed is a post card, stamped and 
addressed to this office, on which various 
reasons are set forth. Any reason under 
Nos. 1 and 2 which applies may be 
indicated merely by a cross. 

In thanking you for your assistance 
in the matter, may I express the hope 
that you will, when conditions permit, 
again become a stockholder in ovr com- 
pany. 

Very truly yours, 
F. L. Dame, 
President. 


The return card is a Government 
postal carrying the following 
printed inscription: 

NOTE: It is not necessary to sign 
this card as information is merely de- 
sired for statistical purposes. If check 
marks do not indicate information you 
would like to give us, we will be glad 
to have it at greater length. 

Please put a cross opposite item 
indicating your answer. 

1. Desire for— 

a.-Greater security. 
b. Greater yield. 
c. Immediate profit. 
d. Reinvestment. 
2. On Account— 
a. Lack of information. 
b. Any policy of the Company. 
c. On advice of broker. 
d. Opportunity to exchange. 
e. Purely personal reasons. 
3. Other reasons (please state.) 


For identification purposes, the 
stockholder’s name and address is 
typed on the return card, making 
it possible to check the cards sent 
out against the cards returned and 
to reply with a personal letter in 
case the stockholder’s answer in- 
dicates an erroneous impression 
regarding the company. 

Records for the nine months 
show that 47 per cent of the ex- 
stockholders fill out and return 
the cards promptly. Others send 
replies even after three or four 
months. Many of them go into 
great detail and write letters ex- 
plaining fully their reasons for 
disposing of their stock. 

Information thus obtained is 
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Sell Radio 


in Indiana 


Tre eagerness of Indianapolis 
News readers for radio news 
resulted in The News enlarging 
its radio department and appoint- 
ing a Radio Editor. Seldom does 
an issue of The Indianapolis 
News appear that does not 
contain at least a page of radio 
information. 

Indiana ofters radio merchan- 
disers a splendid market. The 
Indianapolis Radius—that part 
of Indiana comprising the trading territory around 
Indianapolis—receives, clearly and easily, practically 
every station from coast to coast. The 1,992,713 
people living here are interested in radio and finan- 
cially able to buy. 

These Hoosier fans are live prospects for radio merchandise. 
You can sell them radio equipment just as other manufacturers 
sell them food, clothing, or toilet goods—with but one adver- 
tising cost: space in The Indianapolis News. Most national 
radio advertisers, like advertisers in other classifications, have 
found that an advertising appropriation produces greatest re- 
turns per dollar when amd § in The News exclusively. As a 
result, they have purchased, since official records have been 
available, nearly twice as much space in the 6 issues a week of 
The News as they have in the 13 issues a week of all other 
Indianapolis newspapers combined. 


“Ihe Indianapolis 


NEWS 


Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Manager 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll 











J. E. Lutz 
110 East 42nd St. The Tower Bidg. 
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exceedingly helpful to the manage- 
ment. One notable instance de- 
veloped soon after the practice of 
mailing the questionnaire was 
started, in connection with the 
stock dividend plan inaugurated 
by our company two years ago. 
The first cards that came back 
demonstrated that a fairly large 
proportion of stockholders did not 
comprehend all the features of 
this stock dividend policy. As the 
result of the misunderstanding, a 
number of them were unneces- 
sarily foregoing some of its bene- 
fits. Steps were immediately 
taken by the management to pre- 
vent a continuance of this general 
misunderstanding, and soon the 
questionnaire cards demonstrated 
that the difficulty had effectually 
been overcome. 

While we had hopes that the 
use of such a letter would help re- 
gain some stockholders, except 
where the stock was sold for im- 
pelling personal reasons, the re- 
sults have actually exceeded ex- 
pectations. Case after case has 
occurred where the questionnaire 
has started the former stockholder 
on a line of thought leading him 


straight back into the North 
American family. Not _infre- 


quently, a personal letter from an 
executive, clearing up some un- 
usual misunderstanding reported 
on a card, has caused the investor 
to write that he had repurchased 
his stock. 

During the last nine months, 
Wall Street has been through a 
buil market and a sizable reac- 
tion, both of which invariably 
cause much general buying and 
selling of stocks. The stabilizing 
influence of this letter of inquiry, 
together with our policy of keep- 
ing stockholders informed as to 
important company developments, 
was clearly indicated by the num- 
ber of stockholders retained and 
by the net increase in the number 
of stockholders each month. 

Aside from all other considera- 
tions, the reports received from 
former stockholders are well 
worth while for the assistance they 
give the officers_in formulating 
company policies. Instead of 
theorizing and wondering as to 
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why stockholders dispose of their 
holdings, we know why they do it 
soon after it happens. And, know- 
ing the reasons, we can promptly 
apply remedial measures when the 
questionnaire replies indicate that 
such measures are necessary. 


Aim to Improve Furniture 
. > 
Sales Tactics 
Representatives from practically every 
State group of furniture retailers at- 
tended the semi-annual meeting of the 
National Retail Furniture Association 
in Chicago last week which adopted 
resolutions governing advertising and 
sales practices and the better conduct of 
furniture retailing. Four resolutions 
were passed unanimously. These were: 
1. That the National Association 
to local associations the stand 
advertising practice now in 
use by the Better Business Bureau of 
Detroit. These standards have been 
widely approved and adopted in many 
cities, 

That the National Association rec- 
aman to its members that the use 
of comparative prices in advertising 
be discontinued. 

3. That corporate donations to chari- 
ties and community funds be exempt 


pass on 
ards of 


from taxes. f ‘ 
4. That national legislation prevent- 
ing the interstate shipment of prison 


made furniture be sought. 


R. A. Johnstone Starts Own 
Business at San Francisco 


Roger A. Johnstone, who for the 
last four years has been Western man- 
ager of Modern Priscilla, with offices 
at Chicago, is opening his own office 
at San Francisco where he will repre- 
sent Modern Priscilla, People’s Home 
Journal, Time, and Child Life. He is 
succeeded as Western manager of 
Modern Priscilla at Chicago, by Wil- 
liam A. Sittig who has acted as his 
assistant for four years. 


S. G. Barclay Joins J. H. 
Cross Agency 


Shepard G. Barclay has become 
assoc‘ated with the J. H. Cross Com- 
pany, Inc., Philadelphia advertis ng 
agency. He had been field service secre- 
tary of the Association of National 
Advertisers, Inc., New York, and _ is 
succeeded in this position by Walter 
G. Springer. Mr. Barclay also was at 
one time with the Gardner Advertising 
Company, Inc., St. Louis. 


Advanced by “The Modern 
Hospital” 


B. K. Hollister, for many years 
with the Modern Hospital Publishing 
Company, Inc., Chicago, publisher of 
The Modern Hospital, has been elected 
secretary of the corporation. 
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The stationery store in the arcade 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Station, New York, reminds the 
passing thousands each day that 
the Sheaffer Pen is nationally ad- 
vertised, by showing a color page 
from Vanity Fair in its display. 
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vit to read all week 
hint Hts Kind in the 404 State 


Eiterest Value ?--- 


hee: The Globe-Democrat Sun- 
jemac day Magazine Section is the 
adv @ biggest thing of its kind in 
ne, W. the 49th State. 
e Na Fiction by the most prom- 
2 inent contemporary writers. 
Feature and Puzzle Pages. 
Special Juvenile Features. 
People save this section 
to read all week. 
ducti 9 
-oble overage 5 --- 
ack.ar | St. Louis and the 49th 
| pow) State—the famous market 


which spends $18,000,000,000 
a year .. . Get your share. 
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To insure its advertisers 
the unique reader interest 
which makes its advertising 
columns so productive, The 
Star goes the limit editorially 
to produce a metropolitan 
newspaper. The list of Star 
editorial features is a blue 
book of Indiana journalism. 
The results are written in 
sales. 


The INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Always first—always fair—always complete 


a 


National Representatives 


KELLY-SMITH CoO. 
Marbridge Bldg., New York 
Lytton Bldg., Chicago 








GRAVURE SERVICE CORP. 
25 West 43rd Street 
New York 
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Why Stop Advertising? 





An Answer to the Vice-President Who Explained in Printers’ INK Why 
He Stopped Advertising. 


By Arthur 


ie the June 25 issue of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, the vice-president of a 
manufacturing company set forth 
his reasons for calling a halt to 
a national advertising campaign. 
His problem dealt with the adver- 
tising. and selling of a quality 
product for the home. 

Briefly, his story is this: He 
makes only one product. Before 
advertising it, he secured a certain 
distribution, and its sales showed 
promise of a large business. At 
the end of the first year (the de- 
vice was put on the market about 
three years ago) he inaugurated 
a national consumer advertising 
campaign. He kept on calling on 
the dealers, and could see the 
benefits of this advertising. Sales 
mounted as the advertising con- 
tinued, and he felt greatly encour- 
aged. 

Then a dealer showed him a 
cheap imitation of his own article. 
The item was virtually the same, 
its appearance on the dealer’s floor 
was much the same, and the price 
was $4.25 against his own $7.50. 
Soon, other imitators also entered 
the field, and he realized that, 
through his own advertising, he 
was selling the idea of such a 
product to the consumer, but the 
consumer was buying the other 
fellow’s less expensive article. 
“Advertising,” he says, “invites 
competition, and the kind of com- 
petition against which advertising 
is often helpless.” 

And he ceased advertising. 

I feel that he is unjust in laying 
the blame for his troubles upon 
advertising. The purpose of ad- 
vertising is to obtain a larger sale 
for the product advertised, and 
this, he grants, it did very effec- 
tively. Any product enjoying a 
large sale automatically becomes 
well known, and acquires a certain 


reputation—a certain fame. To 
be famous is to be imitated. “And 
from imitation,” cries this vice- 
president in his article, give 








M. Sherrill 


me liberty, or give me death!” 

Let us consider for a moment 
what would have happened in 
these three years had no adver- 
tising campaign been undertaken. 
There are, obviously, but two pos- 
sibilities—the product would have 
been successful, or it would have 
failed. In the light of the first 
year’s success it would seem that, 
even without advertising, a certain 
distribution would have been se- 
cured for it, and a considerable 
sale would have resulted. The re- 
sult of these sales would, inevi- 
tably, be cheap imitations, because 
any successful quality product that 
can possibly be copied in a cheaper 
edition is bound to be copied, ad- 
vertising or no advertising. 

I feel sure that had Ralph Waldo 
Emerson’s mouse-trap builder 
(who employed no advertising) 
sold the finest possible mouse-trap 
to the world at a price of $3, some 
enterprising Wallingford would 
have opened a shop on this beaten 
path and sold an imitation of the 
famous trap for $2.49! So rather 
than blame advertising for invit- 
ing competition, isn’t it fair to 
blame the success of the product? 

“How have other manufacturers 
solved a question of this kind?” 
asks the vice-president. Before 
answering, let’s find out how 
many other manufacturers have 
faced this problem. 


PROBLEM IS COMMON 


After pretty much thought on 
the matter, I am of the opinion 
that the manufacturer who does 
not have this question to contend 
with is the exception rather than 
the rule. 

Who made the first automobile? 
I don’t know, but look at the num- 
ber of imitators in the automotive 
field. Come down to a specific 
point—the feature of having eight 
cylinders in line. The idea, I be- 
lieve, originated in Germany. If 
my memory serves me, Duesen- 
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berg and Packard were the first to 
offer it to the American public. 
Other manufacturers followed, 
and only this month the Diana 
Light Straight 8 makes its bow. 
Current prices on roadster models 
of three of these straight eights 
are: Packard $3,950, Jordan 
$2,575, and Diana $1,895. I won- 
der if Packard blames advertising 
for inviting competition? If so, 
present Packard advertising shows 
that that company does not con- 
sider it “competition against which 
advertising is helpless.” 

Who first introduced electric 
refrigeration? Once again, I don’t 
know, but look at the number of 
existing electric refrigerators and 
refrigerating units ready for in- 


stalment into ice-boxes. For in- 
stance: Audiffren, Chillerator, 
Copeland, Frigidaire, Frostic, 


ElectrICE, Electro-Kold, Lipman, 
Isko, Kelvinator, Multicold, Serv- 
el, and Superior—selling at prices 
ranging from $230 to $900. Sure- 
ly, many of these have followed 
the leaders, and the pioneers have 
fought for their share of the 
market. 

Who made the first toothpaste, 
the first radio, the first camera, 
the first typewriter, the first pho- 
nograph? And how many com- 
petitive imitators entered each of 
these fields? Again, I don’t know. 
But I do know this: That if the 
originators of these articles are 
still doing a large business today, 
they owe it to the fact that while 
they advertised the product and 
the theory (which was as helpful 
to their competitors as to them- 
selves) they also advertised the 
advantages of their own individual 
articles, and kept their names be- 
fore the buying public. 

Look at the automobile adver- 
tisements of today. Do they tell 
us of the advantages of the auto- 
mobile in general, or do they 
stress the advantages of the XYZ 
car? Look at the toothpaste ad- 
vertisements. They urge us to 
keep our teeth clean, to visit good 
dentists at regular intervals, to 
avoid pyorrhea and a dozen other 
such things. But, each advertise- 
ment, at the same time, strives to 
sell one particular brand of tooth- 
paste. 
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Can’t we answer the vice-presi- 
dent’s question, then, by saying 
that other manufacturers faced 
with his problem have either taken 
it for granted that a market ex- 
isted for a certain commodity, and 
have advertised their own selling 
features, or they have advertised 
first to create a desire for the arti- 
cle, and then proceeded to show 
why their own products were the 
best buy? i 

“Ought we,” he asks a moment © 
later, “to go on spending money © 
for advertising on the theory that 
we will get our share of results © 
even though we do create a mar- 
ket for competitors, and that vir- 
tue will be its own reward in the 
end?” Yes, and no. You ought 
to go on spending money for ad- 
vertising, but not on the theory 
that you suggest. There is no 
need for you to spend money cre- 
ating a market for your competi- 
tors, and hoping for a share of © 
the business. And may Heaven © 
help the manufacturer who looks 
for virtue, unaided, to be its own 
reward! 


WHY ADVERTISING IS NEEDED 


You ought to advertise—or to 
put it more strongly, you really 
must advertise your product in 
order to secure any appreciable 
sales volume. Why? Because in 
no other way, according to your 
own statements, can you sell the 
consumer. You and your sales 
force have no difficulty in getting 
the dealer to stock your product. 
But it is impossible for you and 
your salesmen to get to the con- 
sumer as well. And—may I quote 
your own words?—“the average 
dealer doesn’t know how to sell 
a quality article.” 

Advertising must, therefore, sell 
the consumer before he sets foot 
in the dealer’s store. It must sell 
him not only the idea of such a 
product—it must sell him your 
specific article. It must do what 
the dealer can not (or will not) 
do: It must convince the con- 
sumer that the $3.50 or $4.50 dif- 
ference in price is not for a cute 
patented opening and closing fea- 
ture, but for superior construction 
and superior materials which will 9 
make the article give greater satis- | 
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cA Review of Five Weeks’ Advertising 





“A Class Magazine 
in a Class by Itself” 


‘Because... 


Its price is the highest 


Its readers are selected by 
débutantes 


It has built up a staff of 
exclusive contributors 


It is the only smart fashion 
magazine that publishes 
fiction 


Its appeal is entirely to the 
woman who can afford the 


best 


yf these seem simply like bald assertions, 
cok back in mardi of Printers’ Ink for 


facts that back them up...or question us 
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faction, and at the same time out- 
last the cheaper brands. 

After the dealer has had Several 
people who have been previously 
sold by your advertising walk in 
and demand your article by name, 
and pay for it without quibbling 
over the price, in spite of the price 
tags on your competitors’ devices, 
T’ll bet a cookie that he'll begin 
to push your brand, and he'll 
sell it. ; 

I’ll bet another cookie that if 
you send him reprints of your 
advertisements, you will not only 
inspire him to push your product, 
for he knows that you are helping 
him sell it, but the advertisements 
will refresh his mind with the 
talking points that you brought 
out in selling him, and which, you 
admit, “he has forgotten by the 
time the shipment is received.” 

Now to leave theory and come 
down to the brass tacks of this 
vice-president’s dilemma: If com- 
petitors have already cut into his 
market to the extent that he de- 
scribes, drastic steps must be 
taken. Otherwise, the best he can 
hope for is a small and constantly 
dwindling sales volume. 

I will not join those who grand- 
ly suggest meeting competition 
with a cheaper device, nor will I 
urge another basket with addi- 
tional eggs. These suggestions 
sidestep the issue; they do not 
settle the problem in hand. 

Let us accept as our problem, 
then, the fact that we want to fur- 
ther the sale of this quality prod- 
uct as it is. Let us accept also 
that, no matter where the blame 
lies, competitive imitators have cut 
into the market. Let us admit 
that the advertising appropriation 
is a decidedly limited one. | 

Were I in the vice-president’s 
shoes, my line of reasoning would 
be as follows: Advertising created 
a market for my idea. Advertis- 
ing has sold many another article 
in the face of competition. Ad- 
vertising can sell my product in 
the face of competition. ; 

My copy will be built on_a basis 
of merit and quality. It will 
stress the greater convenience of 
operation that my commodity 
offers. It will stress the excel- 
lence of materials and construc- 
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tion, which makes it a product of 
good service for a long time in 
spite of wear and abuse. It will 
stress its immunity from rust, 
from odors, and from vermin. It 
will stress the sanitary advan- 
tages, pointing out its acceptance 
in the hospital field, where the 
most exacting inspection is given 
all purchases. I will then enlist 
dealer co-operation by sending 
reprints of each advertisement, 
with letters explaining how ad- 
vertising was helping him sell this 
article, and reminding him of its 
best selling features. 

I will start, then, with a mod- 
erate appropriation at first, and 
increase this each year as the re- 
sults warrant. The home mar- 
ket is my big field. I will select 
the best mediums in this field, 
taking as large space as my ap- 
propriation will allow, but making 
sure that whatever space I use, 
my advertisement will appear 
regularly. 

I will not lower the price on 
my product. Then, if advertising 
can increase my sales and lower 
my manufacturing costs while I 
still retain the price at which I 
started, that advertising is paying 
for itself, and I will be able to 
appropriate a larger sum for an 
even more effective campaign in 
the following year. 

So isn’t the answer to your 
problem, Mr. Vice-President, not 
to cease advertising your product, 
but to so advertise that you sell 
the superiority of your own prod- 
uct over all others in the field? 


Campaign Started for Inecto 
Rapid Notox 


Harold F. Ritchie & Company, Inc., 
New York, sales representatives for 
Inecto Rapid Notox, a hair coloring, 


plans to spend $300,000 in an adver 
tising campaign during 1925, accord 
to an announcement made to the trade 
in business-paper advertising. Women’s 
magazines and national publications are 
being used in this campaign, which has 
already started. This advertising will 
be supplemented by dealer helps. 





New Account for Ferry-Hanly 
Agency 

_ The Herr Dump Car Manufacturing 

Company, Coatesville, Pa., has placed 

its advertising account with the New 

York office of the Ferry-Hanly Adver 

tising Company. 
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Getting down 
to red tacks 


The man who sells subscriptions for 
McGraw-Hill Publications earns 
his salary* pulling red tacks out of 
maps of the United States. 


The red tack always indicates an in- 
dustrial unit. It may be a coal mine, 
central station, metal mine, indus- 
trial power plant, or something else. 


But whatever it is and wherever it 
is, when the red tack comes out a 
new subscriber comes in—and ad- 
vertisers in McGraw-Hill Publica- 
tions come into contact with a new 
industrial buying unit. 

This method of gradually pene- 


trating all worthwhile industrial 
buying units is called unitcoverage. 


The unitcoverage of McGraw-Hill 
Publications is uniformly high. 


*McGraw-Hill subscription salesmen 
always work on salary. Never on 
commission. 


McGRAW-HILL COMPANY, Inc, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. CLEVELAND. ST. LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO, LONDON, PUBLISHERS OF 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


REACHING A SUBSTANTIAL —o OF THE POTENTIAL BUYERS IN eo INDUSTRIES THEY SERVE 


mca: Mining Industria! Construction & Crd Engucering 
= — -  Sccrcaaaae Pc WORLD POWER . AMERICAN MACHINIST wien MACHDAST a NEWS-RECORD 
— JOURNAL OF BAECTRICIT: CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL aunorean women 
(NOBNIERIA INTERNACIONAL ELECTRIC Layo rrr JOURNAL 
RADIO RETAILING SLECTRICAL 





RADIO TRADE DIRECTORY 
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Well enough is not good enough | 
for SELLING RADIO 


When Radio came out of the labor f 
atory and moved into the family living 
room it ceased being a scientific marvel 7 
and became a piece of profit- ~makieg § 
merchandise. 

Advertising which was good enough when | 
the problem was PRODUCTION was 
not good enough when the vital ques 
tion became SALES. 

When sales in volume were needed ~ 
selling mediums had to be used. 
Radio manufacturers, selling entertain. ~ 
ment for the home exactly as Musical 7 
Instrument makers do, have turned de- 
cidedly to the same paper which the 
Musical Instrument trade has preferred 
for ten years. 

It is worth noting that the Journal’s 
rapid rush to second place in Radio ad- 
vertising among all New York papers 
has been largely brought about by the 
most important Radio manufacturers 
in America, For example: 
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During the first six 
months of 1925 the 
Evening Journal 
made a greater gain 
in volume of Radio 
advertising than any 
paper in the City, 
morning — evening 
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Some of the firms who have used the 

Evening Journal to SELL Radio sets 

and parts during 1924 and the first of 
1925. 


Acme Apparatus Co. 

AMBER Mre. Co. 

Att AMERICAN Rapio Co. 

ALL AMERICAN TRANS- 
FORMER 

ALLEN Braptey Co. 

AmpBassapor Sales Co. 

AMERICAN BranpD 
CONDENSER 

AMRAD 

Arco Mrc. Co. 

Apex Mrc. Co. 

AgWATER-KENT 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 

BaLkiTeE BatTeERY CHARGER 

C. Branpes, Inc. 

Bracu Mrc. Co. 

BRIGHTSON TUBES 

BrRUNSWICK-BALKE- 
CoLLENDER Co. 


CLAROSTAT 

Cotumsia Dry BatTERIESs 
Como Apparatus Co. 
CoNnTINENTAL Fisre Co. 
Crostey Rapro Corp. 
CUNNINGHAM TUBES 
Curkorp CoRPORATION 


A. C. Dayton 

Dayton Fan & Moror Co. 
De Forest Co. 

DraMonp StaTE Fisre Co, 
DictoGRaPH Propucts Co. 
DILEcTo 

DusiLierR CONDENSER 


Eacte Rapio Co. 
Evectric Propucts Mrs. 


Co. 
Evectric RESEARCH Las. 
ERLA 
EverReaDyY BATTERIES 
Exipe BattTERiEs 


Fapa 

Farranp GopLEy SPEAKER 
FEDERAL 

Cuas. FresHMAN Co, 

H. W. Frost 


Garop NEUTRODYNE 
A. H. Grese 


HaMMARLUND Mrc. Co. 
HaAZELTINE CORPORATION 
Hottzer Casor Co. 


INDEPENDENT RapIo 


JEWETT 
Jos. W. Jones 


Cotrn B. KENNEDY 
K-E Loup SPEAKER 
Kopet Mrc. Co. 


MaGnavox 

Marko StTorRAGE BATTERIES 
Moon Rapro CORPORATION 
Music Master Corp. 


PATHE . 
Precision EguipmMent Co. 


Rapio CORPORATION OF 
AMERICA 
Raven Rapro Co. 


Samson Propucts 

Steerer Rapio Corp. 

Sitver Vorce Loup 
SPEAKER 

SorpERALL 

Sonora PuHone Co. 

Spartan Exectric Co. 

SpauLpING Fipre Co. 

Stanparp Rapio Corp. 

STROMBERG-CARLSON 


THERMIODYNE 
Tuompson R. 
Topp Exectric Co. 
TIMMINS TALKERS 
TuSKA 


Unitep Screntiric Lass. 


Ware Rapio Corporation 
Workrite Mrc. Co. 


ZenitH Rapio Corp. 


EVENING JOURNAL 


aia America—and at 3c a copy 
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Behind the Scenes in the Conven- 





tion Industry 


An Inspection Tour of the Machinery That Has Created and Fostered 
the Convention Habit in America 


By Albert E. Haase 


ss HE convention business is 
the largest noisy business 
about which there has been but 
little noise,” says an old-time con- 
vention secretary. 
He is right. The convention 
has become a booming industry. 
Its growth has been prodigious in 


merce, are thinking and working on 
conventions every day in the year. 
The industry has grown to such an 
extent that it now holds its own 
convention, that of the Interna- 
tional Association of Convention 
Bureaus. 

The great growth of this indus- 


the United 
States in the 
last fifteen 
years. Its 
growth toward 
Canada in the 
last few years 
passes belief. 

It is estimated 
that nearly fif- 
ten million 
Americans __at- 
tended conven- 
tions last year. 
F. F. Hendrick- 
son, manager 
of World Con- 
vention Dates, 
estimates that 
about 12,300 
conventions will 
be held during 
1925. 

There are 
other facts that 
indicate the 
growing impor- 
tance of the 
convention _ in- 
dustry. Rail- 
roads have em- 
ployees charged 
with the job of 
looking after 








The heads of every business 
house have “a convention prob- 
lem.” Every year they must de- 
cide on attendance at conven- 
tions in their own industry and 
in allied industries—those from 
which they buy and those to 
which they sell. 

They have seen conventions 
grow in number and in scope 
and ambition. They havea vague 
feeling that there is a high- 
powered machine behind con- 
ventions; some machine that is 
unflagging in its zeal to “put 
the convention over” in Amer- 
ican industry. There is such a 
machine behind all conventions 
—business, social, political, labor 
and fraternal conventions. 

The purpose of this article is 
to show why that machine 
exists; how it operates; and the 
direction in which it is headed. 
The article does not contain, 
and it is not intended that it 
should contain, any discussion 
of the value of conventions to a 
business or industry. 








try has raised 
questions in the 
minds of many 
concerning the 
machinery _ be- 
hind it. It is 
readily observed 
at most conven- 
tions that every 
detail is taken 
care of. Trans- 
portation at re- 
duced rates ; ho- 
tel reservations, 
baggage check- 
ing; automobile 
rides in the con- 
vention city and 
entertainment. 
All of these 
things seem to 
be automatically 
provided 
for each dele- 
gate. Who takes 
care of them? 
Who pays the 
expenses ; for it 
is plain that 
much expense 
is involved. 
Take an ex- 
ample from the 
advertising field. 


conventions. Some even have spe- 
cial convention departments. Hotels 
have employees whose sole duties 
are concerned with conventions. 
Throughout the length and breadth 
of the land there can be found in 
city after city men, who as secre- 
taries of convention and _ tourists 
bureaus or of chambers of com- 


The recent convention at Houston, 
Texas, of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, will 
serve. H. H. Haines, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Houston Chamber of Commerce, 
says that this convention which 
lasted for five days had an attend- 
ance of “about 1,750 registered 
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delegates.” The Houston Cham- 
ber of Commerce spent $85,000 
taking care of that convention, ac- 
cording to Mr. Haines. Figured 
on a per-delegate basis it amounts 
roughly to $50 per delegate. A 
large sum of money. Doubtless 
there are records of larger sums 
spent in taking care of business 
conventions. We know, beyond 
doubt, that there are records of 
larger sums spent by cities in 
entertaining political and fraternal 
conventions. The National Demo- 
cratic Convention held in New 
York last July cost $600,000. 
Where do such great amounts 
of money come from? And 
what return is expected from such 
expenditures, which, taken in the 
aggregate, must be stupendous? 
Those are the questions that the 
convention industry raises in the 
mind of an outsider today. An 
answer is afforded by an examiina- 
tion into the machinery that is 
back of the convention industry. 
There are three important parts 
of that machinery: (1) The 
Chamber of Commerce and _ its 
subsidiary organization, or at times 
an independent body, the conven- 
tion and tourist bureau; (2) 
Hotels, and (3) Railroads. 


The Chamber of Commerce or 
its prototype is the starting point. 
It was the first organized body 
that set out to stimulate and foster 
conventions. From its activities 
have sprung the convention and 
tourist bureaus, which in most 
cases are affiliated with it, and 
which in some cases are inde- 
pendent of it. The basic under- 
lying motive of the Chamber of 
Commerce in fostering conven- 
tions is to bring people to the city 
it represents. This motive has 
been described for us in pictur- 
esque language by R. E. Logsdon, 
secretary and manager of the 
Memphis Convention and Tourist 
Bureau. Here is his statement of 
the case: 

“About thirty years ago, the 
slogan, ‘Be a Booster,’ was gen- 
erally adopted throughout the 
United States. Every hamlet with 
two or more residents announced 
itself to be a city, and went out to 
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boost itself. The first step was to 
raise a fund, and the second step 
was to spend it. Being without 
any intelligent conception of how 
to do it, the result was broadcast, 
unorganized publicity and adver- 
tising, without any definite or 
traceable results, and the expendi- 
ture entirely unjustified by the 
quality of results obtained. 

“Tt required several years, and 
naturally the expenditure of many 
millions of dollars before any 
community began to realize that 
broadcast boosting was expensive 
and futile. Some communities 
have not yet learned this lesson. 

“California communities _ first 
discovered that if bankruptcy 
were to be evaded, immigration 
stimulated, and traceable results 
obtained, it would be necessary to 
organize for publicity activities. 
The first step they took was that 
of general advertising among the 
people of California, in order that 
large funds might ‘be raised for 
extensive advertising throughout 
the country. This general adver- 
tising stimulated curiosity for 
California throughout the country, 
but the traceable results apparently 
did not balance with the expendi- 
tures. Accordingly, the Califor- 
nians took two important depar- 
tures from their original program, 
although still maintaining much 
general advertising and publicity 
activities. These departures were 
the conception of the national and 
international exposition idea, later 
carried out successfully in San 
Francisco and San Diego, and the 
adoption of the convention bureau 
system. 

“There is nothing magical about 
the convention bureau system. Its 
formula is simply that while it 
may be impossible for Californians 
to take California around to every 
city and town in the United States, 
show its places and things of in- 
terest, and permit the folks to in- 
hale its climate, it is possible to 
bring groups of men and women 
together at conventions in Cali- 
fornia, and there sell them the 
California idea. This same prin- 
ciple is applicable to every other 
city in the United States.” 

Other cities did not hesitate for 
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Who Elected 
Coolidge? 


SIDENT COOLIDGE waselected 
by a majority of 3,000,000 votes 
over his four opponents; he re- 
44) ceived the support of men and 
women in every walk of life in the United 
States. Every appeal that was made during 
the campaign was directed to the people— 
not to any one class—not to wealth or to 








social standing. 


“The Necessary Two Million’’ 


was a margin of safety 
needed toassure Coolidge 
of election—for until he 
was actually elected, the 
issue was in the balance. 


You have been directing 
your advertising to a vast 
and profitable market — 
but there is in addition to 
that market, another two 
million that reaches an- 
other element in the mag- 
azine reading world, 
developed within the past 
five years and nowarrived 
at a point where it must 
be recognized for what it 
is —“The Necessary Two 
Million.” 


TRUE STORY, by the 
universality of its appeal, 
goesinto millions of 
homesin which magazines 
were once strangers or 
only casual visitors. 


It has thus opened up 
vast, new possibilities — 
markets scarcely touched 
beforethis magazine 
showed that it could at- 
tract two million people 
who are new, potential 
buyers of at least three- 
quarters of the nation’s 
advertised merchandise. 


It is “The Necessary Two 
Million.” 


rue Story 


“The Necessary Two Million” 











“GREATEST COVERAGE—LOWEST COST” 
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a minute to put the idea into prac- 
tice. The idea spread like wild- 
fire and with its spread came live- 
ly competition among cities for 
the honor of being chosen as a 
meeting place. The quickest and 
easiest way was to “buy” conven- 
tions. Cities vied with each other 
in the inducements offered and 
national organizations readily sold 
themselves to the highest bidder. 
“Free railroad fare; free Pullman 
accommodations; large contribu- 
tions to individuals influential in 
organizations holding conventions 
and larger contributions to enter- 
tainment funds,” says one who 
knows the convention industry, 
were inducements offered by cities. 

Such competition, of course, led 
to greater and greater excesses and 
became well nigh ruinous to every 
city entering into it. It had, as old- 
time convention managers have 
pointed out, a marked effect upon 
the very nature of conventions 
themselves. The large amounts of 
money available for free entertain- 
ment naturally turned any conven- 
tion, even though it was disposed 
to be serious, into a “lark” or a 
‘Soyride.” The temptation to 
have a good time was too strong. 

Business men who were desirous 
of disposing of business matters 
at conventions and who also were 
equally desirous of maintaining 
their self-respect by paying for 
what they wanted, revolted against 
this system. Convention managers 
who could sense this attitude and 
who could see the folly of “buy- 
ing” conventions, have set out to 
change the system. Through the 
International Association of Con- 
vention Bureaus of which some 
forty cities are members, they are 
developing a code of ethics and 
standards of practice that is tend- 
ing to raise the tone of their 
business. 

In order to get first-hand infor- 
mation we queried convention or- 
ganizations in more than fifty 
cities in all parts of the country. 
Most of the cities of which in- 
quiry was made maintain offices 
and organizations that are charged 
with getting and handling conven- 
tions. These bureaus are support- 
ed by the citizens and business 











of each city or com- 
The maintenance of such 
bureaus in some cases runs into 
large figures. The cities that are 
members of the convention asso- 
ciation raise, by popular subscrip- 
tion, sums ranging from $20,000 
to $100,000 annually for the sup- 
port of their bureaus. The St. 
Louis Convention and Publicity 
Bureau had a budget last year of 
about $80,000; the Detroit Con- 
vention Bureau one of $40,000 or 
$50,000; the Toronto, Canada, 
Publicity Bureau, around $25,000; 
the Atlanta, Ga. Convention 
Bureau, around $18,000. These 
figures come from the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 

Answers to our first question, 
“How Do You Get Conventions?” 
indicated that a change has taken 
place in the manner in which as- 
sociations choose convention cities. 
Formerly convention locations 
were chosen from the floor of a 
convention. Now the selection is 
usually made by a special commit- 
tee. This means that the old sys- 
tem of sending a silver-tongued 
orator to spellbind a large crowd, 
is passing out. 

The method now generally fol- 
lowed is one that makes use of a 
city’s members of the particular 
organization whose convention is 
sought. Sometimes the conven- 
tion bureau manager accompanies 
the delegation to the convention. 
Sometimes temporary offices are 
set up by the convention bureau 
manager. Sometimes one or more 
of the city’s best orators or of its 
leading business men are sent with 
the delegation. Letters from the 
mayor and presidents of business 
organizations, or properly timed 
telegrams from such sources, also 
are used. Sometimes the local 
delegation is loaded down with a 
lot of novelties and printed matter 
which it distributes at the conven- 
tion. 

The use of paid space in an 
organ or year book published by 
the association in question, or of 
paid space in a business paper 
reaching that association is an- 
other method. A consistent direct- 
mail campaign to all members or 
(Continued on page 49) 
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What Is 


Merchandising? 


T ISN’T merely “loading” the 

dealer. That’s no trick at all. 
Any newspaper, anywhere, strong 
or weak, with a fast-working mer- 
chandise service can do it. 


But “loading” is merely one-tenth of 
the operation. 

To that must be added in proper 
sequence: Profound knowledge of the 
market; real knowledge of merchandis- 
ing principles; actual, not hoped-for, 
dealer co-operation; efficient field work; 
real counsel instead of haphazard guess- 
work, 

Then: An adequate and responsive 
newspaper circulation. 

There you have the other nine-tenths 
of the cycle—real newspaper merchan- 
dising. 

That’s the kind of merchandising 
service the Chicago Evening American 
renders, without “goulash” or frills. 

Any responsible advertiser may avail 
himself of it. 























Daily average net paid circulation for 
first five months of 1925 — 468,792 
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| Illustrated Daily News 
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GERMANS BLOCK SIGNING OF ‘TRE ATY 

Newport to Entertain Prince of Wales in August 






































June, 1919 


—the first issue of New 
York’s Picture Paper 
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June, 1925 


Daily Average 908,390 
The Largest Daily Circulation 
in America 

Buy on a rising market. 


New Yorks Picture ewspaper 


25 Park Place, New York 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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COSMOPOLITAN 


Are You Striving for 


LOWER SELLING COSTS? 


HERE are 3,855 communities in Michigan, 

but the bulk of all business is consum- 
mated in only 93 of these places. These 93 
communities are what we call the Primary 
Market. 


Take Cosmopolitan, for instance. In Michigan, 
we sell 79,627 copies of the magazine each 
month and 70,707 of these copies (88.8%) 
are sold in the 93 cities and towns that make 
up the Primary Market. 


Other manufacturers of merchandise who 
follow scientific and economical methods of 
distribution do likewise, it having been defi- 
nitely established that concentration of great- 
est efforts in the Primary Market is the only 
means by which selling costs may be kept 
within reasonable limits. 


In the August issue of Cosmopolitan there is a 
four-page insert which tells the story of the 
Primary Market in Michigan. And, because 
Michigan is a typical state, it tells the story 
of the Primary Market in the United States. A 
copy of the August issue will be sent upon request. 


Hearst’s International 


Combined with 
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certain selected members is still 
another method. Sending a 
gaudily uniformed brass-band is 
an idea used by some cities as a 
way to attract attention to them- 
selves as contenders for a con- 
vention. 

Once a bureau has been defi- 
nitely promised a convention, it 
starts work to make that conven- 
tion a “success.” From its own 
standpoint as well as that of the 
organization holding a convention 
the important thing is a big at- 
tendance. Most convention bureaus 
go to work “to bring out the 
crowd” as soon as possible. Direct 
mail is usually employed for this 
purpose. Files are maintained 
that show how other cities handled 
certain situations and such files 
are made available to the conven- 
tion committee. As the convention 
draws nearer, more and more de- 
tail work is taken on by the 
convention bureau. 

It arranges to have the mayor 
or some other public official make 
the opening address; gets other 
types of speakers; sees that man- 
agers of theatres are given infor- 
mation concerning the organiza- 
tion and some of its prominent 
delegates; arranges parties for 
wives of delegates; provides for 
automobile sight-seeing parties; 
gets police escorts for such 
parties; obtains necessary consent 
for suspension of speed laws in 
their favor and arranges for 
rooms and meeting halls. It may 
take charge of such work as regis- 
tration of the delegates, mainte- 
nance of an information bureau 
and housing of the delegates. 


THE AIM OF EACH BUREAU 


The amount of work done varies 
with each city. In general, though, 
it may be said that the aim of 
each bureau is to do everything 
possible that will lead to a large 
attendance. Some bureaus even 
go so far as to instruct organiza- 
tions on the matter of the psy- 
chology of conventions. One man, 
long experienced in convention 
business, says that the proper 
“selling” of the program for a 
convention can stimulate attend- 
ance. He claims that a program 
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should never be sent out “cold.” 
It should always be accompanied, 
he says, by a letter which praises 
the program for its “how to” 
value and its “meatiness.” 

The work that a_ convention 
bureau does up to this point, may 
be described as “service,” and is 
generally paid for out of its oper- 
ating budget. 

The third question asked of 
convention bureaus, namely, “How 
Far Do You in Sharing the 
Expense of the Convention?” is 
not concerned with the foregoing 
work but with that which is done 
after the convention arrives in 
town. Practically every city in 
the country guarantees a meeting 
place or places free of charge, for 
the convention. In some cities 
where municipal auditoriums are 
maintained, this is easily arranged. 
In other cities where hotels have 
large meeting or assembly rooms 
it is also easily arranged. In 
other cities it is not an easy prob- 
lem. In Dayton, for example, it 
is necessary for the chamber of 
commerce to pay a rental of $50 a 
day for a meeting place for con- 
ventions that come to that city. 

From this point on, there is a 
great variation in the extent and 
scope of financial help that a city 
gives to a convention through its 
convention bureau or chamber of 
commerce. 

Generally, it may be said that 
the amount varies with each city 
according to the manner in which 
it judges the character and im- 


portance of conventions. Boat 
rides, automobile rides, picnics, 
theatre parties, barbecues, free 


banquets, and souvenirs, are some 
of the general forms in which 
cities make their contribution to- 
ward the entertainment of a con- 
vention. 

The money for such contribu- 
tions comes from various sources. 
In some instances it may be con- 
tributed entirely by the local dele- 
gation of the association in the 
city where the convention is being 
held; more often, especially if it 
is a large convention, by a levy on 
the general public in the conven- 
tion city. If it is a medium-size 
convention the levy may be made 
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on hotels, restaurants and retail 
merchants. Jn some cases the 
necessary money may come in the 
form of an appropriation from the 
city council. In other cases it is 
taken from the general treasury 
of the chamber of commerce or 
the convention bureau. There are 
a few cities where any attempt to 
raise money for the entertainment 
of a convention is absolutely dis- 
couraged. Such cities feel that the 
entire expense incurred by a con- 
vention should be paid for by the 
organization holding that conven- 
tion. 

In practically no case today 
would the contribution made by a 
convention bureau of a chamber 
of commerce cover the entire ex- 
pense of a convention. This means 
that the organization holding the 
convention must itself raise funds. 

Several methods are followed: 
Certain conventions of profes- 
sional men such as doctors and 
dentists finance all of the expense 
for conventions through the sale 
of space in expositions held in 
connection with their conventions. 
The sale of space in a year book 
or other publication of an associa- 
tion is a similar method. Another 
method occasionally employed is 
to have the hotels contribute to 
the association an amount that 
will cover any expense that the 
association itself might incur. 
Closely allied with that method is 
one used in communities that are 
having a real estate boom. In such 
cases the real estate interests may 
assume all of the convention ex- 
penses of an association. 

All of these methods are used 
in the belief that they relieve the 
delegate of any direct expense for 
any entertainment features at a 
convention. 

With one exception this is a 
fairly comprehensive picture of 
the whole financial methods back 
of conventions. That one excep- 
tion is the leaven in the whole 
situation. It is the registration fee 
system—a simple plan that saves 
the self-respect of the delegate 
and one that is growing in use. 
This plan, John R. Young of the 
New York Merchants Association 
tells us, was started by the Na- 
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tional Wholesale Druggists Asso- 
ciation. That particular associa- 
tion year after year found that 
business features were in danger 
of being subordinated to joy-rides, 
In an endeavor to reverse that ten- 
dency the association decided to 
assess each delegate a registration 
fee of $25. The plan met with 
success and association after as- 
sociation has followed it. There 
is no other association that we 
could find a record of the registra- 
tion fee of which is as high as that 
of the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists Association. Of those that 
use the registration fee the great- 
est number, by far, charge but $5. 
The Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, at its convention in 
Houston this year, as previously 
referred to, had a registration fee 
of $5. When it is recalled that 
the Houston Chamber of Com- 
merce spent $85,000 entertaining 
the 1,750 delegates to this conven- 
tion it is clear that this was a 
case where a fee of $5 was in- 
adequate if that convention in- 
tended to have the delegates pay 
their own expenses. 

The fourth and last question 
asked of convention bureaus was, 
“What Returns Did Your City 
Get Out of the Convention?” The 
answers to this question carried 
an occasional surprise. 

Almost every city, of course, held 
the opinion that a convention has 
“publicity” value. Almost every 
city also held that a convention 
brought “new” money into circula- 
tion. Some of them endeavored 
to estimate the amount of money 
that conventions brought. These 
estimates vary from $5 to $15 a 
day per delegate. Most of them 
used the estimate of $10, a fig- 
ure authorized by the Interna- 
tional Association of Convention 
Bureaus as representing the value 
per day of a convention delegate 
to a city. 


ATLANTA BOOSTS CONVENTIONS 


Some cities are in doubt as to 
whether or not there is any value 
of any kind whatever. Others de- 
scribe very specific values. Atlanta, 
Ga., believes that to a certain de- 
gree conventions are responsible 
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Achievement 


The Detroit News Printed 
More Advertising the First 
Five Months of This Year 
Than During Any Similar 
Period In Its History 


13,723,458 


LINES OF TOTAL ADVERTISING 


new high point for The Detroit News 

which last year established a world’s 
record for total advertising but also surpasses 
the advertising achievements of the well- 
known leaders of Chicago, New York, Los 
Angeles, Washington, Philadelphia, Indian- 
apolis, and other cities during this period. 


CT a notable record marks not only a 


Locally, The Detroit News carried more 
than twice as much advertising as either of 
the other two media, and led in practically 
every selling classification of advertising. 


Such advertising dominance points not only 
to the remarkable responsiveness of the great 
Detroit public and the prosperity of the ever- 
growing market, but also to the remarkable 
ability of The Detroit News to reach and 
cover this huge market alone. 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation, Week Day or Sunday, in Michigan 
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for the fact that it now has metro- 
politan hotels. 

“Atlanta probably has benefited 
more through the activities of the 


Convention and Tourists Bureau 
in both advertising and increased 
property values, than many other 
cities,” said Fred Houser, execu- 
tive secretary of the Atlanta Con- 
vention and Tourists Bureau. “In 
a measure our metropolitan hotels 
may be traced to the demand cre- 
ated by the number of conven- 
tions meeting here yearly. These 
in turn have enhanced property 
values immeasurably and have 
given us an amount of advertising 
ofa kind that money would hardly 
buy.’ 

Another unusual value attached 
to conventions is one set forth by 
the Convention Bureau of the 
Columbus, Ohio, Chamber of 
Commerce. It believes that whole- 
salers, jobbers and manufacturers 
desire to locate in convention 
cities. Dallas, Texas, makes a 
similar point. 

Some cities even go as far as to 
endeavor to put into figures the 
total amount of money that was 
brought into their city by conven- 
tions. Philadelphia, for example, 
estimates that conventions brought 
$6,500,000 new money into circula- 
tion during 1924. 

Endeavors are made at times to 
get a direct return from conven- 
tions. 

In certain cities convention 
bureaus seek to help retail 
merchants get such a return by 
turning over to retailers a list of 
the names and addresses of all 
registered delegates so that direct- 
mail advertising may be sent to 
each delegate. When the bureau 
handles the job of registering dele- 
gates, the list naturally comes into 
its possession. When this is not 
the case the bureau frankly asks 
for a copy of the list and explains 
its reason for wanting it. Every 
endeavor is made to get the list to 
the retailer on the evening of the 
opening day of the convention. 

There are other ways that are 
used to get a direct return out of 
conventions. Take a convention 
held in a district in which there is 
a real estate boom as an example. 
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If the major amount or the entire 
expense of such a convention has 
been paid for by real estate deal- 
ers in that district, those dealers 
will have no compunction about 
delivering straight selling talks on 
their real estate propositions to 
delegates attending the convention. 
(To be continued) 
Mail Order 


Sales Continue to 


Gein 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, Chi- 
cago, report sales amounting _to 


$16,095,102 for the month of June, 
against $13,938,752 for the same month 
in 1924. This is a gain of $2,156,350 
or 15.6 per cent. Sales for the first 
half of 1925 are reported at 
$118,242,460. This is an increase of 
$13,324,679 or 12.7 per cent over the 





same ‘pericd last year, when sales were 
reported at $1064,917,781. 

Sales of Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany, Chic ago, are given as $14,430,960 
for the month of June. When com 
ary with $13,039,315 reported for 
June 1924, this represents a gain of 
$1,391,645 or 10.6 per cent. Sales for 
the first | half of 1925 amounted to 
$82,425,7 against $75,725,618 a year 
ago. This represents an increase of 


$6,700,157 or 8.8 per cent. June sales 
and sales for the six months ended 
June 30 were the largest in the history 
of the company for that period. 


Associated Business Papers Set 
Convention Date 


The annual convention of The As- 
sociated Business Papers, Inc., will be 
held in Chicago on October 13, 14 and 
15. The following are members of the 
local Chicago committee on arrange- 
ments: E. R. Shaw, Power Plant Engi- 
neering, chairman, E. E. Haight, Motor 
Age and G. D. Crain, Hospital Manage- 
ment. 

At the same time, the annual meet- 
ing of the National Conference of Busi- 
ness Paper Editors will be held. Paul 


I. Aldrich, National Provisioner, has 
been appointed chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. 

\ 


Changes Name to London 


Canada Insurance Company 
The name of the London Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company of Canada, 
Toronto, has been changed to the Lon- 
don Canada Insurauce Company. This 
company has placed its advertising ac- 
count with orris-Patterson Ltd., ad- 


vertising agency, also of Toronto. 


R. R. Foster Joins Buchanan- 
Thomas Agency 


R. R. Foster, formerly vice-president 
of the Bloodhart-Soat Company, Omaha, 
Mich., advertising agency, has joined the 
staff of the Buchanan-Thomas Adver- 
tising Company, of that city. 
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If You Have Colors, 
Sail Under Them! 


PERFUMER is able to illus- 
trate his package in its true 
colors — 

A silk manufacturer finds that his 
gravure advertising assumes an en- 
tirely new importance to the retailer, 
resembling more nearly than any 
other process of newspaper repro- 
duction the actual character of his 
product — 

A photographer finds his direct 
returns trebled by reason of the life- 
like flesh tints of his copy — 

A cigarette advertiser matches the 
exact tint of his box — 

A seedsman shows his flowers in 
their full glory — 

A piano manufacturer gives his 
instrument a touch of color that 
sparkles with life — 

Almost any effect is within reach of TINTO- 
GRAVURE as printed in THE SUNDAY 
WORLD, the most effective development of 
gravure reproduction since its introduction 
to the advertiser. 































The Three-Cent Quality Medium 
of America’s Greatest Market 
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A quick, economical and certain market-contact— 
that’s the deciding factor in the modern sales plan 
of every experienced national advertiser. 


And that’s why the six newspapers listed above 
should be on EVERY advertising schedule where a 
manufacturer is interested in HOME BUYING 
POWER. 


These six newspapers are HOME newspapers. They 
offer the ideal combination of buying power, 
concentrated population and intensive circulation 
coverage. They are located in markets of KNOWN 
value. 
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Used as a group or separately this newspaper sex- 
tette offers advertisers reader responsiveness that 
produces sales at a profit. 


A representative will welcome an opportunity to 
discuss with manufacturers or their advertising 
agents a sales plan based upon standardized mer- 
chandising service representing the highest type of 
efficiency. 


Kindly address your inquiry to the nearest office: 





EASTERN OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 





2 Columbus Circle Hearst Building 5 Winthrop Square 
New York Chicago Boston 

R. E. BOONE H. A. KOEHLER S. B. CHITTENDEN 
DOY'LICCTCDYD IfyipDr 4 
NUCIIDS LER OL RUIN, Ni 
CVD ff’ if May iy ‘TCT if DAK 
SYRACUSE TI LEGRAM 


WISCONSIN NEWS (MILWAUKEE) 
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In 1924, the Dairy cows of this country 
produced $2,586,000,000 of new wealth. 


Agriculture is Fundamental. The dairy 
industry holds first place among agricul- 
tural enterprises. 


THE DAIRY FARMER serves a quarter 
of a million Farms that specialize in | 
Dairying. 











Write for complete Facts. 

















E. T. MEREDITH, PUBLISHER 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Maxims of Selling Wisdom 


Balthasar Gracian, in the Seventeenth Century, Was a Philosopher Who 
Could Instruct Twentieth Century Salesmen 


By Amos Bradbury 


IME is a careful tester of all 

things. Its testing applies 
equally well to the resale of an 
automobile, the worth of a play or 
a novel, or a bit of sculpture, and 
above all to wisdom. The man who 
sells and the man who writes ad- 
vertising copy, if he is wise is con- 
tinually studying in his spare hours 
the writings of those men upon 
whom the passing centuries have 
placed the seal of approval. There 
is, for example, a book written 
early in the Seventeenth Century 
which is full of suggestions for 
the salesman who is trying to im- 
prove his selling tactics and his 
knowledge of human nature. 

Balthasar Gracian, the author of 
this little book, called “The Art 
of Worldly Wisdom,” was in a 
double sense of the word one of 
the first men of his century. He 
was born on the eighth of January, 
1601, in a little town in the old 
Kingdom of Aragon. 

I have just been reading Gra- 
cian’s book and have been amazed 
at the manner in which he has 
summed up certain matters of 
modern sales strategy. Let us see, 
for example, how he refers to the 
man who, selling something either 
by printed word or personal ef- 
fort, does not know enough to 
keep some of his best arguments 
until the interview has progressed 
to the right point. 

“If you do not declare yourself 
immediately, you arouse expecta- 
tion,” he says. “Mix a little mys- 
tery with everything, and the very 
mystery arouses interest. When 
you explain, still leave something 
to the imagination, just as you 
do not expose your inmost thoughts 
in ordinary intercourse. Cautious 
silence is the holy of holies of 
wordly wisdom. The individual 
may imitate the divine way when 
he causes men to wonder and to 
watch.” 

To the salesman who occasion- 
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ally takes one of his best customers 
or his boss for a golf game at his 
own country club, Gracian has sev- 
eral words of caution. They are 
worth careful consideration in the 
height of the golf season. 

“All victories breed hate. Those 
over your superiors are foolish or 
fatal. Superiority is a royal pre- 
rogative. Superiors will allow a 
man to help them but not to sur- 
pass them. The stars teach us this 
finesse with happy tact; though 
they are his children and brilliant 
like him, they never rival or sur- 
pass the brilliancy of the sun.” 

To sales executives bothered 
with intense competition, who must 
depend upon unusual sales strategy 
to hold their place in the market, 
this man has a word of advice: 

“Sagacity fights with strategic 
changes of intention. It never does 
what it threatens. It aims in the 
air with dexterity and strikes home 
in unexpected directions. It lets a 
purpose appear in order to attract 
the opponent’s attention, but then 
turns round and conquers by the 
unexpected.” 


RIGHT TO THE POINT 


For the star salesman who thinks 
he does not have to do as much 
footwork as the less competent 
members of the sales force, there 
is also wise instruction: 

“There is no attaining leader- 
ship without both application and 
ability. Mediocrity obtains more 
with application than superiority 
without it. Work is the price which 
is paid for eminence.” 

The man with only one method 
of sales approach might learn 
something from the following: 

“Always have something new 
wherewith to show something 
striking each time one calls upon 
patrons. Keep expectation alive and 
conceal the limits of capacity. The 
skilful falconer flies only enough 
birds to serve for the chase. Keep 
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something in reserve for the next 
time.” 

Men in positions of authority 
who are inclined to let complaints 
or other matters assume too much 
importance in their own minds, re- 
ceive this bit of advice from Gra- 
cian: 

“Troublesome things must not 
be taken too seriously if they can 
be avoided. It is preposterous to 
take to heart that which you should 
throw over your shoulder. Much 
that would be something can be- 
come nothing by being left alone.” 

The salesman who carries his 
argumentative type of selling into 
his own organization is given this: 

“To find an argument in every- 
thing may prove you clever but 
such wrangling writes you down a 
fool. Such folks as you make 
a mimic war out of a most pleasant 
conversation, and in this way act 
as enemies toward their associates. 
Grit grates most in delicacies and 
so does contradiction in the affairs 
of daily life.” 

The man whose task it is to 
write interestingly of products for 
people who have not all day in 
which to read what he writes, 
might think this over in prepara- 
tion for their next piece of copy: 

“Come quickly to the centre of 
things. Many lose their way in the 
brushwood of wearisome verbosity. 
They go over the same point too 
many times wearying themselves 
and others. They waste time and 
patience on the approach, seeming 
afraid to go to the centre.” 

Isn’t this a gem for many a man 
we both know? 

“Never from obstinacy take the 
wrong side because your opponent 
has anticipated you in taking the 
right one. It is the common failing 
of those who mistake obstinacy for 
perseverance that they lose the true 
by contradicting it, and the useful 
by quarreling with it. The wise 
man takes up the cause of right 
either discovering it first or im- 
proving it later.” 

And here is one for the especial 
benefit of the salesman who talks 
too much: 

“There is always time to add a 
word, never to withdraw one. Talk 
as if you were making your will; 
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the fewer words the less litiga- 
tion.” 

To that sentiment it is safe to 
assume that every retailer would 
subscribe heartily. In the 300 max- 
ims Gracian left as his guide posts 
for men in all times are scores of 
other suggestions for sales strategy 
and copy construction. He is an- 
other one of those writers, so often 
overlooked by the casual reader, 
whose philosophy is valuable to- 
day to every man who deals with 
other people. Human nature has a 
curious habit of not changing much 
as the centuries pass. 





F. A. Robertson Heads New 
Jersey Press Association 


F. A. Robertson, of the Washington 
Star, was elected president of the 
New Jersey Press Association at its 
sixty-ninth annual meeting, which was 
held at Lenox, Mass., recently. Other 
officers elected were: Vice-president, 
Frederick L. Crane, Elizabeth Journal ; 


secretary, John W. Clift, Summit 
Herald and Record, and _ treasurer, 
W B R. Mason, Bound’ Brook 


Chronicle. The following were elected 
members of the executive committee: 
William Bryant, Paterson Press- 
Guardian; Edwin Carpenter, 
Woodbury Gloucester County Democrat; 
D. Howard Moreau, Flemington 
Hunterdon County Democrat; R. ; 
Lent, Passaic News; E. V. Savidge, 
Hopewell Herald; Henry J. Auth, 
Newark Star-Eagle, and William A. 
Haffert, Sea Isle City Cape May 
County Times. 

About 150 members and guests at- 
tended the meeting. 


B. H. Fishler with Rufus 
Bradford Burnham 


Bennett H. Fishler has joined Rufus 
Bradford Burnham, New York adver- 
tising agency, which has changed its 
name to Burnham & Fishler, Inc. Mr. 
Fishler was recently a_ vice-president 
in the New York office of the Byron 
G. Moon Co., Inc., advertising agency. 
He also was manager. of the knit goods 
department of the Dry Goods Econo- 
mist, New York, for a number of 
years. 








Starr Company of Canada 
Under New Management 


The Starr Company of Canada, Ltd., 
London, Canada, Starr pianos, phono- 
graphs "and radio sets, has been taken 
over by Canada Sales Limited, under 
which name the business will be con- 
tinued. The retail department has 
been discontinued and the business will 
be confined to manufacturing and dis- 
tributing. 
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The Best Index 
to American Thought 


Paris, May 25. 

Bernard Fay, French writer, after a study 
of the best means of knowing American 
literature and thought, says in the Vient 
De Paraitre: “It is by reading the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, the Boston Transcript, the 
New York Times, the Chicago Tribune, the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune and three or 
four other newspapers that one can arrive 
at intellectual and literary knowledge of 


the New World.” 


Reprinted by permission of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 


News Service. 


The foregoing copyrighted special cable 
constitutes added evidence of the wide- 
spread recognition accorded The Times- 
Picayune as a newspaper of character and 
influence. 

In this instance it is singled out from 
among all the newspapers in America 
published in cities of less than a half- 
million population. 


The Times-Picayune- 
(FIRST FOR THE souTn Bh) 


Representatives : Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Atlanta. R. J. Bidwell Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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Coal Fights Create New 
Competitors 


BotsrorD-CONSTANTINE COMPANY 
AN FRANCISCO 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 
Please give us references to articles 
relative to oil burners for homes and 


industry that have appeared in your 
publication. 
BotsForD-CONSTANTINE COMPANY, 
z.. 2. Hat. 


| Py bey ws asking about oil to 
heat homes and for use in in- 
dustry come to us in large num- 
bers. They increase every time 
President Lewis of the United 
Mine Workers starts to dicker 
with mine owners about increases 
in wages, the check-off system and 
all the rest of the argumentative 
points which will assume front- 
page importance from now until 
September. 

It would be a good thing if both 
operators and miners could look 
over the letters from manufac- 
turers and advertising agents and 
see the big plans which are being 
made this year to take full advan- 
tage of the almost annual coal 
battle. The man who uses coal is 
beginning to rebel at the necessity 
of reading all the details of the 
recurring fight in the coal indus- 
try which spoils his summer vaca- 
tion with the talk of strike, higher 
prices and the threat of no coal in 
his bin. He is ready to weigh 
very carefully the sales arguments 
for the many new oil and gas 
substitutes for his coal furnace. 

This is a fact which should be 
kept in mind by Mr. Lewis and 
the coal operators also. Every 
time they fight they start a host 
of competitors and lose more busi- 
ness to them. It is a good fact to 
keep in mind as the coal negotia- 
tions start—[Ed. Printers’ Ink. 


Packard Motor Shows Gain 
for Third Quarter 

The Packard Motor Car Company re- 

ports a net profit of $3,299,383 for the 

quarter ended May 31, after charges 

and taxes. This compares with 

$2,325,000 in the same period of 1924. 


Street & Finney Open 
Newark Office 


Street & Finney, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, has opened an of- 


fice at Newark, N. J 
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J. A. Barrett Advanced by 
Barnes-Crosby 





_John <A. Barrett has been elected 
vice-president of the Barnes-Crosby 
Company, St. Louis, illustrating and 


engraving. For the last ten years he 
has been with that company as a sales- 
man and three years ago was elected 
secretary. e now fills the vacancy 
created by the election of E. W. Houser 
to the office of chairman of the board. 


Broncho Inner Tube to Be 
Advertised 


The J. B. Burwell Supply Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., jobber of auto 
mobile supplies, is planning to conduct 
an advertising campaign on Broncho 
inner tubes. Farm papers and news 
papers will be used in the Oklahoma 
section. 


New Account for Harold D. 
Menken Agency 


D. E. Sicher & Company, Inc., New 
York, maker of Dove undergarments, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Harold D. Menken Advertising 
Agency, of that city. Plans call for 
the use of magazines, business papers 
and direct-mail advertising. 


H. O. Alderman with 


Dearborn Company 


H. O. Alderman, formerly 
advertising department of 
Brothers, Chicago, wholesale general 
merchandise house, has joined The 
Dearborn Company, Chicago furniture 
manufacturer. He will have charge of 
advertising and sales promotion, 


The 


with the 
Butler 


New Account for Birch-Field 


Agency 
The Embury Manufacturing Com 
pany, Warsaw, N. Y., manufacturer of 
electric and _ oil-burning lanterns, has 


placed its advertising account with the 
Rochester office of Birch-Field & Com 
pany, Inc. 


Joins “Marine Engineering 

and Shipping Age” 

S. H. Quarles, formerly a lieutenant 
commander in the United States Navy. 
has joined the New York business staff 
of Marine Engineering and Shippina 
Age, published by the Simmons-Board 
man Publishing Company. 


New Business Established for 
India Advertising 


B. S. Mattu has established an 
advertising business in San Francisco 
which will direct the India advertising 
of concerns interested in foreign trade 
He will also represent a number of 
publications published in India. 
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Ww. the sales manager in the 

crow’s nest looks farmward he 
sees something. All hands on deck 
like whalers at the cry of “White- 
water!” | 


Farm buying power is now 105 per 
cent of the 1909-13 period. It is the 
highest of any time in 16 years ex- 
cept for two war years. Farmers have 


more cash than they’ve had in half 
a decade. 


The situation challenges every busi- 
ness man. It calls for concentrated 
and continuous advertising in the 
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ie * Farm Buying 
€ farm field. Many have already seized 
€ . the opportunity. Others are making 
k their plans. 


Never in the history of our country 
have all conditions so favorably com- 


. bined to make farm paper advertis- 
ing profitable. 

| Your advertising agency realizes this 
and will gladly discuss the question 
| with you. 


Agricultural Publishers Association 


Victor F. Hayden, Executive Secretary 
76 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


Complete coverage of the farm field and dominance of 
the seventy million population in the rural market 
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Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 





















Seek your sales where families are largest. 
The birth rate on farms is 52% greater than in 
cities and 24% greater than in villages. 


Farm wives between 15 and 45 years aver- 
age 195 children per hundred, village wives 
157 and city wives 128. 


Large families mean increased sales per unit 
of circulation. More food is needed, more 
clothes, shoes, furniture, greater house room. 
Birth rate is a market index that cannot be 
ignored. 


Talk to these farm women through the 
magazine that is peculiarly their own. Reach 
the “‘purchasing agents’? of more than 750,000 
prosperous farm homes through 


THE 


FARMER'S WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 


307 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


250 Park Avenue 
New York City 
Members Audit Bureau of Circulation 





Jigs Biggest Market 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 

















Dealer Sag 


Westinghouse Acts to Forestall the Inevitable Post-Campaign Slump 


ROM where the dealer sits, 
life is one advertising cam- 


F 


paign after another. This week, 
his store is in the throes of 
intensive co-operation with the 


national campaign of one manufac- 
turer. Next week, another manu- 
facturer Comes along with a big 
campaign and a_ thorough-going 
program of dealer co-operation. 
This, in time, is succeeded by an- 
other and another. 

One problem on the manufac- 
turers’ side is that the crest of one 
campaign becomes the trough of 
the next. The dealer is so busy 
co-operating on each succeeding 
campaign that he must sag on the 
tail-end of one campaign in order 
to co-operate on the next cam- 
paign. What can the manufac- 
turer do about that sag? 

For example: In May, 1924, the 
National Electric Light Associa- 
tion held its convention at Atlantic 
City. Various groups in the elec- 
tric lighting industry formed them- 
selves into a committee called the 
Lighting Educational Committee 
and laid before the N.E.L.A. con- 
vention a plan to launch a compre- 
hensive campaign for better home 
lighting. A fund of $500,000 for 
advertising and educational work 
was subscribed by fixture, glass 
and electrical manufacturers. A 
feature of the campaign was an 
essay contest for school children, 
among the prizes offered being a 
$15,000 home. Full details of this 
contest and the advertising cam- 
paign were given in Printers’ INK 
of August 28, 1924. 

The campaign ran for something 
like eight months. According to a 
report recently made by J. 
Davidson, chairman of the Light- 
ing Educational Committee, and 
L. H. Rosenberg, secretary, the 
contest actuated more than 1,000,- 
000 school children to submit es- 
says and caused discussion in more 
than 4,000,000 homes. The report 
states that though the actual paid 
advertising was approximately 


$500,000, which was expended in 
periodicals, 


national newspapers, 
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outdoor signs and other mediums, 
the Lighting Educational Commit- 
tee conservatively estimates the 
value of this far-reaching adver- 
tising effort at $2,000,000. 

One of the manufacturers who 
contributed to the paid advertising 
campaign of the Lighting Educa- 
tional Committee was the West- 
inghouse Lamp Company. At the 
conclusion of the campaign it was 
natural to expect that lamp deal- 
ers all over the country might be- 
gin to sag a little in their selling 
efforts. To check this tendency 
and to rekindle the dealer’s inter- 
est in the subject of better home 
lighting, Westinghouse instituted a 
direct-mail campaign for West- 
inghouse dealers which is a good 
example of how one manufacturer 
can stimulate sales for his own 
product after the initial campaign 
has been completed. In this in- 
stance the initial campaign was 
a group effort participated in 
by all branches of the industry. 
The example would be just as ef- 
fective, however, had the initial 
campaign been conducted exclu- 
sively by Westinghouse. 


CAMPAIGN HAS MANY ANGLES 


The direct-mail campaign 
brought out by the Westinghouse 
Lamp Company is quite ambitious 


in scope. It was merchandised 
aggressively and effectively to 
Westinghouse salesmen and the 


company’s distributors. An im- 
pressive. portfolio, ten by thirteen 
inches in size, bearing the title 
“Better Home Lighting—Direct 
Advertising Campaign—Westing- 
house” was placed in the hands of 
the sales and distributing organiza- 
tion. Tipped to the inside front 
cover was a letter which explained 
the details of the campaign point 
by point. One paragraph of the 
letter said: “In its (the cam- 
paign’s) inception and develop- 
ment, our Illumination Bureau, 
our Engineering Department, our 
Advertising Department, and our 
Sales Department have worked 
hand in hand. From every one of 
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the angles represented by these 
four factors it is thoroughly 
right.” 

One feature is particularly in- 
teresting—the dealer is charged a 
part of the cost. One of the pieces 
offered to the dealer for distribu- 
tion to his customers is a booklet, 
or novelette, entitled “The House 
That Jack Rebuilt,” which the 
dealer is told “is one of the most 
compelling, interesting and sales- 
producing pieces of literature ever 
used in a campaign of this nature. 
It was especially written for us 
by an author of note, and every 
detail of it is as high class and 
distinctive as the text.” This book 
is charged to the dealer at the rate 
of ten cents each, in minimum 
quantities of 100. A _ letterhead 
and letter, with a postcard, de- 
signed to accompany the book to 
the consumer, are supplied free in 
the same quantities in which the 
books are ordered. Book, letter- 
head and postcard are imprinted 
with the dealer’s name and ad- 
dress. All the other mailing pieces, 
including another booklet, entitled 
“The Vogue in Home Lighting,” a 
letterhead and letter to go with it, 
some eleven envelope stuffers on 
various Westinghouse appliances 
and a poster for the dealer’s win- 
dow featuring the book, “The 
Vogue in Home Lighting,” are 
supplied without charge. The 
dealer receives quantities of the 
free mailing pieces corresponding 
with the number of the charged- 
for books ordered. 


CAMPAIGN IS SOLD TO DEALERS 


Two mailings are used by the 
Westinghouse company to sell the 
campaign to dealers. The first is 
a handsomely illustrated folder in 
triple-page letterhead style. The 
first page is a form-letter message 
to the dealer from the Westing- 
house advertising department, ex- 
plaining the campaign and urging 
the dealer to read the descriptive 
matter on the inside pages of the 
folder and to send in his order. 
The inside pages present the cam- 
paign in picture and text, the lower 
half of the third page being an 
order form which the dealer is 
asked to fill out, detach and mail. 


July 9, 1925 


Across the bottom of this form 
are the words: “You will receive 
with your material that you have 
ordered, complete instructions for 
handling this campaign in the most 
effective manner.” 

The second mailing piece is an- 
other handsomely illustrated folder 
in dual-letterhead style, with a 
second form-letter message to the 
dealer on the first page, reviewing 
the subject matter of the cam- 
paign, its importance to him and 
its value in creating business, 
This second letter, the dealer is 
told, is the last one he will receive. 
If he does not respond to this, he 
is dropped from the list and any 
further action to get in on the 
campaign must come from him. 
The two inside pages of this folder 
picture the campaign again in a 
different way. An order form is 
reproduced in one corner with the 
caption, “The above blank is the 
Magic Key that unlocks the treas- 
ure chest—use it today.” 

When the dealer receives the 
material ordered, the campaign is 
operated as follows: 

The first mailing piece to the 
consumer is the book, “The House 
That Jack Rebuilt.” One of these 
books, with a letter and return 
card, is mailed or otherwise dis- 
tributed to the dealer’ s list of cus- 
tomers and prospects. The letter, 
printed on a special two-color let- 
terhead with an attractive design 
at the top entitled, “Better Home 
Lighting,” bears the dealer’s name, 
business and address. The salu- 
tation of the letter is “Good 
Morning:” no fill-in being re- 
quired. The book, “The House 
That Jack Rebuilt,” is attractively 
described and the home-owner is 
urged to give it careful reading. 
The return card, self-addressed to 
the dealer, is enclosed with the let- 
ter. 

To such prospects as return the 
postcard, the second letter is 
mailed. This letterhead is exactly 
like the first, except it is notehead 
size and has no salutation or sig- 
nature. It advises the prospect 
that the booklet requested by the 
return of the mailing card, “The 
Vogue in Home Lighting,” is be- 
ing mailed. This book, forty-four 
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UMMER’S here. Summer 
slump’s not. 
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our average daily circulation 


is about 93,000 copies, with 
approximately 80,000 in the 


city. 





And 60,000 of those are de- 
livered on the front porches 


homes— 


of New Orleans 
morning and evening! 
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pages and cover, functions as an 
authoritative text-book on home 
lighting, illustrated with photo- 
graphs and diagrams, and tells 
the prospect how he can improve 
the lighting of his home with the 
help of the dealer. 

The eleven envelope stuffers are 
listed by the subject matter of 
each on the return card that goes 
out with the first booklet. Should 
the prospect be interested in any 
of the appliances described in the 
stuffers, the ones wanted can be 
checked and the dealer forwards 
them. 

The entire campaign is charac- 
terized by absence of complication. 
It costs the dealer just enough to 
make him want to buy it and yet 
enough to make him want to use 
it and not waste it. 


Ginter Company Sales Increase 


The Ginter Company, operating a 
chain of retail a stores in 
New England, reports sales amounting 
to $1,106,614 for the month of May, 
1925. This compares with $1,045,969, re- 
ported for the same month in 1924. 
Sales for the five-month period ended 
May 31, are given as $5,644,195, against 
$5,240,348 for the same period a year 
ago. This is an increase of $403,847. 


W. J. Stenhouse with Allied 


Newspapers, Inc. 

W. J. Stenhouse, formerly Western 
manager of the New York Daily 
Mirror, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has joined the Cleveland office of Allied 
Newspapers, Inc., publishers’ repre- 
sentative. He was at one time with 
the Chicago office of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers. 


To Represent “Vassar 
Vagabond” 


The Vassar Vagabond, recently 
started at Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., has appointed the Col- 
legiate Special Advertising Agency, 
Inc., New York, as its national re re- 
sentative. 


Witte Engine Works Account 
with W. B. Finney Agency 


The Witte Engine Works, Kansas 
City, Mo., has appointed the W. B. 
Finney Advertising Company, Inc., of 
that city, as its advertising counsel. 


Joins Lyddon & Hanford 

Charles Rumrill, formerly with the 
John P. Smith Printing Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., has joined the Lyddon 
& Hanford Company, advertising agency, 
ef that city. 
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W. R. Cummings, President, 
Export Managers Club 


W. R. Cummings, vice-president jn 
charge of sales of the Monroe Caley 
lating Machine Company, Orange, N. J, 
has been elected president of the Ex. 
port Managers lub of New York, 
Inc. E. B. Filsinger, Lawrence & 
Company, was_ elected first vice. 
president and D. W. Fernhout, Inter. 
national Manning Abrasive Company, 
second vice-president. Oren O. Gal. 
lup, Simonds Saw & Steel Company, 
and C. E. Thomas, United States Steel 
Products Company, were re-elected 
secretary and treasurer, respectively. 


Clay Products Company Starts 
Advertising Campaign 
The Clay Products Company of 
America, New Hope, Pa., manufacturer 
of face brick, has started an advertis. 
ing campaign to promote the use of 
brick for general building purposes. 
Plans call for the use of newspapers in 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. The campaign will be directed 
by the Broomfield-Hancox Company, 
Philadelphia, advertising agency. 


Larger Campaign Planned for 
Cake Icing 


James P. Smith & Company, impor- 
ters, New York, are marketing a new 
cake icing in powdered form under the 
name of Ice-a-Cake. This product is 
being advertised in a small way, ac- 
cording to H. E. Pray, of the company, 
who informs Printers’ INK that the 
advertising plans will be extended in 
the fall. 


Appointed Advertising Man- 
ager of A. J. Child & Sons 


Harold F. Snell has been appointed 
advertising manager of A. J. Child & 
Sons, St. Louis mail-order house. He 
was at one time with the advertising 
staff of the Charles William Stores, 
New York, and more recently was 
advertising manager of the Central 
Hardware Company, St. Louis. 


Sioux Falls “Press” Changes 
Ownership 


Frederick C. Christopherson, manag- 
ing editor of the Sioux Falls, S. D., 
Press, has purchased the interest of 
Charles H. J. Mitchell, publisher. 

Mr. Mitchell, together with F. F. 
Gannon, of Sioux Falls, and E. F. Lusk, 
of Yankton, S. D., has acquired the 
Rapid City, S. D., Journal. 


J. J. Finley with Aubrey & 
Moore 


J. J. Finley, formerly with Charles 
Daniel Frey, Advertising, and _ the 
Arnold Joerns Company, Inc., has 
joined the staff of Aubrey & Moore, 


Inc., Chicago advertising agency. 
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Exit the storekeeper 
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Time was when the dealer was literally a 
storekeeper—when he sold what manufac- 
turers and jobbers gave him to sell. 


Today, the storekeeper has become a mer- 
chant. He sells what he wants tosell. National 
advertising is helpless in the face of his 
opposition or indifference. To the consumer 
the dealer is a neighbor, the manufacturer 
merely a name. 


Consumer advertising pays best when the 
dealer gives it his whole-hearted support. 
Persuading the dealer to translate adver- 
tising into sales is the essence of profitable 
merchandising. 


Why not let us show you how winning 
dealer support will give you greater 
returns from your advertising dollar? 
There’s no obligation. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


Sales ‘Promotion Campaigns 
to ‘Dealer and Consumer 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 




















who forgot to sell 
tickets at 


THE MAIN ENTR# 


said the 
distinctly 
There is but a mere scatter- 
ing and handful of the popu- 
lation present whereas I had 
delicious anticipations that 
the assembled multitude 


“Business,” 


man, “is poor. 


would reach a vaster aggre- 
gate. 
looks measly. The side door 


In fact, the mop-up 


is doing business, but the 
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main entrance is just another 
of the great open spaces.” 


He found that the ticket-seller 
at the Main Entrance wasn’t 
on the job. Then he put on 
two extras to serve the wait- 
ing customers and _ business 
picked’ up until the blue 
bleachers sagged like sum- 
mer-hotel hammocks. 


There is a big door and a lit- 
tle door by which Southern 
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buyers can be reached. The 
Main Entrance is by way of 
Newspapers. Magazine circu- 
lation in the South is small, 
while Newspapers play an 
important part in every day 
life south of Mason and 
Dixon’s. 

Moreover, line rates are less 
expensive. Newspapers form 
the sure and economical me- 
dium for reaching this vast 
section of native-born Amer- 
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Since the great war, the South 
has shown material advance- 
ment that almost staggers the 
imagination. Here is a mar- 
ket of infinite possibilities, 
eager to buy, ready to pay. 
For full information on the 


market for your product, 
write to the Southern News- 
paper Publishers’ Associa- 


tion, at Chattanooga, Tenn- 


essee, or to any of the papers 





icans. 


listed below. 


These Papers Are the “OPEN SESAME” to 


ALABAMA 


Anniston Star 
Birmingham Age-Herald 
Birmingham News 


Mobile Item 

Mobile Register 
Montgomery Advertiser 
Montgomery Journal 
Opelika News 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville Journal 
Jacksonville Times-Union 
Lakeland Star-Telegram 
—— Herald 


ews 
Orlando Reporter-Star 
Orlando Sentinel 


St. Petersburg Independent 
St. Petersburg Times 

Tampa 

Tampa Tribune 

West Palm Beach Post 


GEORGIA 
Albany Herald 


Atlanta Constitution 
Atlanta Journal 





Thomasville Times-Enterprise 
Waycross Journal-Herald 


KENTUCKY 
Paducah Sun 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge State-Times 
Lafayette Advertiser 

Lake Charles American Press 
Monroe News-Star 

New Orleans Daily States 
New Orleans Item-Tribune 
New Orleans Times-Picayund 
Shreveport Times 


MISSISSIPPI 


Greenwood Commonwealth 
Gulfport & Biloxi Herald 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville Citizen 
Asheville Times 
Charlotte News 
Charlotte Observer 
Concord Tribune 
Elizabeth City Advance 
Fayetteville Observer 
Gastonia Gazette 
Greenboro News 
Henderson —~ re 
Hickory Reco! 
Kinston Free ‘Press 
Raleigh News & Observer 
Raleigh Times 
Rocky Mt. Se 


Salisbury P 
Winston- Salem Sentinel 


the Southern Market 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston News & Courier 
Columbia Record 

Columbia State 

Rock Hill Herald 
Spartanburg Sun 

Sumter Item 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga News 
Clarksville Leaf-Chronicle 
Columbia Herald 

Knoxville Sentinel 
Greeneville Democrat Sun 
Knoxville Journal 

Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Memphis Press 

Nashville Banner 


VIRGINIA 


Clifton Forge Review 
Danville Bee 

Danville News 

Danville Register 
Fredericksburg Daily Star 
Lynchburgh Advance 
Lynchburg News 
Richmond News Leader 
Roanoke Times 
Roanoke World News 
Staunton Leader 
Staunton News-Leader 
Winchester Star 


VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 


Bristol Herald Courier 
Bristol News 








Through Newspapers’ 
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These Firms Are Using 
Alabama’s Only Gravure 
Section to Advantage 


STABLISHED in March, 1924, the Gravure Section of 

The Birmingham News has made exceptional strides 
as an advertising medium. National advertisers recognized 
at once this opportunity to tell their stories in a pictorial 
way to that highly industrial and prosperous section of 
the South. The following firms are among those using 
the state-wide circulation of The News to good advantage: 


American Tobacco Co. (Tuxedo) 
Butterfield, Fred, and Co. 
Cellucotton Products Co. (Kotex) 
Coty, Inc. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Fleischmann Co. 
Goldman, Mary T. 
Goodall Worsted Co. (Palm Beach) 
Houbigant, Inc. 
Hygienic Labratories 
| Jersey Silk Mills (Truhu) 
| La Mar Laboratories 
Life Savers, Inc. 
i Marmola Co. 
Northern Paper Co. 
Salt Lake City 
Scientific Research Laboratories 
Stacy-Adams Shoe Co. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Watkins Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 


In making up your fall lists for gravure advertising keep in 
mind Alabama and The Birmingham News. This is fertile 
territory, in wonderful shape, and making rapid strides. 


Sunday Circulation Now Greater Than 87,000 


| Che Birmingham News 


THe Soutu’s Greatest Newspaper 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


KELLY-SMITH CO. J. C. HARRIS, Jr. KELLY-SMITH CO, 
New York Atlanta Chicago 











Will Congress Abolish the Federal 
Trade Commission? 


Officials in a Position to Know Say 


Washington.Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


ILL Congress, during the 
next session, abolish the 
Federal Trade Commission? 

That question is being asked 
frequently in Washington. Nor 
has there been a dearth of an- 
swers. Yet, several officials who 
are conversant with the factors 
which control any action of the 
kind on the part of Congress 
claim the question is both futile 
and foolish. They say this despite 
the fact that a number of news- 
papers in various cities have de- 
clared that the commission should 
and will be disbanded. 

The newspaper attacks are 
largely based on the declaration 
that the commission is not needed, 
that internal political dissension 
has greatly weakened its power, 
and that the majority of the pub- 
lic and of business men are con- 
vinced that it is. accomplishing 
more harm than good. The out- 
spoken and widely published criti- 
cisms of Senators Borah, Norris 
and King have encouraged opin- 
ions of the sort. 

The fact of the matter is that 
the general and frequently re- 
peated conviction in Washington 
is that if there is any question as 
to the continuation of the Federal 
Trade Commission, the President 
is the only one qualified to render 
a decision. There is not the 
slightest doubt that if the Presi- 
dent asks Congress to repeal the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, 
or to furnish legislation that will 
abolish the commission, Congress 
will promptly oblige him. But 
there is not a single indication 
that the President has any idea of 
making such a request, and it 
would be practically impossible 
for the next Congress to disband, 
or seriously impair, the commis- 
sion without the President’s con- 
sent. 

Not long ago, an official who 
had recently discussed certain 
73 


the Question Is Futile and Foolish 


phases of the commission’s work 
with the President assured the 
writer that no word was uttered 
during the interview which indi- 
cated anything but faith in the 
value of the commission’s work 
to both the honest business inter- 
ests of the country and the pub- 
lic. 

He quoted several of the Presi- 
dent’s recent public statements 
which show his  unquestion- 
able approval of every Government 
organization which is constructive 
and beneficial. He also pointed 
out that the records of the com- 
mission furnish ample evidence to 
prove that the work is needed and 
is approved by the majority of 
those business men and the public 
who have an adequate understand- 
ing of the activities of the com- 
mission and the laws which it is 
intended to enforce. 

As to the internal dissension be- 
ing of a political nature, there is 
probably not another Government 
organization, with the possible ex- 
ception of the Department of 
Commerce, in which political 
preference has played so small a 
part during the last six years. 
When this charge was mentioned 
to a majority and a minority 
member of the commission, they 
both pronounced it absurd, and 
both mentioned several instances 
of divisions of the commission’s 
membership in direct opposition to 
political affiliations. 


A CASE IN POINT 


Some time ago, after Huston 
Thompson had been delegated to 
secure the services of four attor- 
neys, he was severely criticized by 
leaders of his party for employ- 
ing three Republicans and only 
one Democrat. His reply was, in 
effect, that he was concerned only 
with employing the best qualified 
men for the positions, and that he 
had not thought to inquire as to 
the political convictions of the ap- 
plicants. His statement appears 
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to express both the spirit and the 
policy of the commission. 

Another thing that strongly in- 
dicates the President’s intentions 
is his recent appointment of W. E. 
Humphrey, of Seattle, Washing- 
ton, as a member of the Federal 
Trade Commission. After serv- 
ing fourteen years in Congress, 
and practicing law since 1917, Mr. 
Humphrey had retired. He had 
planned a hunting trip after big 
game in South Africa, and had 
even engaged his servants and 
guides when the President called 
him to Washington and urged 
him to accept the appointment. 

It seems almost inconceivable, 
under these conditions, that the 
President would have appointed 
Mr. Humphrey if there were any 
probability of Congress abolishing 
the commission a few months 
later. The other day, when he 
had granted an interview to a 
PRINTERS’ INK representative, Mr. 
Humphrey declared that he knew 
of nothing which indicated the 
dissolution of the commission. In 
fact, there can be little doubt that 
his appointment, with the change 
of policy which it foreshadowed, 
was intended by the Administra- 
tion to increase the power of the 
commission and to give it a more 
potent influence in preventing un- 
fair competition and _ dishonest 
business practices. Regarding in- 
ternal political dissension, he said: 

“IT know that I speak for the 
majority of the commission when 
I assure you that there is abso- 
lutely no division on_ political 
grounds. It is to be deplored that 
sO many misstatements regarding 
the commission’s new policy and 
activities have been widely pub- 
lished and otherwise expressed. 
For instance, it has been said, and 
a great many people seem to 
think, that the commission itself 
is responsible for the change in 
policy which requires a concur- 
rent resolution of Congress, and 
not merely a resolution of one 
house, to authorize an economic 
investigation by the commission. 
But the commission was not re- 
sponsible for this change. An act 
of Congress, passed during the 
last session, as a rider to the ap- 
propriation bill, provides that no 





part of the sum appropriated shall 
be expended for investigations, 
except by concurrent resolution of 
Congress, with the exception of 
investigations in connection with 
alleged violations of the anti-trust 
act. 

“It is the same with other 
phases of the commission’s policy. 
Many extravagant charges and 
misleading statements have been 
widely published; but there is ab- 
solutely no change in the method 
of the commission’s hearings, 
There is no secrecy, no change in 
rule, no star-chamber proceedings, 
The new policy merely places the 
commission in the light of a court, 
and not as a governmental puni- 
tive agency.” 

TRADE 


Mr. Humphrey mentioned the 
trade practice submittals held dur- 
ing the last few years as an ex- 
ample of the very necessary work 


PRACTICE SUBMITTALS 


which the commission is doing. 
Incidentally, Huston Thompson 
(Democrat) was largely instru- 


mental in formulating the plan for 
submittals of the kind, and there 
is no doubt that they are approved 
and will be encouraged by the 
present majority of the members. 
The commission has held ap- 
proximately thirty trade practice 
submittals, and several of impor- 
tance are now under way or in 
prospect. Leading and represen- 
tative members of these industries 
have voluntarily appeared before 
the commission to submit reports 
of prevalent dishonest and unfair 
practices, and to urge the com- 
mission to use its power to elim- 
inate the practices complained of. 
At the submittals held, bribery of 
buyers, misbranding, false adver- 
tising, the use of paid-for testi- 
monials and many other similar 
practices have been admitted and 
denounced as constituting illegal 
or unfair methods of competition, 
and an imposition on the public. 
Certainly, it is not logical to 
suppose that the leading and rep- 
resentative members of important 
industries who have appealed to 
the commission for relief would 
not vigorously object to any at- 
tempt to abolish the only Govern- 
ment organization which can serve 
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Harvey S. Firestone 


Writes on 


“Waste Elimination” 


S PRESIDENT of the Firestone Tire and 

Rubber Co., Mr. Firestone tells of the 

production policies and practices that have 
proven best for his company. 


Also in July FACTORY, Mr. John F. Tinsley, 
V.P. and Gen. Mgr. of Crompton and Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., writes on 
“What Can the Older Plant Do About New 
Methods of Handling.” And he describes in 
full the material handling methods and equip- 
ment in his plant. 

Industry’s leaders discuss production’s most 
timely problems in FACTORY —one reason 
for FACTORY’S leadership. Each month 
FACTORY reaches over 100,000 industrial 


NCO 


THE MAGAZINE OF MANAGEMENT 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


The Business Memoirs of Harvey S. Firestone Are Appearing Serially In 
SYSTEM, the Magazine of Business. They Began in June and Will Continue 
for Twelve Issues. 
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their interests in this way. Fur- 
thermore, the files of the commis- 
sion contain hundreds of thou- 
sands of complaints and appeals 
from business men and the general 
public. These communications are 
considered confidential; but they 
would be open to a Congressional 
committee intent upon determin- 
ing the value of the commission’s 
work, and they represent, un- 
mistakably, the opinions of a large 
army of people whose interests 
have had little mention in the re- 
cent discussions of the commis- 
sion’s affairs. 

Mr. Humphrey declared that the 
interest of the public is the chart 
and guide of the commission, 
since the act which created the 
Federal Trade Commission pro- 
vides that it is the duty of the 
commission, whenever it shall 
have reason to believe that a party 
is using an unfair method of 
competition, to proceed against the 
party, provided that it shall ap- 
pear to the commission that the 
proceeding would be in the interest 
of the public. 

“Any case,” he continued, “in- 
volving a question of unfair com- 
petition in which it does not 
appear that the interest of the 
public is involved, is properly a case 
for the courts, and not the com- 
mission, to decide. Many cases of 
the kind have found their way to 
the docket of the commission, and 
in dropping them we are clearing 
the way for the prompt disposi- 
tion of cases which are more im- 
portant from the public viewpoint. 

“Eliminating the inconsequential 
cases, and those arising from dis- 
putes between competitors which 
properly belong in the courts, we 
still have more than 200 on file 
which are important to business. 
We have a sufficient number of 
important cases, if not a single ad- 
ditional one is filed, to keep the 
commission very busy for about 
two years.” 

Obviously, with this measure- 
ment and indicator of public 
opinion in evidence, Congress and 
the President would hesitate a 


long time before abolishing any 
governmental agency which is so 
clearly operating in the public in- 
terest. 


Then, there is plenty of 
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evidence at hand to prove that a 
large number of business concerns 
not only approve the work of the 
commission, but also look to it for 
protection against monopoly and 
unfair competition. 

The actual number of concerns 
that have appealed to the com- 
mission is not known due to the 
fact that their complaints and let- 
ters are considered absolutely con- 
fidential ; but there is no doubt that 
their total runs to large propor- 
tions. It will be remembered that 
the now celebrated Pittsburgh- 
Plus case was started by the com- 
mission several years ago and 
dismissed. Recently one of the com- 
missioners, in a dissenting opinion, 
said that the reopening of the case 
was due to approximately 2,500 
complaints and appeals for relief 
from business concerns within the 
steel industry. Even in many of 
the smaller cases the interest of 
business men is surprising, as ex- 
pressed by their letters of com- 
plaint. 


ONE MORE FACTOR 


Still another factor to be care- 
fully considered in answering any 
question as to the abolishment of 
the Federal Commission, is the 
editorial influence of the trade and 
business press of the country. The 
other day, a public official who is 
familiar with the activities of the 
commission, told the writer that he 
had carefully checked up the edi- 
torial comment on the changed 
policy of the commission which 
had appeared in the leading trade 
and business papers, and that at 
least 90 per cent of the opinions 
expressed were entirely favorable. 
When this was mentioned to Mr. 
Humphrey he replied that he was 
not surprised because it was evi- 
dent that the new policy was 
designed to prevent interference 
with honest business and to enable 
the commission to attack dishonest 
practices more promptly and ef- 
fectively. 

“There is great disappointment 
in store for dishonest men who 
think the road is going to be made 
easier for them by the changes we 
have made in the methods of the 
commission,” he said. “On the 
contrary, dishonesty is going to 
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Look 
to Him 


Mr. Loring A. Schuler, Editor, 
The Country Gentleman, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


May 29, 1925. 


DEAR MR. SCHULER: 


I am reading everything in The Country Gentleman 
with tremendous interest on the lines of your won- 
derful plan to show the bigness of agriculture to 
the town men and to the big fellows of other in- 
dustries. More power to your pen! 


The “Bridging the Gap” story is a good one. I 
am taking great pleasure as well as satisfaction in 
seeing that some of our captains of industry and 
other big fellows are given an opportunity to read 
these articles. 





With kind personal regards, I beg to remain 





Yours very sincerely, 


W. E. SKINNER 
General Manager 





NATIONAL DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
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Meet “Bil { 


e S. Cady, formerly 
advertising manager of 
the ‘‘Wichita (Kansas) 
Beacon”’ has just come 
to The Cleveland Press 
to take up his duties as 
manager of our ‘‘National 
Advertising’’ depart- 
ment. Correspondence 
relative to national ad- j 
vertising should now be addressed to | 
him. 

Associated with him are several other 
men thoroughly experienced in all phases 
of their work. 


‘*Bill’’ and cohorts define the ‘Real 
Cleveland Market”’ as that part of north- 
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Cady! 


ern Ohio which the national advertiser 
expects his salesmen to cover in auto- 
mobiles with Cleveland as a base— 
roughly, a 35-mile radius. They’ll work 
hard in this territory. They'll help you 
make ‘‘contacts,’’ surveys, get distri- 
bution. They’ll gladly help you lay the 
foundation for a successful selling cam- 
paign here, for they know that your 
advertising in The Press will reach more 
people, make more sales, get better 
results than in any other Cleveland 
daily newspaper. 


In this territory The Press has 41,043 
more circulation than the other evening 
newspaper, and 43,512 more circulation 
than the largest morning newspaper. 





Lowest Cost per Thousand 
of Circulation 
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A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 
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‘PAPERS, INC. 
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meet with more trouble than ever 
before. The commission has 
abolished many details, has stopped 
spending its time on comparatively 
unimportant matters, and it is now 
in a position to give more time 
and attention to crooks than ever 
before. And mark this, under our 
new policy, when a complaint is 
issued by the commission it will 
mean something.” 





Southern 
Newspaper Publishers 
in Session 





Special Wire to Printers’ INK 
ASHEVILLE, N. C., July 7 
HE twenty-third annual con- 
vention of the Southern News- 
paper Publishers’ Association met 
in convention at Grove Park Inn 
Monday with the largest attend- 
ance in its history. About 130 
publishers are here for the impor- 
tant discussions. 

Arthur G. Newmyer, of the 
New Orleans /tem-Tribune, presi- 
dent, is running the convention 
according to program and a suc- 
cessful convention is in course. 
Besides the president’s report, out- 
lining the past, present and future 
of the association, the important 
reports were those of the adver- 
tising committee, headed by Edgar 
M. Foster, of the Nashville Ban- 
ner, and the agency relations com- 
mittee, headed by Victor H. Han 
son, of the Birmingham News. 

The National Journalists’ home 
was described by George Hosmer, 
of the Fort Myers, Fla., Press. 

Dr. Henry Louis Smith, presi- 
dent of Washington and Lee 
University, made an address out- 
lining the work of the association 
in helping to establish the School 
of Journalism at his university, 
which was started so aaa years 
ago by Robert E. 

Leonard dian ‘of the New 
Orleans Times- Picayune, read a 
report on the School of Journ>' 
ism showing that the association 
has raised over $80,000 for the 
work. This school will open next 
September. 

The important address today 
will be made by Adolph S. Ochs, 


publisher of the New York Times 
and the Chattanooga Times. His 
subject will be “Newspaper Mak- 
ing.” 

The election Wednesday will 
put in the president’s chair Walter 
C. Johnson, publisher of the Chat- 
tanooga News, who has acted as 
secretary for the past ten years, 
Wiley L. Morgan, of the Knox- 
ville Sentinel, will be secretary, 
The treasurer’s report showed a 
healthy financial condition, with 
190 active members and over 
$7,000 cash in the bank. 

A big golf tournament will be 
held today. A regional session of 
the Associated Press papers will 
be held tonight. 


New Accounts with M. Spivak 

Albert & Company, dress manufac- 
turers, and the New York Sample Card 
Company, both of New York, have 
placed their advertising accounts with 
M. Spivak, advertising agency, also 
of New York. Trade papers and direct 
mail will be used. 

J. Korostoff & Son, manufacturers of 
women’s wear, New York, have also 
placed their advertising account with 
M. Spivak. 


R. T. Kline with Remmers- 
Graham Company 


R. T. Kline has been appointed sales 
promotion manager of the Remmers- 
Graham Company, Cincinnati, manufac- 
turer of toilet soap. He was formerly 
advertising manager of The Wm. §. 
Merrell Company of that city. 


R. G. Klieforth with The 
Buchen Company 


Ralph G. Klieforth, formerly with 
the accounting department of the Con- 
tinental and Commercial National Bank 
of Chicago, has joined the staff of The 
Buchen Company, Chicago advertising 
agency. 














Lincoln, IIl., “Courier” 
Appoints Max Hardy 


Max Hardy, formerly with the New 
York and Chicago offices of Carpenter 
& Company, publishers’ representatives, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of the Lincoln, IIll., Courier. 


To Direct Advertising of 
Honolulu “Star-Bulletin” 
Mrs. Fay King Watts, for the last 
three years with the Honolulu, Hawaii, 
Star-Bulletin, has been appointed na 

tional advertising director. 
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“The US. Tigasury 
‘Is YOURS” 
4ys ANDREW, W..\MELLON 


Shall WE LIVE 
or DIE? 
bs Dr. \ JOSEPH COLLINS 


If CHRIST Should Return 
BISHOP MANNING'S Answer 


‘S—and MEN 
\ (ALBERT PAYSON TERH 


\ 


oA . oe) ut bas mn a sin 


J 
DO YOU BELIEVE 


in EVOLUTION? 
By CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER 


Lov£ AFFAIRS of ABE 
LINCOLN (Bernie Babcock) 


The GIRL [d MARRY 
By VINCENT LOPEZ 


Lady ABERDEEN'S Messag 
To AMERICA 


a 


\ triple increase in net circulation and a constant, substantial gain in outstanding national adver 


ising during the past two years evidence the progress of Success, the magazine with a purpose 


Freperick C. Lowrey, President. 
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What to Say When the Product 
Goes Wrong 


After a Temporary Defect in a Well-Advertised Product Had Been 
Remedied, the Company Found a Way to Avoid “Explanation” Copy 
by Advertising Improved Quality 


O what extent is it advisable 








to recognize in an advertising 
campaign any defect in a product, 
either before or after the defect 
has been corrected? 

Advertisers do not particularly 
enjoy the experience of having a 
“bug” develop in a well-advertised 
product, yet such an experience is 
by no means uncommon and many 
examples could be given. The 
archives of every manufacturer 
contain numerous instances of 
slight and serious defects that 
have at one time or another found 
their way into products which, 
when they left the factory, seemed 
to be perfect in every detail. 

The question always arises, is it 
better to ignore the trouble in the 
advertising, or recognize it? So 
long as the defect has been lo- 
cated and eliminated, isn’t it best 
tosay nothing about it, on the the- 
ory that purchasers of the off- 
color merchandise will be heard 
from anyway, while all others may 
never hear anything about it? It 
is usually felt that advertising an 
“explanation” is borrowing trouble, 
for the reason that so many of 
those who read may remember 
nothing more than the name of 
the product and that there “was 
something wrong about it,” and 
that this impression may persist. 
On the other hand, no manufac- 
turer can tell exactly how far the 
defective merchandise has pene- 
trated into his system of distribu- 












tion, just how many people bought 
jt and said nothing, or just how 
much of it is left on hand with 









Mealers. Unless every one of these 
tople can be reached, and new 












ad perfect merchandise be put 
ito their hands to replace that 
which was defective, they may be 
permanently lost to the manufac- 
turer. 

It is a nice question. Probably 
no fixed rule can ever be laid 









down that will fit all cases. One 
answer, and a particularly good 
one, is the way a certain company 
handled a situation that came up 
in its business a short time ago. 

For obvious reasons, which will 
be clear to the reader as the story 
is told, the name of the company 
must be withheld. 

This company manufactures a 
number of products sold through 
hardware and agricultural imple- 
ment dealers. The line consists of 
a dozen or more products, one of 
which has been advertised as a 
leader for several years. 

The advertised leader is there- 
fore well established and has a 
wide sale. It has always enjoyed 
an excellent reputation among 
dealers and consumers. About a 
year or more ago one of the Gov- 
ernment departments at Washing- 
ton notified the company that its 
advertised leader was not of suffi- 
cient chemical strength to do the 
work claimed for it by the com- 


pany. 
This, naturally, was a_ rude 
shock to the manufacturer. Not 


only is the company one of the 
oldest in its industry but it has 
been one of the most progressive. 
Its advertising and educational ac- 
tivities have been quite extensive. 
A laboratory is maintained at the 
factory for the purpose of testing 
and experimenting with the com- 
pany’s products and demonstrating 
the best methods of using the 
goods. 

The company, therefore, had in 
its possession ample testimony as 
to the efficacy of its product cov- 
ering many years’ experience. The 
details of the controversy with the 
Government department naturally 
cannot be fully entered into here. 
It is enough to say that the de- 
partment at Washington rejected 
the objections offered to its ruling, 
and ordered the company to change 
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its formula immediately and to 
discontinue sales of whatever goods 
of the old formula it might have 
on hand. 

The new formula, made up 
without sufficient time for experi- 
mentation, resulted in a product, 
which, while meeting the require- 
ments of the department at Wash- 
ington, did not at all satisfy the 
manufacturer’s experts. The com- 
pany, however, was under the ne- 
cessity of filling its orders with 
material made after the new 
formula and not the old. 

The rest of the story can be 
told briefly. The new article had 
not been out many months before 
complaints began to come in from 
dealers and customers. Of a paste- 
like consistency when first packed, 
the new product began slowly to 
set if it was not used immediately. 
Letters from customers and the 
trade said that some of the new 
material was so hard it could not 
be got out of the package. 

During all this time, however, 
the company’s chemists had been 
experimenting and had at length 
succeeded in producing a new 
formula that met the requirements 
of the department at Washington 
and satisfied the company’s ex- 
perts on the score of quality. 
With the consumer-selling season 
of 1925 approaching and the ad- 
vertising campaign scheduled to 
start in early spring, what was the 
company to say, if anything, about 
the product that had given cause 
for complaint? To attempt any 
explanation in the advertising 
meant a long, long story to make 
the company’s position toward the 
Government department clear. To 
ignore the incident completely 
might fail to win back many deal- 
ers and users who would remem- 
ber their experience with the un- 
satisfactory article. Though every 
package of the old had been re- 
placed with the new, where the 
company could learn of it, there 
were many purchasers who had 
never been heard from. 

The course adopted by the com- 
pany proved to be a particularly 
happy solution. It had the advan- 
tage of avoiding a long explana- 
tion, or of appearing to be the ob- 
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ject of criticism of a Government 
department, or of seeming to offer 
an alibi, or of making any refer- 
ence whatever to the shipments of 
goods that had failed to give satis- 
faction. For all of these angles, 
no matter how cleverly or inge- 
niously they might have been han- 
dled in advertising copy, would 
have left many implications in the 
minds of readers. Moreover, ref- 
erences to any subject but the 
merchandise and its uses divert at- 
tention from the selling talk. 

The 1925 advertisements concen- 
trated more intensely than ever, 
if such a thing can be said of the 
company’s advertising, on the 
goods, its uses and selling talk. 
The captions of a number of the 
advertisements were, “Better Than 
Ever”; “The New ——” and 
“Improved” ! 

These captions were as effective 
with one class of readers as an- 
other—whether a man had bought 
the old and was dissatisfied or 
whether he was a brand-new pros- 
pect. Phrases throughout the va- 
rious pieces of copy show how 
well the matter was handled. For 
example, the copy described the 
article as being “still easier to use, 
still more effective.” It said in 
effect that the new article was the 
best the company had ever made, 
and while the product had been 
known for many years as the best 
on the market, it was now better 
than ever. 

Should the reader of the fore- 
going advertisement have had an 
unpleasant experience with the ar- 
ticle, he would find in the copy an 
answer to the questions in his 
mind. So would he in the follow- 
ing from another advertisement: 

" is still put up in the same 
package, with the same familiar 
label, but there is an improved 
within the package that’s still eas- 
ier to use, still more effective— 
better than ever.” 

And another: 

“You know how effective, de- 
pendable and convenient to use 
always has been. But see 
the —— your dealer has now. It 
has the most remarkably soft, 
creamy smoothness you ever saw.” 

(Continued on page 89) 
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WILLIAM ULLMAN 
Automobile Editor, Washington Star 


The Star’s Automobile Section 


Is A News Section 


Under the editorship of William Ullman, who the Literary 
Digest declares to be ‘‘one of the best-known motoring writers 
of the country; a motoring expert’—the Washington Star’s 
Automobile Section has become a national authority on motors 
and motoring news. 

In it is treated every phase of the subject—clearly—compre- 
hensively and withal impartially—inspiring reader-confidence and 
commanding respect of the automobile trade for its fairness. 

Naturally enough the Star is cited among the first newspapers 
to carry the majority of national campaigns in automobile adver- 
tising; and is, of course, accorded preference in the supplemental 
advertising done by the local dealers in Washington—appre- 
ciating the reliance of its readers, based upon its merits as an 
authority on motoring matters. 


Che £vening Star. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 
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The Farm Journal 


Has Always Been 
a 


Monthly 
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HE FARM JOURNAL was founded as a 
monthly—in 1877. And in all the years 
since, it has continued to be a monthly because 
that is the ideal frequency of issue for a general 


dal farm paper. 


As a monthly The Farm Journal has built up 

> the largest circulation in the farm paper field. 

N Its big production in circulation and lineage 

makes possible its lower manufacturing and 
overhead cost per thousand circulation. 
















This big saving is devoted to better reading 
matter, better paper and better printing—to 
producing a publication that is more interest- 
ing, that stays in the home longer and secures 
repeated attention. To the advertiser this 
means a longer period of influence per inser- 
tion—more continuous publicity. 


All that is said now with such unanimity in 
favor of monthly general farm papers has been 
true of The Farm Journal for nearly 50 years. 


The Farm Journal has always been a monthly, always 


been brief, always had a small page, always maintained a 
low subscription price, always sold multiple subscriptions. 
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Advertising, 
GAINS: 
For the last eighteen months, compared 
with the months preceding, The Detroit 
Free Press has shown a greater gain in 
classified advertising in both the number 
of Want Ads and the number of lines, than 


any other metropolitan newspaper in the 
world. 

















The number of Want Ads gained being 
226,773— 


The number of lines gained being 


1,228,794— 


Such a phenomenal record of growth—not 
for a week or one month, but for eighteen 
months, is most emphatic evidence of the 
superior ability of Free Press Want Ads to 
produce greater results than any other 
Detroit newspaper, for want ads that pay 
best, grow fastest. 


TheBDetrott Free Press 


| “Starts the Day in Detroit.” 


VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 
National Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City San Francisco 
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Dealers were circularized. One 
letter began, “Did you ever start 
something you could not finish? 
We have started the production of 
the new , but we cannot get 
it into customers’ hands without 
your aid.” The rest of the letter 
was a straight selling talk on the 
article, saying nothing whatever 
about the shipments of unsatisfac- 
tory material. With this letter 
a window poster was enclosed, 
printed in colors, the caption read- 
ing, “Let us show you the new 
——, easier to use, more effective.” 
And again in the body of the 
poster copy occurred the para- 
graph: 

“The last word in a scientific 
and modern There’s nothing 
like it. And this year, due to ad- 
vanced manufacturing methods, it 
is better than ever.” 

Thus the various advertisements 
of the company succeeded in han- 
dling a difficult situation in an alto- 
gether constructive way. 


The Copy Writer Should Be 


a Salesman 
New York, July 1, 1925. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The article in your issue of June 
25, entitled, “Wanted a Copy Sales- 
man,” by Amos Bradbury, is excellent 

except, as it seems to me, for Mr. 
Bradbury’s concluding advice not to 
make the copy writer sell his own 
copy. 

I gather that this suggestion refers 
to the so-called “young” copy writer 
principally. But, whether young or 
old, every copy writer who attacks a 
market of any dimension must start his 
work absolutely from the emotional 
impulse to sell—not from the mere 
“urge” to write “purple patches” of 
enthralling English. 

The copy writer worth his salt is 
essentially a producing executive in 
the sales department, and his _ basic 
characteristic must be to be dominated 
first and last by insatiable eagerness to 
sell. Naturally, with such a_ birth- 
right, he should be constantly perfecting 
himself in the technique of merchan- 
dising. That technique, equally with 
his purple patches, are his tools of 
trade; and facility with them should 
be so much a matter of course that 
the cleverness of his craft should 
never lure him from his main job— 
getting money into the advertiser’s 
pocket. 

If the copy writer is wobbly in his 
power to visualize the multitudinous 
human units that make up his market, 
he should put on his desk, right be- 
side the photograph of his girl, one 
cr two framed rotos from the Sunday 
Papers of American crowds. And 
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when he sits down to write copy, let 
him ask himself, ““How the devil can 
I get their coin?” Then, if he’s a 
real business poet, he’ll turn out that 
miracle of the advertising job—effec- 
tive copy. 

But why should he stop there in 
the very flush of winning the first 
heat ? He has_ developed in_ his 
nervous system a_ selling momentum, 
why should he fail to keep right on 
and sell his sales ideas to another 
honest-to-goodness salesman —his copy 
chief, or the ‘‘contact,’’ or the client’s 
organization itself? If he thinks he’s 
good enough to sell the national mar- 
ket, why should he be staggered by 
those “nearest and dearest” in his 
own business fraternity? 

The trouble with many of the 
“beautiful” pieces of copy that find 
their way into “the lower right-hand 
drawer of the big flat top desk” is 
that they do not survive intelligent 
merchandising criticism. “Young” 
copy writers don’t like to search their 
masterpieces for the small loose screw 
that may jam the machinery of a 
big advertising campaign. Yet it is 
a much needed discipline. 

How many copy writers have ever 
tried the little stunt of typing out on 
paper the clear-cut business reasons 
for their madness? It would help un- 
fuddle their own mental state, and the 
dope can be advantageously reshaped 
into a few soothing, concise statements 
of sales analysis addressed to the chief 
and backed up vocally with tact and 
business perception. This device alone 
would keep out of cold storage reams 
of half-baked selling effort. 

Copy writing is a bigger job than 
the mere writing of copy. For the 
man who aspires to keep his pet ideas 
from cluttering the advertising morgues, 
he may as well make up his mind at 
the start to take on the side line of 
selling his own stuff. Anyhow, why 
should he make a free gift of the 
credit for selling it when he has at 
least a fighting chance to cash in on 
his own credit for putting the idea 


over? 
P. K. M. Tomas. 


Pacific Northwest Publishers 
Appoint J. R. Sullivan 


John R. Sullivan will be the new 
secretary of the Pacific Northwest 
Newspaper Association, Spokane, Wash. 
He will assume his new duties about 
September 1, when Harvey J. Kelly, as 
previously reported, will leave to become 
chairman of the Special Standing Com- 
mittee of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. 


New Account for H. & J. 


Stevens Agency 

The Bennett Pump Corporation, Mus- 
kegon, Mich., has placed its advertising 
account with The H. & J. Stevens Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich., advertising 
agency. Business papers in the petro- 
leum and automotive field will be used 
as well as direct-mail advertising. 











Sometimes It Pays to Overload a 
Dealer 





For Example, This May Be the Only Way to Get Him to Push a 
Line Energetically 


By H. D. Arthurs 


CRE case containing two dozen 
bottles of catsup was all that 
this particular dealer had any 
business buying. 

The jobber’s salesman, out to 
push his private brand, knew this 
to be true. He knew it because 
long experience with that dealer 
had taught him that the merchant 
was not a salesman—merely an 
automatic distributor of such 
articles as the customer asked 
for. Yet, he deliberately padded 
the order and had the house ship 
this dealer five cases of catsup. 

The reason for this piece of 
deliberate stuffing is interesting 
because it spotlights a common 
and unsatisfactory trait of so 
many retail merchants—their un- 
willingness to sell and their utter 
dependence upon the whims of 
the consumer and the power of 
the cut price. 

This dealer got his shipment of 
five cases of catsup. He promptly 
swore that he was through with 
that salesman for life. He did put 
up a few bottles of the catsup 
and then sat back to await the 
salesman’s next call. 

In due time, the salesman called 
and the dealer let loose his pent- 
up anger. The salesman appeared 
surprised and pained. The dealer 
thought the salesman was going 
to fib about having misunderstood. 
However, he did nothing of the 
kind. Instead he said: “Well, how 
do you expect to sell anything 
when you hide it? Where is that 
catsup? 

“What—in the basement? Well, 
let’s get it and sell it.” 

Without any more talk, the 
salesman brought out the catsup 
and piled the entire lot on a dry 
goods box which he had also 
hauled out and which he had cov- 
ered with crepe paper. Evidently 
he was making a practice of this 
sort of thing because he had crepe 
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paper and tacks all ready. The 
pile of bottles went up in a 
hurry. 

From his case, the salesman 
pulled out brushes and a marking 
pot and helped himself to a dealer 
help lying behind the counter. In 
a jiffy, a show card was finished. 
The catsup and the show card 
made a nice display where the 
customers would be bound to see 
it. 

Later on, the salesman explained 
it to me like this: “If I had asked 
him for a five-case order, he 
would have passed away. So I 
just sent him the five cases with- 
out saying anything about it. I’m 
there each fortnight, so I know 
I can take care of him and he 
can’t lose. 

“T do that with a number of 
my dealers who have to be taught 
to sell instead of being permitted 
to drag out an unhealthy exis- 
tence. My job isn’t just to supply a 
lot of these chaps. My job is to 
teach them how to sell. And I 
have to have the goods in their 
stores before I can do that. 

“Now, this dealer is not only go- 
ing to sell that five-case lot, but 
pretty soon he will be buying five 
cases a month from me and mak- 
ing money on catsup, instead of 
buying a case at a time from a 
dozen different houses and having 
no catsup business and no catsup 
profits.” 





New Account for Ferry-Hanly 
Agency 
The Vic Manufacturing Company, 
New York, has placed its advertising 
account with the New York office of 
the Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, 
Inc. 





“Country Clubs’ Becomes 
“Southern Life” 
Country Clubs, Asheville, N. C., hos 
changed its name to Southern Life and 
now appears in a larger form. 
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Internal Cleanliness 


External cleanliness is desirable—internal cleanliness 
is imperative. Constipation has been called “the 
mother of diseases” and with good reason. Many 
authorities claim it is the underlying cause of more 
than three-quarters of all illness. 


Unfortunately the “cure” which the great majority 
of sufferers from constipation use is worse than the 
disease. 

There are only three remedies for constipation— 
proper diet, exercise and mechanical lubrication. 
Nujol is neither a food nor a medicine. It is simply 
a mechanical lubricant which assists but does not 
weaken the natural functions. 


The advertising of Nujol in Physical Culture and 
other national magazines is educating the public to 
the dangers of constipation and a rational means of 
overcoming it. 





W. C. W. DURAND, Advertising Director 


1926 Broadway New York City 
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N a recent announcement, we said that th #In 
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street car card is an “‘intimate poster.”’ Thes § ust 
Best Foods Mayonnaise cards are ideal example § M: 
The pictures tell the story and are “‘worth 10,0) } sal 
words,” because they are seen at very close rang | tis 
for long periods of time while the people ride with then, § lor 


STREET RAILWAYS 
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(hank you dear ~ 


but I didn't 
make this 


salad dressing 


GOLD MEDAL 


Mayonnaise 


& 


os That Talk 


In a number of states, where no advertising is 
used excepting these street car cards, Best Foods 
Mayonnaise is showing remarkable increases in 
sales every month, with the result that the adver- 
tier has added to his service and given us a 
long term contract. 
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Quality, Too— 
Through 
Versatility 








PEED and economyare not 

the only products of a ver- 
satile plant. By running your 
job on the press ideally suited 
to it, we can turn out work 
ideally suitable to you. 


If we were not producing some 
of the finest one and multi-color 
work in America, we could not 
be holding the business of some 
of the most discriminating con- 
cerns in America. 








Isaac Goldmann 
Company 
80 Lafayette St., New York 
Printers since 1876 
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Making Single-Column Copy Stand 
Out in Newspaper Space 


This Difficult Problem Has at Last Been Solved 


By W. Livingston Larned 


een ree have fought 
one urgent battle, connected 
with their newspaper campaigns, 
and come forth triumphant. It 
has to do with making single- 
column, shallow-depth displays 
hold their own in that highly com- 


start with, there is not much space 
to spare. 

Then there was the command to 
keep illustrations simple and to 
boil down the story to the fewest 
number of words. Advertisers did 
their best to follow instructions, 


petitive display but results failed 

field—the aver- to justify great 

age newspaper enthusiasm. 

page. Larger displays 
crowded them 


It was a long, 
hard fight, very 
generally discour- 
aging, with ad- 
vertisers almost 
ready to proclaim 
that victory was 
an impossibility. 
How could a dis- 
play, two inches 
in width by from 
four to six inches 
in depth, hope to 
make its pres- 
ence felt on that 
polyglot page? 
Some newspapers 


fo 


mie 


4 


into sad little cor- 
ners and the very 
thing which had 
been hoped for, 
namely, that by 
some kind of 
magic a two-inch, 
six-deep display 
would stand out, 
did not develop. 
Advertisers have 
gone _ through 
this same experi- 
ence so frequent- 
ly that it is one 
of the oldest of 





stor- 


iN 


advertising 
ies and one fa- 
miliar to all. 
But the prob- 
lem has at last 


boasted pictorial 
restrictions as 


Starchiness is re- 7) 
to overpowering moved by the Fon- 
areas of black, tana process. Flavor 
hoping that this and nutrition are cS 


st Ti snes mension. 


ast 





1h might give the left. roc a package. been solved. 
it user of small The tircst 
space a better op- sweeping edict 
portunity, but as THERE IS NO ESCAPING THIS has been: Do 
a rule the adver- ADVERTISEMENT away with the 


decorative, con- 

fining borders. The persistency 
with which advertisers clung to 
the idea that a heavy border helped 
individualize the small space has 
to large national campaigns, pic- ever been perplexing. Time and 
torially triumphant and dominat- time again it has been proved that, 
ing. save in rare instances, such border 
Certain fundamentals were un-_ effects make the advertisement look 
derstood: White space could al- smaller than it actually is, handi- 


tiser was forced 

to allow his single-column adver- 
tisement to go forth, elbowed and 
jostled by everything from mas- 
sive department-store monstrosities 





: ways be depended upon to “set caps typography and crowds the 
off” a small advertisement and to illustration. Experience shows that 

4 hold off competition to a certain in the large majority of single- 
‘ extent. But with area limited to column displays the decorative 
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border is nothing but a hindrance. 
This is one of ten rules the ap- 
plication of which will help the 


small, single-column display to 
achieve prominence. The other 
nine are: 


An _ art technique which permits of 
sparkling contrasts of black and white. 
Simple composition (one figure where 


possible). 

Hand-lettered headlines done in the 
modern, somewhat “jazzy” spirit. 
(These hand-lettered phrases are of 


great help, in themselves in bringing 
about distinctive display.) 

Marginal white space, somewhere, in 
every layout. 

Indented type set-ups. 

Never more than two styles of type 
oa to an advertisement—one if pos- 
sible. 

Shrewd apportionment of tone values 
in the composition of the space, mean- 
ing additional contrast. 

Illustrations so placed that they never 
reach out to both sides of a display. 

Action in both picture and drawn 
headings. 


Here you have oft-voiced in- 
structions which work only when 
all of them are employed. One is 
constantly giving display assistance 
to the other. They are interlocked. 
Advertisers who experiment with 
one or more, and neglect the 
others, will build small-piece dis- 
plays with inherent weaknesses. 

These little displays, when they 
are effectively done, are worked 
out with science as a silent partner. 
They will be found invariably 
simple as to construction and in- 
gredients. In every instance, some- 
where in each display, there is a 
protecting area of white, generous 
enough to keep the advertisement 
“clear” on one side, at least. 

Nothing finicky should be at- 
tempted in the art technique. Bold, 
even daring, postery treatments 
with few backgrounds and not one 
unnecessary line or accessory, is 
generally advisable. 

The Canadian Pacific uses many 
single-column displays to recite, 
pictorially and in text, the com- 
plete story of the sports and rec- 
reations of a certain locality. One 
advertisement will tell of golf, the 
next concerns itself with trout fish- 
ing, another with scenic investiture, 
etc. When they have run their 
course, the advertiser has pre- 


sented a serialized story of fifty 
or more selling points, 


without 
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crowding. The tendency in the 
past has been to make every ad- 
vertisement tell all there is to 
tell, which is the wrong principle 
entirely. 

A very successful small-space 
series, run once a week for a year, 
gave fifty-two separate recipes, in 
connection with a food product. 
These recipes were numbered and 
illustrated, and the housewife was 
told to save them, to paste them 
in a scrapbook for future refer- 
ence. 

A manufacturer of furniture 
delved into famous literary works 
and produced a campaign of a his- 
torical character. The little illus- 
trations, in outline, with occa- 
sional touches of poster black, 
helped individualize the series. It 
was soon apparent to the adver- 
tiser that the public was looking 
for these wee displays and keeping 
careful track of their informative 
material. 

Some of the most remarkable 
single-column displays have re- 
ceived their inspiration from the 
skill of the hand-letterer who, in- 
cidentally, has made very pro- 


nounced strides during recent 
years. 
These slanting, topsy-turvy, 


helter-skelter lines of lettering, 
imaginative, largely pictorial, seem 
to have fine attention-compelling 
power. In some cases they baffle 
the eye and give an appearance 
of being larger than their true 
measurements and confines. 

Who can deny that the long- 
continued single-column efforts in 
behalf of the Santa Fé railway 
do not combat with signal suc- 
cess the competition of the con- 
glomerate newspaper page? 

It is only necessary to study 
newspapers today to confirm the 
statement that the single-column 
advertisement has reached its goal 
of genuine importance. There 
need be no doubt as to the carry- 
ing power of even the most lim- 
ited display, provided there 1s 
beforehand, recognition of its limi- 
tations and the technique of the 
undertaking. 


Ralph W. Mitchell has been appointed 
advertising representative of Mothers’ 
Home Lfe, Chicago. He will cover the 
Kansas City territory. 
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Your headline stands at 
the top of your adver- 
tisement calling to the 
millionstostopand read. 
Will it be heard above 
the turmoil? Years of 
experience have taught 
us, here at Bundscho’s, 
the fine art of headline 


typography 





J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E. WASHINGTON .- 10 E. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 





HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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—the buying favor and 
the selling fervor of this 
great SUPER-STORE? 


OING an annual business of well over 
ten billion dollars, 

—studying the markets of the whole world 
to pre-select best possible values in goods 
suited to the personalities and the purses 
of each individual customer, 
—ordering in advance, in quantity, under 
professional obligation to judge intrinsic 
merit rightly or go under, 
—-selling ten thousand varied “items,” 
from sealing wax to ermine wraps, daily 
satisfying millions of requests, 
— spending fortunes in entirely extra service 
and convenience (swift delivery, privileges 
of charge and exchange, rest rooms, money- 
back make-goods, etc., etc.), 
—buying far more advertising space than 
any other single figure in any industry, 
Pye a selling pressure unexam- 
pled in the history of trade from the time 
of Phoenician barter to today, 
—-successfully marching on, growing more 
powerful, more prosperous every day amid 
the keenest competition of commerce past 
or present! 

Such and much more is the combination 
of 35,000 stores led by the Economist 
Group—a super-store molding the very 


civilization of the land—the world’s great-* 


est buyer, the world’s greatest ‘seller, the 
world’s mightiest merchandising power! 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 
MERCHANT -ECONOMIST 
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W hat is it worth to your business 








‘total business done in dry 


The “dry goods” mer- 
chants of this country have 
a 4: 1 of a = A A 
million purchasers. Nine 
out of ten of all their sales 
are direct returns on the 
store’s own personality and 
promotion. QTell and sell 
the merchant and he’Il tell 


and sell the millions! 
s_* *& & 





QThe Economist Group 
regularly reaches 45,000 
executives and buyers in 
35,000 foremost stores, lo- 
cated in over 10,000 cen- 
ters and doing 75% of the 


goods and allied lines. 
GHere are true business pa- 
pers, read through and put 
to good use by the factors 
that control community 
buying and selling. 











The ECONOMIST-GROUP 


(National, Weekly) 
(Zoned, Fortnightly) 


New York (239 W. 39th St.) — Boston — Philadelphia — Greenville, S. C. 
Cleveland — Chicago — St. Louis — San Francisco — London = Brussels — Paris 
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“What Will Our Trade Say to 
This?” 





No Matter What Customers Think or Say, the Manufacturer Who Has 
~~ Need of a Revision of Policy Will Profit by Making It Promptly 


By A. H. Deute 


General Sales Manager, The Borden Company 


T sometimes happens, when the 
I board of directors develops an 
economy wave and orders are 
passed down through the organiza- 
tion that expenses must be cut, 
that Peter, the freckled and red- 
headed office boy, is discharged. A 
stenographer who comes in late 
is violently dismissed. There is 
much shouting and excitement for 
a few days or weeks, and then 
things fall back into the old way 
again. 

It sometimes happens that the 
board of directors insists upon an 
immediate reduction in the selling 
cost and the advertising expense. 
The sales manager responds alert- 
ly. Half a dozen salesmen are dis- 
missed and a schedule in the small- 
town newspapers in Idaho is 
discontinued. That. is about all. 

This article has to do with a 
house cleaning which was more 
radical. It went right to the heart 
of some practices which had crept 
in years before and had stayed in. 

The first big clean-up was put 
into effect about three years ago, 
when all private concessions, secret 
rebates and so-called “advertising 
allowances” were done away with. 
This particular concern, doing a 
business of about two million dol- 
lars a year, had its full share of 
such concessions. The new sales 
head tabulated them for the year 
that had just closed and found that 
more than $13,000 had _ been 
charged off under the heading of 
“Special sales allowances.” He 
called for a detailed break-down 
of the sum and found that it went 
to a group of chain stores and de- 
partment stores and a few large 
jobbers. Asking for an explanation, 
this is what he got: 

“These people all give us good 
support and co-operation in return 
for the special allowance we make 
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them. If we did not give them 
their 10 per cent and, in a few 
cases, 15 per cent, we couldn’t 
count on their support.” “Let’s 
figure it out,” said the new sales 
manager. “The total purchases of 
these concerns for the year were 
only a little over $100,000. You 
paid them back something over 
$13,000 in concessions and rebates. 

“You paid on an average 13 per 
cent in addition to all your other 
selling expenses to get that vol- 
ume. The company did not show 
quite 8 per cent profit on the turn- 
over last year, so what you really 
did was take that business at a net 
loss of over 5 per cent. Furthermore 
you took the business that came 
from big, natural outlets and 
turned it into a loss, when you 
should have had it at a profit.” 

“But these people will simply 
cut us off if we don’t give them 
these allowances,” was the answer. 
“And we need their distribution in 
order to make the proper showing 
in these towns and to get the sup- 
port of the small merchants.” 


JUST PLAIN GRAFT 


“All right, let’s look at it in 
that way. Then you feel that it is 
good business to spend $13,000 a 
year to have a display in those 
stores. You are regarding it as 
advertising. The total advertising 
appropriation this year is $80,000. 
If you want to consider this rebate 
as advertising, you had better start 
figuring out what you are going to 
omit from your schedule. Let’s 
not fool ourselves and charge a 
thing to sales expense when it is 
properly advertising. 

“But I know that you aren't go- 
ing to consider that $13,000 as ad- 
vertising. It’s just graft. You've 
been afraid to cut it off because 
you're afraid to talk turkey to 
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those good customers of yours. 

“Maybe you think they will 
throw out our line altogether from 
their stores. I don’t agree with 
you. I think that a concern which 
has built up a business like ours 
in this section of the country and 
has a good product, has a con- 
sumer demand which those chains 
and department stores will respect. 

“I do feel, though, that they 
will put the goods in an inferior 
location in their stores and that 
possibly they will tell their clerks 
to push some other line. Suppose 
our volume-with them falls square- 
ly in two. We are better off mak- 
ing say $4,000 profit than losing 
close to $5,000 as we did last year.” 

And so it was announced that 
the confidential sales allowances to 
this group were no longer to be 
allowed. There was a violent re- 
monstrance from the buyers who 
had been getting the rebates. The 
oldtime salesmen, long used to giv- 
ing these concessions, were panic 
stricken. Most of them worked 
on the basis of a bonus on vol- 
ume. To them, it meant a real cut 
in income. One of them flatly stated 
that he would resign his position if 
the allowances were not reinstated. 

Here the sales manager showed 
his sound sense. He knew how 
the salesman felt. He appreciated 
the fact that if that salesman could 
build up the business at a profit to 
the house, he would be doing some- 
thing worth while, and that it 
would be better to have the old 
salesman, in the right frame of 
mind, handling the situation, than 
to put a new man upon the trade. 

He explained the situation to the 
salesman, showed him the profit 
and loss statements covering that 
group of business and laid the mat- 
ter before him. 

“But I can see that you should 
not be penalized,” he went on. “So 
I am going to double your bonus 
on this class of business with the 
concessions left off. In other 


words, you'll make as much money 
if you sell $50,000 without conces- 
sions as you made when you sold 
$100,000 with the rebates.” 

Then he went a step further 
and asked the salesman to bring 
to lunch the most recalcitrant of 
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the buyers whose rebates were be- 
ing taken off. And at that lunch- 
eon, the sales manager sold both 
the buyer and the salesman on the 
fairness of his stand. He admitted 
that the chain stores would doubt- 
less go out and find some less es- 
tablished brands, the makers of 
which could be talked into selling 
their line at a big concession. 

At the end of the year the com- 
pany found that it actually did 
more than $80,000 in business with 
these stores. It made well over 
$7,000. It decided then to increase 
its legitimate advertising appro- 
priation and create a still wider 
consumer demand. 


TOO MUCH GRAFT 


The next thing that was over- 
hauled was the advertising expen- 
diture. Out of an appropriation of 
$80,000, it turned out that $18,000 
had gone into various expenditures 
that were not advertising at all— 
just plain graft. In this house the 
sales manager had complete charge 
of the advertising appropriation and 
the advertising department. When 
there was a chance to land a big 
contract, providing there would be 
a thousand dollars allowed for 
“special advertising” on the part 
of the buyer, the former sales man- 
ager would approve the arrange- 
ment and figure that if the dona- 
tion of a thousand dollars brought 
in the business, plainly the “ad- 
vertising” had justified itself. 

“Maybe it is necessary to pay 
graft in thousand dollar chunks to 
get business,” the new sales man- 
ager stated. “But if we decide to 
do that, then why not charge it 
right there? And then let us see 
how much we make or lose on that 
group of transactions. Let’s not 
fool ourselves and think we are 
getting results from our advertis- 
ing when we are not. But let’s not 
blame our advertising for failure 
to produce when right at the start 
we penalize it 20 per cent for sales- 
men’s graft. If we have to send a 
salesman, costing $500 a month 
plus another $400 traveling ex- 
pense and have him spend a month 
to land a $10,000 contract, let’s call 
it a 9 per cent selling cost. And 
if we have to hand that concern 
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a so-called thousand dollar ‘adver- 
tising allowance’ which isn’t going 
to be spent for advertising at all, 
then let’s add that to the $900 and 
call it a 19 per cent selling cost. 
Then let’s see how much money 
we lost by getting that business.” 

And that ended that. 

“Of course,” the sales manager 
said, “we had to accept the resig- 
nation of some fine old-time sales- 
men. That was because those men 
had become so dependent upon the 
giving of concessions to get busi- 
ness that they could not sell any 
other way. 

“Another difficulty that con- 
fronted us for a year or two was 
the unwillingness of all the buyers 
to believe that we really were 
maintaining our prices and terms. 
Many of them honestly felt that 
we would come through with con- 
cessions if they stood out with de- 
termination. A number of them 
actually threw out our lines en- 
tirely for a while to try us out 
and see if we would weaken.” 

Then, from a clear sky, came 
the next so-called revolutionary 
move. It was nothing less than 
an announcement that hereafter in 
case of a price decline, instead of 
guaranteeing all jobbers floor 
stocks and rebating to the lower 
price, the guarantee would prevail 
on the last thirty days’ purchase 
only. 

This, in the minds of a number 
of the older men, would spell abso- 
lute ruin. “The trade simply won’t 
handle our lines. They will shy 
away from them because they will 
be afraid of being caught with 
stocks on hand in the event of a 
decline,” the old timers figured. 
They were backed up in this opin- 
ion by the loud assertion of many 
buyers who tried their best to have 
the house modify its announcement, 
making it at least ninety days for 
protection. 

On the other hand, the new man- 
ager figured this way: 

“We have a good line; we are 
advertising it well; if we can do 
away with expensive practices 
which do not aid the consumer, we 
can, in the long run, do that much 
more for the consumer in the way 
of- quality, service and price. We 
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aren’t really serving anybody when 
we continue this perpetual protec- 
tion against decline. All we are 
doing is adding to the cost of do- 
ing business, because now, when 
a price decline comes, it generally 
costs us as much as $35,000. If we 
reduced the period to ninety days, 
we might cut the amount down a 
few thousand dollars or even less. 
When we cut down to thirty days, 
we are not arbitrarily or deliber- 
ately antagonistic to the buyer, but 
we do bring down to a matter of 
ten to twelve thousand dollars the 
protection we have to allow in 
case of a decline. 

“When we do away with an ex- 
pensive practice which has _ its 
foundation in salesmen’s weakness, 
we put ourselves more in position 
to give better service, better quality 
and better prices to the consumer. 
And, after all, the more attractive 
we make our proposition to the 
ultimate consumer, the more inter- 
esting our line is to the jobber and 
retailer.” 


THEN THINGS HAPPENED 


What happened was this: First, 
there was a terrific roar from the 
buyers with threats to discontinue 
the line entirely. This was followed 
by the almost utter collapse of 
several salesmen who listened too 
intently to the talk of the buyers. 

Then, gradually, the consumer 
demand for the product asserted it- 
self and the trade showed that 
they would continue to stock. the 
goods. This was a great surprise 
to many of the salesmen but was 
taken as a matter of course by the 
management. 

About that time, the management 
issued a bulletin to its representa- 
tives which was passed on to all 
its distributors: “In the event of 
a decline, we call your attention 
to the fact that we protect floor 
stocks included in the last thirty 
days’ purchases. We suggest that 
jobbers clean up on all purchases 
which they have had over thirty 
days. In order to help them do this, 
we are running several additional 
full-page newspaper  advertise- 
ments and have just brought out a 
new and attractive window dis- 
play. Jobbers will profit by avail- 
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ing themselves of these selling 
aids.” 

There was a scurrying on the 
part of jobbers and their men to 
clean up any remnants of stocks 
over thirty days old. It was not a 
surprising move. It was the natural 
thing to do. 

“Yes, but suppose you couldn’t 
have run that extra advertising. 
Suppose you couldn’t have put 
out that window display. Suppose 
you hadn’t hit upon that new pat- 
tern over which women went 
wild?” a skeptical salesman asked. 
“In that case, you’d have stuck the 
trade good and plenty and then 
where would we have been?” 

“You’ve got a right to ask that 
question.” The sales manager rel- 
ished the topic. “The reason we 
could afford that extra advertising 
was because we are saving thous- 
ands of dollars by having done 
away with so-called ‘advertising 
allowances’ and ‘sales allowances.’ 
Also we haven’t staring us in the 
face the sum of $40,000 to charge 
off in the event of a decline. All 
things being so, we can also afford 
to hire the best designer to be had 
and he can naturally be expected 
to put out something ahead of 
competitors. But we couldn't af- 
ford to hire him if we were up 
against a lot of business taken at 
a loss, just for the sake of the 
volume.” 

Then was put into effect another 
practice, doing away with the 
habit of “protecting in case of an 
advance,” which means simply that 
when the house realizes that ad- 
vancing costs make it utterly im- 
perative to advance the price, it 
tells the sales force with fear and 
trembling, thinking about the atti- 
tude of the ferocious buyer, and 
then letting the sales force give 
the buyer a thirty or sixty or 
ninety day supply at the old price. 
And this in spite of the fact that 
a higher price is necessary from 
a cost standpoint. 

So it was announced one day 
that the price list was advanced 
and that was all there was to it. 
All orders on hand or in the mails 
were entered at the old price. New 
business was taken only at the new 
price. 
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The new management explained 
later on that the reason it had not 
discussed this move with the sales 
force was because it felt that the 
sales force would die of fright at 
the very thought of such a move. 
So nothing was said to the men 
of the trade until the dreadful 
thing had been done. And then a 
polite letter was mailed to all buy- 
ers explaining the firm’s policy. 
It pointed out that many com- 
peting lines had advanced a month 
earlier. This company had re- 
frained from advancing because it 
believed in advancing its prices 
only when manufacturing costs 
made it necessary. 

At the same time, the house inti- 
mated that this was going to re- 
sult in another large saving to the 
company and that this saving could 
be expected to be reflected in better 
quality, service, advertising and 
general salability of the line. 


BENEFITS BEGIN TO ACCRUE 


The full effect of this move did 
not immediately have a chance to 
assert itself because with competi- 
tors continuing to protect the buy- 
ers, it seemed for a time that com- 
petitors were gaining by the move 
of this house. On the other hand, 
though, day-to-day buying held up 
and profits were better than in past 
years, so there was not much to be 
said. Then, months later, the cost 
of raw materials took a decided 
downward trend. Immediately, the 
line was marked down to the trade. 
Competitors had to follow. But 
the trade which had been praising 
their liberality forgot all about 
that and forced them to get their 
prices in line with competition. 

And the competition could do 
business at a profit because it was 
not burdened down with costly and 
unsound sales habits. 

All of which leads us to just one 
conclusion: “A _ legitimate _ sales 
expense is often a profitable invest- 
ment; but when the legitimate cost 
of getting business is doubled or 
more than doubled through adoption 
of unsound practices brought on 
by fear, then the management is 
simply letting salesmen’s fear of 
fancied buyers’ objections send the 
company into financial disaster.” 
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THE ERICKSON COMPANY 


Ade ertising 


381 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 





If you want to know about our work, 
watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
WELLSWORTH OPTICAL PRODUCTS 
TARVIA 
DUZ 
WALLACE SILVER 
HAVOLINE OIL 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT 
L & G AGATE WARE 
BONDED FLOORS 
TAO TEA BALLS 
NEW-SKIN 


What we’ve done for others we can do for you. 





Member of the American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member of the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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We Have No 
Fight 


with The Saturday Evening Post 


A statement from Liberty to avoid 
a false impression 


OME people, we have been told, may gain 

the idea that Liberty’s policy, in soliciting 
advertising, is to combat The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 


Now, in your interest and in ours, let us 
present the facts. 


We respect The Saturday Evening Post. 
And we envy its great earnings. We envy 
the tremendous advertising volume that it 
carries. For we, like the Curtis Publishing 
Company, are in the publishing business to 
make money. 


So when we tell you that the advertising 
columns of Liberty are not too burdened with 
competitive advertising for yours to gain a 
universal reading, we do not discount the 
Curtis publication. . 


Frankly, we’d be delighted to carry a vol- 
ume as great as the Post. And that we do 
not is not because Liberty lacks merit, but 
because Liberty is yet young in its field. 
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We do not claim that Liberty surpasses 
The Saturday Evening Post in its field. But 
we hold the Post’s field is different from ours. 
Liberty is definitely edited for women as well 
as for men. 

So when we say that, in the weekly field, 
Liberty “Meets the Wife, Too,” we attack no 
one. For that is but the statement of a fact. 


When we say that Liberty’s make-up plan 
is the only one in the weekly field that guar- 
antees “full position” to every advertisement, 
we are merely stating another fact; not attack- 
ing any publication. 

When we prove that inquiry costs of leading 
general national advertisers have been cut as 
much as 40 per cent in Liberty, below what 
others cost, we do not shoot at any particular 
publication. 

Thus, in fairness, we must deny following a 
policy that’s combative. 

The story we tell advertisers takes no other 
publication into count. We present Liberty on 
its merits. Merits that great advertisers who 
use Liberty’s columns, have found out. 

Isn’t it fair, then, to ask you to discount 
statements which may be made, that Liberty 
is taking undue advantage of its unique posi- 
tion in the weekly field? 


iberty 


cA Weekly for Everybody 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
Tribune Square 247 Park Avenue 406 Haas Building 
Phone, Central 0100 Phone, Ashland 3710 Phone, Metropolitan 3172 
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Does Capital 


or Earnings Pay for | 


Your Advertising? 


Business. was once summed up to be “the fine art of 
making money,” In business all who start do not win, 
Nor do all use advertising with equal profit. 


The elements of skill, judgment and experience count for 
as much in advertising as they do in any other depart- 
ment of business. 


A man who contracts for advertising space assumes a lia- 
bility until he fills the space with a message that induces 
people to respond. 


The only power there is in advertising is in the message 
itself. Witness the many advertising “successes” that 
became business failures. 


Sometimes men are satisfied if the advertising calls atten- 
tion to itself. Yet advertising, rightly used, is only a 
means to an end. It should sell goods. It must sell goods 
or it cannot be continued. 


We have advertising service to sell. If you have an advertis- 
able product a talk may lead to mutual profit. 


" What is Advertising’ a series of advertisements bas been pub- 
lished under this title. The entire series will be sent upon request. 


C. C. WINNINGHAM 
Advertising and Merchandising 


GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING 
DETROIT 
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Advertised Brands Gain Strength 
as Jobber System Changes 


Spread of Small-Order Buying by Wholesalers Brings About Revolu- 


tionary Developments 


in Distribution 


By G. A. Nichols 


LEADING hosiery manufac- 

turing concern which for a 
long time has been getting its prod- 
uct to the retailer mainly through 
the jobber is forming a separate 
distributing corporation much after 
the fashion of the one made by 
Procter & Gamble a few years 


ago. 

a has not formally broken with 
the jobber as was the case with the 
manufacturers of Ivory soap. It 
still will go along with him as far 
as it can. For this reason the con- 
cern’s name cannot be given here. 

Why has the company made this 
move ? 

It has done it because the jobber, 
strictly speaking, is no longer ful- 
filling his customary function. In- 
stead of carrying great reserve 
stocks of goods, as he formerly did, 
he is now ordering in smaller quan- 
tities. His transactions with the 
manufacturer are more and more 
becoming of the “spot” rather than 
the “future” variety. He wants 
turnover and must have it. 

This means, of course, that the 
manufacturer is now coming to a 
place where he has to bear a con- 
siderable part of the reserve stock 
burden that hitherto has been car- 
ried by the jobber. 

Does this mean that the jobber 
is not going to be with us much 
longer and that most merchandise, 
in the near future, will be distrib- 
uted by the manufacturer to the 
dealer direct? 

There has been a lot of talk re- 
cently to the general effect that the 
whole trend of things tends to 
make such a denouement inevitable. 
But it is difficult to discover much 
justification for such a prediction. 
The jobber is needed and will con- 
tinue to be needed. 

The manufacturer is really in 
three kinds of business. He makes 
merchandise. He distributes it. He 
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sells it to the retailer and helps 
the retailer sell it in turn. He can 
get some valuable help from the 
jobber in the distribution end. But 
he cannot throw the whole burden 
of this onto the jobber, especially 
in view of the spread of the small- 
order habit, any more than he can 
expect to shovel goods into the 
dealer’s store and have no worry 
or concern as to how or when, if 
ever, they get into the hands of 
the consumer. 

The manufacturer, of course, 
would like to confine himself to 
one business, that of manufactur- 
ing. He knows and admits that 
he cannot do it. Yet, judging by 
the tactics of some manufacturers, 
would almost conclude that 


one 
the opposite is the case. 
THE WRONG ATTITUDE 
Why fight the buyer anyway? 
This hosiery manufacturer, for 


example, is fighting the jobber be- 
cause the jobber will not buy in 
larger quantities and for other rea- 
sons. The jobber, in turn, feels 
that he is carrying a considerable 
part of the load that should be 
borne by the retailer. The retailer 
objects when his customers buy 
from mail-order houses or from 
canvassers and tries to have class 
legislation passed to make such 
buying difficult or impossible. All 
seem to forget that everybody who 
buys merchandise does so strictly 


from the standpoint of  self- 
interest. 
The whole distribution system 


is now undergoing a revolutionary 
change owing to the inexorable re- 
quirements brought about by the 
country-wide departure from buy- 
ing in quantities. The manufac- 
turer who, at the present stage, 
can correctly visualize the change 
and can make his selling machine 
function accordingly is really open- 
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ing the way to a very great oppor- 
tunity. Instead of being a burden, 
the new jobbing idea can be the 
greatest of opportunities. 

What makes the opportunity 
great? The answer is simple. 
present indications work out to 
their logical conclusion, the job- 
ber’s private brand is doomed. 

Advertised branded lines of mer- 
chandise now have a clear, straight 
road ahead of them without any 
obstacles worth talking about. 

And the surprising part of the 
whole thing is that the jobber ap- 
parently understands the condition 
better than the manufacturer. Hav- 
ing been driven into carrying 
smaller stocks and making those 
stocks turn faster, he is favorably 
inclined to the goods which en- 
counter the least selling resistance. 
He must have quicker turnover 
and he sees that the way to get it 
is to sell merchandise which has 
a large outlet and is in real demand. 

There are unmistakable indica- 
tions that this feeling is rapidly 
permeating the entire jobbing busi- 
ness. It has already taken definite 
and prominent form in the grocery 
line. One indication of the latter 
is seen in the recent organization 
of the Jobbers’ Service, Inc., made 
up of sixteen wholesale grocery 
concerns with an estimated sales 
volume of $25,000,000 a year lo- 
cated in Michigan, Indiana and 
Ohio. Each of the sixteen houses 
in the organization will retain its 
identity and continue its indepen- 
dent transactions. The move is not 
a merger in any sense of the word. 
It is (1) a buying exchange and 
(2) a co-operative means of push- 
ing the selling. 

John G. Clark, president of 
Clark & McCaren Company, of 
Bad Axe, Mich., president of the 
organization, tells Printers’ INK 
that instead of following the con- 
ventional wholesale grocery pro- 
cedure in emphasizing private 
brands, the combination will seek 
rather to co-operate with manufac- 
turers in promoting the selling of 
nationally advertised goods. 

“The Jobbers’ Service, Inc., has 
been organized,” he said, “with the 
belief that the time is here when 
legitimate wholesalers should prove 
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to manufacturers that they can 
render the necessary service to dis- 
tribute economically the merchan- 
dise in their line, that a closer re. 
lationship between manufacturer 
and wholesaler is necessary, and 
that the wholesaler should do more 
than he has in the past to assist 
the manufacturer in reducing his 
selling and marketing expense. 

“Big advertising — campaigns 
launched by manufacturers haye 
failed many times through lack of 
jobber assistance. We believe that 
the time is past when wholesalers 
can be simply order _ takers, 
Wholesalers should do their share 
in creating new business.” 

Another factor in the situation 
is that the public is becoming more 
particular about its food. The 
editor of a grocery paper made 
an investigation which showed him 
that people want to know where 
canned goods come from. They do 
not like the legend “packed for.” 
I found the same condition in a 
number of neighborhood grocery 
stores in Chicago and its sub- 
urbs. 


A & P CONFIRMS IT 


“Yes, it is true,” says the man- 
ager of an A & P sstore. “People 
are insisting upon having the well- 
known brand. People are getting 
more and more in the habit of 
asking for goods by their branded 
names. And it is a difficult thing 
to sell them anything else.” 

The retailer was the first to 
sense this condition. When he be- 
gan to insist. on having smaller 
quantities he very naturally pre- 
ferred the goods that moved most 
rapidly. The reaction was that the 
wholesale grocer gave up his am- 
bition to be a great food ware- 
houseman. He is now seeking more 
to be a banker, turning his stocks 
once a month or oftener. 

The outcome is that an order 
for 500 cases of canned goods 
from a jobber is now looked upon 
as large indeed. Yet, it was not 
so very long ago that the same 
jobber would order five carloads 
of the same merchandise and his 
order would be regarded as con- 
servative and normal. 

A most interesting angle is that 
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the grocery jobber is going so far 
as to apply the same system to 
futures. He is taking them on 
only as he has orders in hand and 
buys only to cover immediate re- 
quirements. 

Under these circumstances, it is 
easy to see why there is such a 
wide variation in the quality of 
the merchandise put out under the 
jobber’s own labels. He finds it 
impossible to pick up a few hun- 
dred cases here, there, and some- 
where else, and keep the quality 
uniform. There is bound to be 
some difference. People are quick 
to detect it. And this is why there 
is a reaction in favor of the 
brands that are well known, that 
are put out in quantities and that 
therefore have the requisite qual- 
ity. The grocery jobber is rapidly 
working to a place where he will 
become more of a commission 
man, a convenient go-between who 
can expedite the transactions of 
the manufacturer and the retailer 
and make them more profitable. 

Dr. Melvin T. Copeland, of the 
Harvard Bureau of Business Re- 
search, summed up the situation 
very nicely in a discussion before 
the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association. 

“From the standpoint of mer- 
chandise control,” said Dr. Cope- 
land, “the purchases of manufac- 
turers’ brands are regulated by 
the sales, with a working reserve 
of stock in the inventory. The 
wholesaler buys goods for which 
he knows a demand exists and he 
should seek to regulate his pur- 
chases so as to keep his stocks of 
such items at as low a point as is 
consistent with maintenance of his 
volume of sales. The problem 
there is to determine the articles 
to purchase and the quantity of 
each to purchase in order to main- 
tain this working reserve. 

“When it comes to _ private 
brand goods, however, the pur- 
chases are regulated, not only by 
the expected sales, but also by the 
size of the order that it is neces- 
sary to place in order to secure 
economical prices and to be sure 
of maintenance of quality. The 
wholesaler, furthermore, not only 
must assume full responsibility for 
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the merchandise that bears’ his 
brand, but he must assume the 
task of sales promotion for that 
brand, provided it is to be of real 
worth. The task of merchandis- 
ing private brand goods, there- 
fore, if the brands are to have 
significance, is substantially heavier 
than in selling manufacturers’ 
brands. Whether this heavier task 
is worth the cost depends upon the 
advantages to be gained by enjoy- 
ing complete control over the 
brand.” 

And this brings us to another 
development in the present jobber 
situation which also promises a 
great deal to the manufacturer, 

For a long time, certain dry- 
goods jobbers have been in the 
habit of having orders for items 
such as hosiery and underwear 
packed by the manufacturer and 
shipped to the retailer direct. The 
jobber is responsible for all the 
details such as billing and collect- 
ing. This policy is now growing 
at a surprisingly rapid rate. The 
reason is easy to see. Expensive 
handling is eliminated and much 
waste reduced. The jobber does 
the selling as before. But the 
whole transaction is more eco- 
nomical and profitable. He does 
not have to carry the merchandise 
in stock and thus his turnover rate 
is automatically speeded. 


OBJECT TO DESK JOBBING 


Certain manufacturers, of whom 
the above hosiery maker is one, 
object to this on the ground that 
it is a little more than “desk job- 
bing” in which the operation is 
performed through direct-mail ad- 
vertising and drop shipments. But 
a great many more ‘farsighted ones 
welcome it for two reasons. 

They see in it a means of caus- 
ing the jobber to depend more and 
more upon branded lines and of 
enabling the maker, rather than 
the distributor, to be in full 
charge of the transaction. 

The second consideration is that 
drop shipments of this kind, 
handled as they are at a smaller 
cost, make possible the offering 
of quantity discounts to the re- 
tailer. This, in turn, operates to 

(Continued on page 117) 
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Every Agency Man knew what every hardware man 
now, HarSmare Age would be on every hardware list. 


The Human Side 
of a 
Great Business 
Publication 


Back of every great enterprise 
isa human element contributed 
by those men whose experiences 
and personalities are reflected 

in that enterprise. Saunders Norvell, Contributing Editor 





O single personality stands out more strongly in the realm of 
| hardware merchandising than does that of Saunders Norvell. 
He might well be called salesman-extraordinary and advisor- 
plenipotentiary to the hardware trade of America. 


Norvell grew up with the hardware industry. His experiences 
range from sage brush towns to cities and from stage coaches to 
pullmans. He has been a stock clerk, traveling salesman, sales 
manager, vice-president and finally president of a nationally known whole- 
sale hardware house. For thirty years he was active in hardware distri- 
bution; for the past ten years he has viewed the hardware business as 
would the coach of a great athletic team, from the sidelines. 





Today he is placing his wonderful fund of merchandising thought and 
experience at the service of HARDWARE AGE readers. In an unusually 
forceful, yet intensely human way, he brings to them the history, the 
romance and the traditions of hardware, interspersed with practical 
solutions of their business problems. 


As astimulator of thought, Norvell has few equals. Well educated and 
widely read, yet he talks a language clearly understandable to his readers. 
Forceful, yet kindly; experienced, yet considerate; witty, yet not satirical, 
he instinctively goes to the very heart of the subjects he discusses. 


The personality of Saunders Norvell is a big factor in a that 
intangible human background which makes HARDWARE AGE a leader 


in the field of business publications. 


“The Most Influential Hardware Paper sd 


Hardware e 


239 West 39* Street ity 
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Second Boulevard Detroit, Michigan 
Published monthly by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
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Courting the 
Good Will of 


Bankers 


ARIETY has entered the 

ranks of products whose 
manufacturers have launched 
advertising campaigns to sell 
bankers on their institutions. 
For instance, glance over a 
partial list of Burroughs 
Clearing House advertisers as 
reproduced here. (_ Banker 
influence has never before 
entered business of every na- 
ture to such an extent. The 
Burroughs Clearing House 
is the only publication of 
standing that delivers one 
hundred per cent of the bank 
market in the United States 
and Canada. It has been do- 
ing that satisfactorily for ad- 
vertisers for nearly ten years. 





(heBurroughs 


Clearing House 


Second Boulevard Detroit, Michigan 
Published monthly by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
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No mystery about the Household Journal regularly 
leading the list in volume of advertising. A maga- 
zine circulating in the villages and rural districts of 
the rich middle west to the extent of 


700,000 COPIES 


(Paid in Advance) 


is bound to get recognition from advertisers and 
agencies. 

Rates $2.75 an agate line; 

$1,550 a page; $1,700 for 

back cover in colors. 


Forms close promptly 5th of 
preceding month. 


The Household Journal has for thirty years circu- 
lated principally in the villages and rural districts 
of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska. 





Batavia, Illinois 


Chicago Office New York Office - 
Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers A. H. Greener, Manager 
Bell Building, 307 Michigan Blvd. 116 W. 39th St. 
Central 0937 Room 634 
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increase the size of orders, which 
is the thing every manufacturer 
and jobber wants to bring about. 
The result is that instead of buy- 
ing a few dozen of an article the 
retailer can be made to see the 
advantages of buying in case lots. 
The cutting down of handling cost 
enables the jobber to quote a 
lower quantity price on the mer- 
chandise thus sent direct and at 
the same time make his customary 
net profit, if not a little more. 

Even old, conservative whole- 
sale houses such as Butler Broth- 
ers are seeing the advantage, 
under ‘existing circumstances, of 
pursuing this policy. For many 
years, one of the main talking 
points of Butler Brothers has been 
that “all the goods listed in this 
catalogue are actually carried in 
stock” or words to that effect. 

In the July issue of Butler’s 
catalogue there is a significant de- 
parture along the very lines we 
are talking about here. Prominent 
display is given to factory ship- 
ments of certain makes of en- 
ameled ware. If the dealer orders 
100 pounds or more, the freight is 
prepaid to his town. The firm’s 
territory for this purpose is di- 
vided into three zones and a price, 
including prepaid freight, is 
quoted for each. Thus, the re- 
tailer knows exactly what it costs 
him to buy the goods and have 
them delivered. He is saved much 
vexatious figuring which has got 
to be a sizable task now that he 
orders so frequently. 

Moreover, the prices on the 
merchandise are remarkably low, 
this being made possible by the 
saving in carrying and handling 
charges. Also, the dealer sees the 
advantage of ordering in larger 
quantities because then he can get 
the quantity price. Having the 
goods shipped direct from the fac- 
tory, Butler Brothers can give the 
retailer a lower price and _ still 
make a profit. 

The benefits of such a procedure 
are proved by the experiences of 
the Minneapolis Knitting Mills, a 
concern which deals largely with 
the dealer direct. B. W. Thayer, 


president of that organization, has 
worked out a plan whereby he can 
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prepay freight charges to all parts 
of the country on a zone basis 
similar to that used by Butler 
Brothers. Under it, the dealer can 
send in his small orders weekly, 
or oftener if he so desires, and 
know exactly in advance what it 
is going to cost him to get the 
merchandise laid down in_ his 
town. The resulting benefit is as 
great for the dealer as it is for 
the jobber. The average retailer 
is lax in figuring his freight 
charges correctly, many times not 
including them at all in computing 
the retail selling prices on his 
goods. 

With progressive merchandising 
such as this, the small-order habit 
is no longer an evil. It can be 
turned to good advantage and to 
the added profit of all concerned. 


UNSOUND OBJECTION 


Some manufacturers, while ac- 
cepting the basic soundness of the 
idea, object to it on the mistaken 
ground that “it makes things too 
soft for the jobber.” 

This is not a valid objection. 
No matter how far the new idea 
goes, the jobber still will be forced 
to carry large stocks of thousands 
of staples. On the greater part of 
his line he cannot expect to receive 
such co-operation from the manu- 
facturer. 

Under the new deal, the manu- 
facturer will be in control. He 
not only will secure preferred 
treatment for his advertised 
brands, which is something more 
than worth while in itself, but he 
will be in a position to tell the 
jobbers what they have to do. 

F. D. Bristley, president of the 
American Grocery Specialty Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, says he 
has no criticism of any whole- 
saler who puts in a full or a 
partial line of private brands or 
for having his sales force concen- 
trate their efforts in selling these 
brands. He regards this as the 
wholesaler’s right as it is also in 
establishing one-man, cash-and- 
carry jobbing houses. 

“However,” he adds, “a rightful 
question is whether a manufac- 
turer is justified in allowing the 
same ratio of trade discounts to 
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wholesalers who give preference 
to their private brands. Should 
the cash-and-carry jobber who 
renders only a receiving and ware- 
house service or the desk jobber 
who renders only a postage stamp 
service get the same discount as 
does the jobber who has a com- 
plete service of receiving, ware- 
housing, selling, distributing, cred- 
iting and collecting? 

“The time is coming when the 
manufacturer of trade - marked 
products is going to deal with the 
distributor as conditions warrant 
and when he wili pay for distribu- 
tion in accordance with the ser- 
vices rendered.” 

In other words, the manufac- 
turer now is rapidly getting into 
a position where he can eliminate 
the unfit. There are too many 
jobbers in some lines. The jobber 
is a disappearing quantity in the 
shoe business and is growing rap- 
idly less in the grocery business. 

If the manufacturer will start 
in now and utilize the jobber con- 
structively in accordance with the 
new buying conditions, instead of 
fighting him, the ‘manufacturer 
soon will be the boss—a radical 
reversal of previous conditions. 
He can use the jobber to his own, 
the retailer’s and the jobber’s 
profit without being ruled by him. 
The day of advertised branded 
merchandise is at hand. 


New Accounts for Burton E. 
Vaughan 


The Home Life Insurance Company, 
Little Rock, Ark., Central College, Con- 
way, Ark., and the Liberty National 
Life Insurance Company, Morrilton, 
Ark., have placed their advertising ac- 
counts with Burton E. Vaughan, Little 
Rock advertising agency. 

The Liberty National Life Insurance 
Company plans to use newspapers and 
Central College will use direct-mail and 
newspapers. 


To Represent McGraw-Hill 


Publications 

A. W. Fisher has been appointed 
representative in the St. Louis terri- 
tory, of the Engineering News Record, 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering, 
Coal Age and the Engineering & Min- 
ing Journal-Press, effective August 15. 
He is now on the counselor’s staff of 
the McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., New 
York, publisher of these business 
papers. 
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Oklahoma City Dealer Uses 
Defeat as Copy Theme 


Ed Galloway, a. clothing dealer of 
Oklahoma City, recently took advantage 
of the passing of a city parking ord). 
nance, which he had opposed, ind cap. 
italized his defeat in a _ large-space 
newspaper advertisement. 

The advertisement was captioned, 
“Greetings, Parallel Parking!” “We 
were for forty-five degree parking be- 
cause the majority of our customers 
wanted it and because we considered 
it for the best interest of all con. 
cerned,” the copy reads. “Today we 
accept parallel parking wholeheartedly, 
as we do all the rest of the ordinances 
of our city, and will do our utmost to 
see that it is enforced both in letter and 
in spirit.’ 


Harry H. Packer Company 
Advances E. W. Rutledge 


E. W. Rutledge, for five years with 
the Harry H. Packer Company, Cleve. 
land, outdoor advertising, has been ap- 
pointed sales manager. 

Mr. Packer and his associates, who 
operate in Northern Ohio, have pur- 
chased a plant at Canton, Ohio, which 
is now being operated under the name 
of Packer of Canton. 


Retires as Head of Oldsmobile 


Company 

A. B. C. Hardy, for four years 
president of the Olds Motor Works, 
Lansing, Mich., has resigned. He has 
been with the General Motors Corpora- 
tion since 1902, being made a director 
in 1922. Mr. Hardy is succeeded as 
president by I. J. Reuter, who has been 
general manager. 


Dropfo Vise Account for 
Eddy & Clark 


The Fulton Drop Forge Company, 
Canal Fulton, Ohio, manufacturer of 
Dropfo Drop Forge Vises, has placed 
its advertising account with Eddy & 
Clark, Inc., Akron, Ohio, advertising 
agency. Plans call for the use of busi- 
ness papers. 


W. F. Blythe with Bridgeport 
. Brass Company 

W. F. Blythe has been appointed 
sales manager of the mill products 
division of the Bridgeport Brass Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn. He was for- 
merly with the sales staff of the 
American Brass Company. 


To Represent National 
Weeklies 


National Weeklies, Inc., Winona, 
Minn., has appointed A. T. Sears & 
Son, Chicago, as its representatives in 
the Midwest territory. Eastern offices 
will be maintained at New York. 





The Last Word on Commodity 
Specifications 


Valuable Information for Sales and Advertising Executives Is Being 
Compiled by the Bureau of Standards. 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


TANDARD commodity specifi- 
S cations are vastly more impor- 
tant to sales and advertising 
executives than they are generally 
supposed to be. This is the natural 
conclusion of a discussion of the 
subject by Dr. A. S. McAllister, 
of the Bureau of Standards, who 
has just completed his supervision 
of the National Directory of Com- 
modity Specifications and is busily 
engaged in directing the compila- 
tion of 2 treatise on and an 
encyclopedia of specifications 
which is to follow. The three re- 
ports, when completed, will make 
up the most exhaustive compilation 
of information on the subject of 
specifications ever published. 

Before joining the staff of the 
Bureau of Standards, Dr. Mc- 
Allister was, for a number of 
years, editor of a class publication. 
This experience, undoubtedly, ac- 
counts for his interest in the ap- 
plication of the reports to business 
problems and processes outside of 
the field which is most directly af- 
fected. He explained that the prep- 
aration of both the directory and 
encyclopedia was recommended in 
1923 at a meeting of State pur- 
chasing agents. This meeting fol- 
lowed the weights and measures 
conference of that year. 

“But this does not mean,” he 
continued, “that the reports will 
be confined in their usefulness to 
the purchasing of commodities. 
We have hopes that many execu- 
tives will use them to advantage, 
and we believe that the informa- 
tion is particularly applicable to 
various phases of the business of 
advertising. 

“The directory contains classified 
lists of all the commodity specifi- 
cations in general use in the United 
States, including those employed 
by the United States Government, 
by State and city purchasing 
agents, and by large industries. 
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Also included are those prepared 
by the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials and the Federal 
Specifications Board. For each, 
a brief description will be given, 
together with directions for ob- 
taining copies. 

“About 6,000 commodities are 
included, with mention of approxi- 
mately 27,000 specifications. The 
commodities are divided into ten 
groups, covering respectively 
animals and animal products; 
vegetable food products, oil, seeds, 
expressed oil, and beverages ; other 
vegetable products except fibers 
and wood; textiles; wood and 
paper ; non-metallic minerals; ores, 
metals, and manufactures; ma- 
chinery and vehicles; chemicals 
and allied products; and miscel- 
laneous.” 


DIRECT USES 


Dr. McAllister then entered into 
a discussion of the application of 
the reports to several varied lines 
of business, and .all that he said 
regarding selling and advertising is 
summarized by the following: 

The most direct and practical 
use will be in the purchase of 
catalogues, dealer helps, booklets, 
and other advertising materials. 
The directory will place in the 
hands of the advertiser the means 
of securing the best standard 
specifications for papers, inks, and 
all other commodities that go into 
the making of advertising ma- 
terials. Later, the encyclopedia 
and the treatise will give him 
further information, and there is 
no doubt that the three reports 
will contribute substantially to a 
more intelligent buying in the ad- 
vertising field. 

An indirect, although perhaps a 
more important application of the 
information will be in its relation, 
and aid, to the general movement 
for honest advertising. The re- 
ports will give the Vigilance Com- 
mittee, the Better Business 
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Bureaus and other organizations 
of the kind, authoritative evidence 
of the falsity of many advertising 
claims. It will place in their 
hands a most convenient means of 
informing ignorant advertisers as 
to the actual specifications of the 
goods they are advertising, and 
in checking up the descriptions of 
exaggerated copy. 

To agency executives, ‘the infor- 
mation promises to be of assistance 
in handling old, and in securing 
new, accounts. The reports will 
give the executive a complete in- 
sight into the goods he is advertis- 
ing, and will enable him to talk 
intelligently regarding the specifi- 
cations of the products of his 
prospects, giving him the informa- 
tion in the shortest possible time. 

The benefits to the writer of 
advertising copy are just as ob- 
vious. There can be little doubt 
that the specifications of the goods 
he is describing, as well as those 
of competitive products, will offer 
many suggestions for fresh angles 
and appeals. 

A great many sales managers, 
also, will find the information of 
value, especially those in the job- 
bing field. It has been said fre- 
quently that the average salesman 
knows too little about the actual 
quality and construction of his 
merchandise. Here, then, is a 
source of information on the 
measurements of quality that 
should give the salesman of any 
general line a great deal in the 
way of selling facts. Manufac- 
turers of large and varied lines, 
too, should find the reports in- 
valuable in compiling sales and 
commodity manuals, and in cor- 
responding about standards of 
their merchandise. 

The directory will form a book 
of something less than 500 pages, 
and will be sold by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, at 
printing cost, which will be in the 
neighborhood of $1.25, probably. 
On July 1, all final proofs had 
been returned to the printer, and 
the directory should be ready for 
distribution by the first week in 
August. 

The work of writing and com- 
piling the treatise on the selection 
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and use of specifications is under 
way; but it will not issued, 
probably until this fall. 

The encyclopedia will consist of 
a large number of pamphlets of 
the same size, and adapted to fit a 
standard size of loose-leaf binder, 
These pamphlets will be published 
from time to time, and may be 
purchased separately. Hence, it 
will be possible to secure the in- 
formation they contain for a single 
industry or group of commodities, 
or to buy them as they are pub- 
lished and in that way collect the 
entire volume. The _ publication 
date of the first part of the 
encyclopedia has not been an- 
nounced, but it probably will be 
within the next two months. 


Grocery Bag Manufacturers to 
Advertise 


At a_ recent conference of _ the 
Grocery Bag Manufacturers’ Service 
Bureau it was decided to conduct a 
national advertising campaign to stand- 
ardize the bag industry. This cam. 
paign will be directed by Stanley E. 
Gunnison, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 


K. B. Groser Joins 
“Columbia” 


Kenneth B. Groser, formerly with 
the rotogravure advertising staff of the 
New York World, has _ joined the 
advertising staff of Columbia, taking 
charge of the New York State terri- 
tory. 


Made Sales Manager of 
Golden State Milk Products 


Robert E. Jones, formerly director of 
publicity of the California Dairy Coun- 
cil, has resigned to become sales man- 
ager of the Golden State Milk Prod- 
ucts Company, San Francisco. 


Valve Account for Theodore 
* E. Ash Agency 


The Kitson Company, Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of valves, has placed its 
advertising account with the Theodore 
E. Ash Advertising Agency, of that 
city. 


Elected Vice-President of 
Westfield Company 


John P. Fogarty, secretary and gen 


Westfield Manu- 
Westfield, Mass., 
has been elected 


eral manager of the 
facturing Company, 
bicycle manufacturer, 
vice-president. 
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Pointed 


Probably there will always be a 
few left to imagine that College 
Humor is just a glorified campus 
clip sheet. But the fact is that more 
than 60 nationally famous writers 
and artists add voltage to our edi- 
torial magnet. And it is no secret 
that these famous folks are often 
hard-put to make their professional 
earmarks show against the cream 
of the campus clips. Little won- 
der that 300,000 copies are sold 
once a month at the newsstands 
for 35 cents. 


College Humor 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


B. F. Provanpig Gro. W. Stearns 
Advertising Director Eastern Manager 


310 S. Michigan Ave. Flatiron Building 
Harrison 3433 Ashland 7329 
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Department-Store Copy Begins to 
Take a New Tack 


Evidence Is Starting to Multiply Proving That Department Stores Are 
Endeavoring to Improve upon Bargain Copy 


Cuartes H. Touzatin Acency = = recorded in Printers’ INK is that 
Curcaco, July Ist, 1925. Snonsored by James McCreery & 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: t i 

: ; . y Company, reported in the July 2, 

One of my customers told me tae . 
should study the Macy Plan of Adver- 1925, issue. McCreery is running 
tising. : in Paintens’ 2 Series of advertisements for its 
Has this been written up in TRINTERS 111 ,¢a¢e department which is a dis- 


NK or have you any information on . c 
it that you can give me? tinct novelty in so far as depart- 


Thanking you in er for any ment-store advertising is con- 
oe ao eee eS cerned. Humorous illustrations 

















A Engg and text have been combined with 
W. ® Swann, sane sales arguments in a manner 
Vice-President. which has led to copy that out- 
pulls the bargain appeal. 
Y the Macy plan of advertis- The fact of the matter is that 
ing, we presume Mr. Swann the bargain appeal, as an advertis- 
has reference to the current insti- ing argument, is being used so 
tutional advertising camvaign of universally these days by retailers 
R. H. Macy & Company, Inc., that, if it has not already lost 
New York department store. This much of its ability as a sales pro- 
campaign was described in the ducer, it will do so before very 
July 5, 1923, issue of Prinrers’ long. We recall several speeches 
INK. made at a recent convention of 
The Macy plan consists of in- retailers in which the talkers pre- 
stitutional advertiserents which sented statistics showing the per- 
are really store editorials. They centage of retail advertising in 
do not supplant or take the place selected newspapers which was 
of Macy’s regular advertising. confined to the featuring of bar- 
These policy talks seldom run _ gains. The figures ran from 70 
much over 150 words. They are _ per cent to 90 per cent. 
written in a chatty style and dis- What are the department stores 
cuss most everything from evolu- going to do about it? Surely, 
tion to electrical appliances. Inas- with every other retailer shouting 
much as the advertisements have bargains, the more progressive 
been appearing regularly for more _ stores are going to realize that the 
than two years, it is to be pre- bargain is being overdone as a 
sumed that Macy finds they are sales and advertising device. As a 
well worth the cost of the space matter of fact, not only is the bar- 
they occupy. gain being overdone but it seems 
This campaign is one of the very as though the condition is likely 
few in the department-store field to become worse before it becomes 
which have dared to attempt some- better. We base this prediction 
thing new. Department-store copy on such information as the fol- 
has been, as a rule, devoid of lowing: 
originality. Both layout and text Recently, the appliance commit- 
are pretty much the same whether tee of the National Electric Light 
the department store is located Association issued a report which 
East, West, North or South. included detailed plans for selling 
Since the Macy campaign, how-_ electric washers, vacuum cleaners, 
ever, we have noticed that other electric irons, etc. Among the 
department stores are putting out recommendations, we find the fol- 
little feelers in the way of more lowing: 
or less sporadic efforts to strike : ; , 
om along different lines. The are OR yy Od 7 = 
most récent innovation of this sort campaign purposes: 
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_ Double Action Makes Cleaner Clean- 
ing. 
Servants You Can Depend Upon 

Banish Washaday Drudgery 

What the public wants to read are 
headlines such as follow: 

Amazing Bargain Offer 

Only $5 as First Payment 

No Money Down 

Regular Vaiue $150—Now Only $119 


Although we are disposed to 
question the statement that the 
second group of headlines repre- 
sents the kind the public wants to 
read, we will let it go at that 
and stop only to inquire whether 
department stores will long con- 
tinue the use of bargain copy in 
the face of this growing competi- 
tion. If nothing else, it would 
seem as though the department 
stores will be forced to supple- 
ment their regular advertising 
with institutional copy as Macy 
does. 

In any event, evidence is begin- 
ning to multiply proving that at 
least a few department stores are 
endeavoring to improve upon bar- 
gain copy. This is encouraging 
and the movement should be 
watched with keen interest by 
manufacturers, especially those 
who advertise—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


Newburgh “News” Joins 
Gannett Group 

Following the purchase by Frank E. 
Gannett of the interests of Frederick W. 
Wilson in the Newburgh News Printing 
& Publishing Company, the Newburgh, 
N ., Daily News becomes a member of 
the Gannett group of newspapers. These 
include the Rochester Times-Union, 
Utica Observer-Dispatch, Ithaca Journal- 
News and the Star-Gazette, Telegram, 
and Advertiser, all of Elmira. 

Mr. Gannett succeeds Mr. Wilson as 
president of the publishing company and 
editor-in-chief of the Daily News. 


L. J. Delaney Returns to 
Thresher Agency 


L. J. Delaney, who recently joined 
Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, in charge of rates and 
mediums, has returned to the Thresher 
Advertising Service, also of New York. 


Vanderbilt Newspapers Elect 


New Officers 
Douglas W. Churchill has_ been 
elected vice-president of the Vander- 
bilt Newspapers, Inc. H. B. Granlee 
has been elected secretary and treasurer. 
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Golf Course Is Advertised jp 
Newspaper 


A public golf course was advertised jp 
a Cleveland newspaper early this month 
in display space. The copy gave th 
playing rates and directions for Teaching 
the course by street-car or automobile 
The attractiveness of the eighteen-hole 
golf links, known as the ‘‘Ridgewood,” 
was thus described: E 
_“‘Ridgewood is Cleveland’s most beay. 
tiful golf course. It covers 150 acres 
of wooded, hilly country with tree-line 
fairways, shaded tees and marvelous put. 
ting greens of genuine creeping bent, 
Privileges of the new clubhouse with lock. 
ers, showers, etc., are free to players,” 


Society News Leads to Pyrex 
Sales 


The Cornjng Glass Works, manufac. 
turer of Pyrex glassware, tells dealers 
in business-paper copy how one re 
tailer uses news items of forthcoming 
social events to make sales. When he 
sees that a tea is to be given, he writes 
a note to the hostess calling attention 
to the attractive Pyrex teapots which 
would add to the charm of her entertain. 
ment. If the coming event is one at 
which prizes will be given, this enter. 
prising dealer recommends that Pyrex 
ovenware be considered as the gifts. 
Readers of business papers like help of 
this sort, the Pyrex manufacturer finds, 


Robert Reis & Company 
Report New Sales Records 


A gain of 68 per cent in gross sales 
for June over the same month in 1924, 
is reported by Robert Reis & Company, 
men’s underwear, hosiery, bathing suits 
and sweaters. Gross sales for June, 
1925, amounted to $954,198. 

Gross sales for the second quarter 
of the current year were $2,471,779, an 
increase of 46 per cent over the same 
period in 1924, 

Sales of the company for the first six 
months of the current year and for June, 
established new high records, 


Confectionery Account for 
Broomfield-Hancox 


Brandle & Smith Company, 
delphia, manufacturing confectioner of 
satin ‘finish candies, has placed its 


Phila- 


advertising account with the Broom- 
field-Hancox Company advertising 
agency, of that city. As the advertis- 
ing will be run exclusively in color, 
plans only call for the use of magazines. 


Rand-Kardex Acquires New 
Interests 
Index Visible, Inc., New Haven, 
Conn., and the Add-Index Corporation, 
New York, have been merged with the 
Rand-Kardex Company, Inc., Tona 
wanda, N. Y 
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ed in 


An Up-to-Date List of House 


Magazines 


The Second of Five Instalments 


N Printers Inx for July 2, ap- 

peared the first instalment of a 
list of general house magazines. 
All together, there will be pub- 
lished a total of from 900 to 1,000 
names. Instalments will appear 
each week. 

While these instalments are be- 
ing published, we are endeavoring 
to secure additional names. We 
shall be very glad to have readers 
send us the names of any general 
house magazine which we have 
failed to include. These will be 
included in the final instalment. 


Gapwepabse: “A, ”—Agents. ie *_. 
Customers. i ’—Dealers, “J. — 
bers. “P. & -0--, —. ©. Saar ke 
Organization. “U. C.”—Ultimate Con- 
sumers. ) 


District of Cotati Pa er Mfg. rs 
Washington, D ‘Galley Proo 
— and Wisiesale Paper Deal- 

“Dittogram.” 


Ditto, Inc., Chicago: 


Dixie Fillin Station Hartford, Conn.: 
“Beacon Flash.” j. 

Dominion Messenger & Signal Co., 
an Toronto, Ont., Canada: 
“Svmbo' 

ae Rubber System, Montreal, 
Que., Canada: ag” 3 i‘ 

Donnelley & Sons Co. * 
“Lakeside Press.” 

Dover Press, Fall River, Mass.: 
“Dover Type.” ; 

Dow Co., Louis F., “St. Paul, Minn.: 
“Dow Doings.” 

Downs Printing Co., H. M., Fitchburg, 
Mass.: “Printing ~ 

Draper Cor. ration, opedale, Mass.: 
“Cotton Chats.” Textile Mills. 

Dreier Service, Thomas, Winchester, 

“Vagabond.” Business and 
ies, F Executives. 
Bw. ¥.: 


ress, Rochester, 
“Ad- Visor.” D. 
“Dunham 


, Chicago: 


“Acorn 
Duluth H Herald, wy 
Dunham Co., C. A., Chicago: 
Contractors, 
Architects and Construction Engin- 


cers. 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., 


ine.’ Heating 


ferento, Ont., Canada: “Pure Para.” 
Das Compong, W. P., Chicago: “Quids 
and Quads.” C.-P. 
Du Pont, De Nemours & Co., E. L., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del.: “Du Pont 
ne.’ 


Durant Motors, Inc., Long Island City, 
N. Y.: “Sales Starter.” 
C., Dallas: 


‘Lead Co., 


“Business 


er. 
Eagle-Picher Chicago: 


“Painters’ Eagle.” D.-J. and Painters. 

East Bay ater Co., Oakland, Calif.: 
“Bubbles.” Stockholders, Business 
Firms, and Employees. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, m,. Bat 
“Kodakery.” Amateur Photo peers. 
“Studio Light.” Dectecsenal | otog- 
raphers. 

“Kodak Salesman.” D. and Clerks. 

“Trade Circular.” Proprietors and 
managers of Kodak Dealers’ Stores. 
“Cine-Kodak News.” To Cine-Kodak 
Dealers and _ people anapvered _ 
amateur motion oye otography 
“X-Ray Bulletin.’ . ot 
Dentists interested in X. Ray work. 

Eckels & Co., H. S., Philadelphia: 
— Embalmer.” Funeral Direc- 
ors. 

Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Meee 
Mass.: ‘“Puil-Together.” D. 

Eaton a. Gettinger, New York: 
“Eagl C.- 

Edgar- en Company, 
Tenn.: “Happy Idea.” D. 

Edison Lamp Works of General Elec- 
tric Co., Harrison, N. J.: “Edison 
Sales Builder.” D. 

Eimon Mercantile Co., Superior, Wis.: 
“Temco Pep.” 

Elbs, John G., Rochester, N. ¥.: “Profit 
Pointers. ad 

Electric Hose * Rubber Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del.: “Hose Sense. 

Electric Storage Battery cor Philadel- 
phia: “Exide News.” S. O.-D. 

ae iy Supplies Co., E. c., Hoboken, 

= “FE. S. Bulletin.” Elevator In- 


Memphis, 


Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Dress Makers and 


dus’ 

Elite. _—™ Co., 
“Elite Modiste.” 
Pressing Shops. 

Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., St. Louis: 
“Emerson Monthly.” D..- 

Emmerich & Co., Charles, 
“Quills.” D. 

Empire = & Electric Co., Geneva, 
NOY : “Empire News.” Stockholders 


“Chicago: 


Kansas _ City, 


eames Company, 
Mo.: D. and Garage 


“Accelerator.” 
Owners. 

Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the U. S., ew York: “Agency 
Items.” A. 

Erner and Hopkins Company, Colum- 
— — : “Live Wire.” D.-Con- 
tract 

Saneea "Mills, 
mondata.” 

Essex Sorat Battery & 
Newark “a 

Estate Stove Ye, 
“Estate Retailer.” 

Eureka Inn, Eureka, Calif.: “Inn Sides.” 
Prospective Guests. 

Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co., New 
York: “Volume & Velocity.” ~D. 

Evans- Winter- Hebb, Inc., Detroit, Mich.: 
“Three Circles.” Sales and’ Adver- 
tising Men. 

Fafnir Bearing Co., 
Conn.: “Dragon.” C. 


Esmond, R. I.: “Es- 
Jobbers’ —, 

Supply Co., 
Nas 6 


amilton, Ohio: 


New Britain, 
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Famous | “Loose 


Chicago: 

=nds.” 4 

Fargo ee, & Tribune, Fargo, N. 
Dak.: “Retailers Bulletin.” D. 

Farley & Loetscher Mfg. Co., Dubuque, 
Je.: “Resw.” D.-Building —_con- 
tractors. 

Farm Journal, Philadelphia: ‘Farm 
Journal- Merchants Supplement.” D. 

Farmers & Mechanics Savings Bank, 
Middletown, Conn.: ‘‘Flagstaff.” 

Farr Nursery Co., Wyomissing, Pa: 
“Better Plants.” 

Faultless Rubber Co., gfttend, Ohio: 
“Number_ Forty.” 

Faxon & Gallagher wane Co., Kansas 
City: ‘‘Western Drug Record.” D. 
Fay & Egan. to. 3. Be oe ws 
Fay-Egan en eng Line. U. 

Feather Co., William, Cleveland: wil 
liam Feather Magazine.” C.-P 

Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., ‘New 
York: “Interru ning Idea.” C.-P. 

a “Di- 


Clothiers, 
cK = 


Feicke Printin 
rect-Mail A Senate. - 

Ferro Stamping & Mfg. Co., Detroit: 
“Hardware News. Cc. 

Fetterolf Rug Co., ‘oe Pa.: 
“Wilton Wisdom.” 

Fidelity & Deposit Co. "of Maryland, 
— “All In the Family.” 


Life Insurance Co., 
Philadelphia: “Fidelity Policyholder.” 
Policyholders. “Fidelity Field Man.” 
Agents and Managers. 

Field Seed Co., Henry, Shenandoah, 
Iowa: “Seed Sense.” 

Fireman’s Fund Insurance. Co., San 
Francisco: “Fireman’s Fund Record.” 
A.-Brokers. : 

First National Bank of Joliet, Joliet, 
Illinois: ‘Financial Adviser.” “Farm 
Adviser.” 

First National Bank, Los Gatos, Calif. 
“Bank Service.” 

First National Bank in St. Lowis, St. 
Louis: ‘“Buzzer.’ 

Fischer & Co., Inc., H. G., Chicago: 
“‘Fischer’s Magazine.” For those in- 
terested in the Science of Electro- 
Physio-Therapy. 

Fisher Co., Edward E., 
“Nuggets.” 

Fitkin & Co., A. E., New York: 
eral Engineering News.’ 
utility employees, engineers, 
ment bankers. 

Fleet- ‘McGinley Co., Baltimore: 
timist.”” C.- 

Flyer Garment Co. Fort Smith, Ark.: 
“Flyer Pilot.” 

Foamite-Childs a... oration, Utica, N. 
Y.: “Industrial Fire Chief.’? Munic- 
ipal Fire Chiefs and Directors of 
Industrial Fire Departments. 

Ford Co., Fletcher, Los Angeles: 
“Fletcher Ford Fables.” C.-P. 

Ford Motor Company of Canada, Ltd., 
Ford, Ont., Canada: “The Ford Sales- 

””  D.:Salesmen.” 

Forman & Co., George M., Chicago: 

“Monthly Investment Review.” In- 


vestors. 
Fortuna Machine Co., New York: 
— Magazine.”” Leather Goods 
rs. 

Foster Bros. Mfg. Co., Utica, N. Y.: 
“Foster Dealer News.” D.-Clerks. 
Forntain , Co.. Chicago: 
“Fountain Talks.” J.-Salesmen. 


Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., Clin- 


Fidelity Mutual 


Columbus: 
“Gen- 
Public 


invest- 


“Pep- 


INK July 9, 13 


tonville, Wis.: “Goodfellow.” p 
Francis Press, Charles, New York 
“Treasure Chest.” C.-P. 
Frank & Co, S. H., San Francis 
“Frank Facts.” D.-J.—Shoe Repair 


men, 

Franklin Lumber Co., Newark, N, J. 
“Chips.”” Contractors, Builders, Mu 
nicipalities. 

Franklin Press, 
Fortnightly.” 

Franklin Printing. Co., 
“Franklin Crier.” C. 

Franklin Printing & Engraving Co, 
Toledo: “Franklin Key. Cc. 

Free Press Printing Co., 
Vt.: “Thoughts.” 

Fruit Dispatch Co., New York: “Unite 
Fruit ispatch.” J. 

Fuller Brush Company, Hartford 
“Fuller Bristler.’? Fuller Representa. 
tives. ‘Fuller Sales Executive.” Fuller 
Branch & Field Managers. 

Gage — Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, 
Mich. : e Readings.” C.-P 

Galion * meahte Vault Co., ‘Galion 
Ohio: “Galion Seal.” Undertakers 

Gane Brothers & Lane, Chicago 
“Bindery Talk.”” Book binders. 

Gardner Machine Co., Beloit, Wis. 
“Gardner Grinder.” Metal-working 
industry. 

Garford Motor Truck Co., Lima, Ohio: 
“Haul-Age.” C.-P. 

Garrett & assie, “J Richmond, Va.; 


Detroit: > “Franklin 


> Philadelphia 


Burlington, 


“Proof Sheet.” 
Gatchel & Manning, Inc., Philadelphia: 

“Etchings.” 
Gates Rubber Co., 


S.- 
Gateway Printing Co., Seattle: 


“*Telescope.” 
“Okeh.” 


Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse: “Gaylord’s 
riangle.” ‘Library Logic.” Li 


brarians. 
Geier Co., P. A., Cleveland: “Royal 
Cleveland: 


Denver: 


Breezes.” D. 
Geiger Co., Howard A., 
‘Togs.’ 
Ceiananen & ie, oe. 
“Steelgrams.” C.-P 
General Boking Company, New York: 
“Our ompany: loyees. 
General — Ca. "Chicago: 


Box Service.” -P. 
Inc., ee York: 


Chicago: 


“General 


General Cigar Co., 
“Burning Question.” S.-O.—D.- 

General Electric Co., prams 
vision) a ae Conn.: “ 
Merchandiser.” 

General Electric Com any, New York: 
“General Electric Merchandiser.” D. 

General Engineering & Management 
Corp., New York: “General Engi 
neering News.’’ Bankers and Manu- 
facturers. 

General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio: “Right Angle.’’ Architects & 
building contractors. 

General Insurance Co. 
Seattle, Wash.: “General 
A. and_ stockholders. : 

General Motors Company, (Truck _Di- 
vision) Pontiac, Michigan: “Sales 
aseeate. ” Branch _ distributors. 
) 


of America, 
Agent.” 


General Motors Export Co., New York: 
“General Motors Distributor.” For 
eign dealers. 

General Optical Sy Inc., Mt. Vernon, 
N. -: “Scope. J.-Salesmen. 

: (ecetinaad on page 128) 
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Putting Words 
To Work 


By George H. Sheldon 


of Thresher Service 


HE words used in advertising 
copy may be chosen for many 
reasons—beauty, rhythm, punch, hu- 
mor, atmosphere and a dozen more. 


Our basis for all copy is that each 
word must work for the advertiser, 
and earn its salary. If it does not do 
that, it must go elsewhere for a job. 


Perhaps there are some drone 
words and phrases in your advertis- 
ing. May we talk with you? 








THRESHER SERVICE v<- 


Formerly Williams Agency ~ Founded 1897 








136 Liberty Street, New York City 
Telephone - Rector 7880 ~Cable-Flailad 
9 
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General Beocergh © Corp., New York: 
“Okeh Record 

General Printing Con, St. Louis: “Gen- 
eral Topics.” 

Geneva Optical i Chicago: “Geneva 
Craftsman.”’ Oculists and Optometrists. 

Geometric Tool Company, New Haven: 
“Threads.” -P. 

Gibbs Press, Inc., New York: “Point.” 


Gilbert & poe, A Mfg. Co., Springfield, 
at 

Gillette-Vibber Co., New London, Conn.: 
“Gee Vee Reminder.” J-D. 

a Ry Trust Co., Philadelphia: “Girard 

San Francis- 


Gladding McBean & Co., 

hapes of Clay.” Building In- 
terests. 

Glens Falls Insurance Co., Glens Falls, 
N. Y.: “Glens Falls Poster.” 

Globe-Wernicke Co., (Cincinnati: “Globe- 
Wernicke Doings A. 

Gloekler Co., rnard, 
“Successful Markets.’”’ Butchers, Mar- 
ketmen and rocers. ‘‘Successful 
Restaurants.” Restaurant Operators. 

Good Housekeeping Magazine, New 
York: “Pack.” Advertising Agents 
and Advertising Prospects. 

Goodrich Rubber Co., B. F., Akron: 
“Goodrich.” 

Goodyear Tire & "Rubber Co., Akron: 
“Goodyear News.” D. 

Bread Co., Los 
” p- 

Gossard Co., H. W., Chicago: 

Corsetiere and Merchandiser.” 


-D. 
Pittsburgh: 


Angeles: 


“G ossara 
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Sonate: “Dealer Service Bulletin.” 

Grend Rapids Refrigerator Co., Gr, 
Rapids, Mich.: “Leonard Sales Take 
D.-Clerks. 

Grand Union Tea Co. 

Grand Union Herald.” 

Gray & Sons, Peter, Cambridge, Mass,: 
“Graylite.”’ 

Gray Printing Co., 
“Gray Print.” C. 

Great-West Life Insurance Co., Winni- 
peg, Man., nada: “Bulletin,” 
S.-O “News Letter.” —Policyhold. 


Brooklyn: 
Cc. 


gome, Ohio: 


ers. 

Great Western Sugar Co., 
“Through the Leaves.” Beet Grow- 
ers. “The Sugar, Press.”” —_Jobbers 
and Employees. “Grocery Profits,” 

Daniel, 


Grocers 
Green Felt Shoe Co., Dolge. 
ville, N. Y.: “Comfy Chats.” D. 
Green Bay Foundry & Machine Works, 
Green Bay, Wis.: a End.” 

Paper mills. Sugar plan 
Green & Sons, res” "Philadelphia: 


Denver: 


7,’ T., Denver, Colo: 

Greenlease_ Cadillac Co., Kansas City, 

o.: “Greenlease Gumption.” Car 
owners. 

Greenshields & Company, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada: “Greenshields Re. 
view. anks, Investors. 

Grinnell Co., Inc., Providence, R. L: 
“Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler Bulle. 
tin.” Those interested in fire protec 
tion and insurance. 


Grain Dealers Mutual Insurance Agen- 
cy, Indianapolis, Ind.: “Our Paper.” 
Policyholders. 

Grain Growers’ Guide, Winnipeg, Man., 


“Help- 


“Guar- 


Grosset & Dunlap, New ° ae 
ing the Dealer Sell.’ 


Guaranty Trust Co... a 








The Beginning Of Grammes 


During 1777, Zion Reformed 
Church, Allentown, Pa. Concealed 
The Liberty Bell, When It Was 
Removed From Independence 
Hall And Smuggled Through 
British Lines. 


Fifty Years Ago Lewis F. Grammes Was 
Given His First Opportunity For Public 
Service—To Build A Tower Clock In 
This Edifice. With Modest Equipment, 
But Imbued With A Spirit Of Service, 
The ‘‘Grammes”’ Business Was Born. 
Today, The “‘Grammies”’ Spirit Of 1875 
Remains As Our Ideal, But Our Facili- 
ties Have Grown To Meet Industry’s 
Modern Demands For Advertising Novel- 
ties, Name Plates, Metal Specialties, Etc. 


427 Union St., 
Allentown, Pa. 
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nial 
— 


A Postscript for 
Mr. Larned 


HE first advertisement” says Livingston 

Larned in the May Printers’ Ink Monthly 
“was unquestionably a testimonial.” He con- 
tinues with a very interesting sketch of the useand 
the value of the testimonial in publication ad- 
vertising. 


But he stops here—at a point which, with all due 
modesty, we have helped our customers prove is 
but half way. 


Nothing is said of giving the salesmen facsimile 
copies of the testimonials to show to the trade. 


Or using these same copies as mailing pieces, 
envelope stuffers and package inserts. 


Or—best yet—using them as Giant Letter* mail- 
ings, or posting Giant testimonial letters as win- 
dow displays. 


Alladditional uses forthe same valuable material, 


Our copies of documents and letters are faithful 
to the finest detail—signature, letterhead—every- 
thing. They can be made same size, enlarged or 
reduced and a quantity as small as 100 is econ- 
omical. 


Prices—samples—and details of how to 
really use testimonial letters on request. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 
218 West 40th Street, New York City Telephone Pennsylvania 4600 


GIANT ADS 
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The psychological moment 


“Child Life” is more than a children’s 
magazine. It is also the mother’s magazine. 
In thousands of homes mothers who select 
subscribe to “Child Life” to read to their 
children. 


This hour, when “Child Life” is read to the children, 
means for advertisers an intensified appeal to the buyer 
for the home. It means a sales message at the psychological 
moment—when with the little ones about her, the mother 
is most attune to their needs and desires. The soundness 
of an appeal to her at this moment is clearly demon- 
strated when you note the repeated advertisements of 
seventy-six national advertisers, of seventy-seven book 
publishers, of fifty-nine toy manufacturers appearing in 
“Child Life.” 

If you have anything that mothers could 
want—whether for their children, their 
homes or themselves, you cannot afford to 
overlook this logical, selective medium. 

Write for rates and a copy of “Child 
Life.” 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


Publishers 
536 S. Clark Street Chicago 


CIHHILID ILE Re 


The Children’s Own Magazine 
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anty Messenger.” C.-Investors. 
Guardian Life Insurance Co. of Ameri- 
ca, New York: “Guardian Life Ser- 


vice.” S.- : 
Guernsey- Norton ¢ Co., Spokane, Wash.: 
“G. 


uide Printing & ,Publishing Co., 
Guide | Pri “Guide.” _C.-P. 
Gulbransen-Dickinson Co. . 
“Gulbransen Bulletin.’ 
Hadfield-Penfield Steel Co., Bucyrus, 
Ohio: “American_ Clay Magazine.” 
Hall’s Paper Co., F. W., Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada: “Hall Mark.” C.-P. 
Hamilton Watch Co., Lancaster, Pa.: 
“Balance Wheel.” Jewelers. 
Hampden Glazed Paper Co., Holyoke, 
Mass.: “Hampden Rays.” C.-P. 
Hanely & Kinsella Coffee & Spice Co., 
St. Louis: “Percolator.” J.-D.— 
Jobbers’ and dealers’ salesmen. 
Hanson Bros. Scale Co., Chicago: 
“Pounds.” 
Hardwick & Magee Co., Philadelphia: 
“Bundharist.” D. 
Harris Co.. Louis G., Detroit: ‘Spark 
Plug.” 

Hartford Courant, 
“Merchandiser.” 
Hauck & Co.. Charles F., <a 

“Hauck’s Messenger.’ C.-P 

Hays Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa: “Haysco 
Spigot.” J.—Plumbers, Water and 
Gas Companies. 

Hazeltine & Perkins Drug Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: “Bits-of-Business.”” D. 
Heavner & Company, E. i, cee, 
Okla.: “Range Finder.” 

Hees Son & Co., Ltd., Geo. H., Toron- 
to, Ont., Canada: “Window.” D. 
Heiden’s Mailing Bureau, _ Seattle, 
Wash.: “H. M. B. Service.” C.-P. 
Heinemann Lumber Co., B., Wausau, 

Wis.: Service.” D.-U.C. 
Hendee Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass.: 
“Contact Points.” D. 
Hendler Creamery Co. The, Baltimore: 
“Dipper.” C.- 
Hendric & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply Co, 
Denver, Colo.: “H. & B.” Bulletin.” 
Hennegan Co., Cincinnati: ‘Monthly 
Reminder.”  C.- 
Hercules Gasoline Co., Los Angeles: 
“Gasoline Gossip.” : 
Hercules Powder Co., 
De ‘Hercules Guarantee.” -J. 
Hewitt & Bros., C. E., New York: 
“Hewitt’s Magazine.” Binders. 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Co., New 
Orleans, La.: “Hibernia Rabbit 
Hickey- Freeman Co., Rochester: ‘“Mer- 
chandiser.” D. “Clerks. 
Higgins, James J., (Funeral Director ) 
Elizabeth, N. J.: “Prism.’ 
Hill, Clarke & Co., Inc., Boston: “Bos- 
Han 7 ae. *» Machine shops. 
obart Manufacturing Company, Troy, 
Ohio: “Hobartizer,” 6 
Holliston Mills, Inc., Norwood, Mass. : 
C.-P. 


“Owl Talks.” 
Frank, om. Wis.: 


Chicago: 


Hartford, Conn.: 
D. 


pS WwW ilmington, 


Holton & Co., 
“Holton Bulletin.” 
Home Insurance Company, New York: 
“News from Home.” A. 
Hood Printing Co., 
“Putting It Over.” 
Hoosier Casualty Co., Indianapolis, 
“Hoosier Bulletin.” Policy- 


Memphis, Tenn.: 
C.-P.° 


cover Company, North Canton, Ohio: 
oovergrams.’ 
Horst & Wilkinson, Inc., Davenport, 
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Good Copy 


looks you 
squarely 
in the eye 
and speaks 
the truth 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 
INC. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Iowa: “Automotive Equipment.” 
Garage & Repairmen. 

Hotel Pennsylvania, New York: “Daily 
Register of Hotel Pennsylvania.” 
Guests. 

Hotel Washington, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
“Hatchet.” Guests. 

Houghton & Co., E. F., (Leather Belt- 
ing) Philadelphia: “Houghton Line.” 
Metal working industry. 

House of Hobberlin, Ltd., 
Ont., Canada: ‘‘Hustler.” 

House of Kuppenheimer, 
“Kuppenheimer Retailer.” 

House of Voss & Stern, New York: 
“Chat D. 

Houston-Hill Printing Co., 
City, Kansas: ‘“Printfax.” 

Houston Press, Houston, Tex.: 
ket Master.” D. 

Hovey Co., a” Boston: 
eo oye 

~~ > Mfg. wy 3. % Cleveland: “Guide 


Hubbard & rd Pittsburgh, Pa.: ‘‘Hub- 
bard Linebuilder.” Central stations, 
street railways, telephone companies 
and si . x, ervisors. 

Hudson ar Co., Detroit: “Hud- 
son Triangle.” “Essex Topics.” Hud- 
son Dealers. 

Hudson River Day Line, New York: 
“Hudson River Day Line Magazine.’ 
Tourists. 


Toronto, 
D. 


Chicago: 
D. 
Arkansas 

Cc. 


-P. 
“Mar- 


“Hovey 


Robert C. Lowry Dead 


Robert C. Lowry, for the last forty 
years manager of the Religious Press 
died at his 

0. 


Association, Philadelphia, 
home at that city on June 
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Apnointed General Manager oj 
Pacific Sheet Steel 


Joseph A. Wilson has been appointed 
eneral manager of the Pacific Shee 
teel Corporation, San Francisco, For 
the last six years, he has been with 
the Berger division of the United Alloy 
Steel Corporation, Canton, Ohio, 


R. P. O’Brien Joins 
“Extension Magazine” 


Robert P. O’Brien has been appointed 
director of advertising of Extension 
Magazine, Chicago. He was formerly 
associated with the Chicago Tribune, 
The Condé Nast Publications and the 
Fairchild Publications. 


Heads Campbell-Ewald Copy 
Department 


W. A. P. John, who recently joined 
the staff of the Campbell- Ewald Com. 
pany, Detroit advertising agency, has 
been appointed manager of the copy 
department. 


J. V. Long Starts Own 


Business 
J. V. Long, advertising manager of 
the Philadelphia Company and af. 
filiated concerns has resigned to engage 
in business for himself as an advertis. 
ing consultant. 
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Knitted 
Sweaters 
Bathing Suits 
Infants’ Wear 


and Caps 


Also 
Yarns 
Machinery 
Equipment 
and Supplies 
for Knitting 
Mills 





Published by 
KNIT GOODS PUBLISHING 
93 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 





Knitted 
Underwear 
Hosiery 
Golf Hose 
Infants’ Sox 
Silk Vests 
and Bloomers 
Naifisooks 


Also 
Yarns 
Machinery 
Equipment 
and Supplies 
for Knitting 
Mills 
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Spending is Characteristic 


of youth. Time, energy, money —all are freely spent. 
Always anxious to exchange money for the latest in bath- 
ing suits; for musical instruction; for golf lessons; for the 
new confection; for anything and everything that active 
young people consider “the thing” of the moment. 


It is because young people are the heart and life of the 
home that these homes are the heavy buyers. YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S WEEKLY reaches thousands of such homes 
through their young folks, and under conditions that 
could not be more favorable or influential for the national 
advertiser in creating immediate sales and firmly estab- 
lishing a future market. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 


(Applicant for Membership in A. B. C.) 


David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois 


WESLEY E. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 


Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
Ronald C. Campbell, 1510 Steger Building, Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


‘Cook's Wile “Trio: Miition Boys anv Girts 


THE MEN AND WOMEN OF TOMORROW 
Tue Boys’ WorLD ‘THE GIRLS’? COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE’s WEEKLY 











Plain Tales from the Sticks 


True Accounts of What Salesmen Do When They Visit Dealers 


By James A. Worsham 


Treasurer and General Manager, The Maroa Manufacturing Company 


‘6 HO is the buyer here?” 
a salesman asked brusque- 
ly as he swung through the door 
of a retail store. Evidently, he 
was working under very high 
pressure. 

“I am the whole cheese here,” 
replied a very young looking man 
who was behind the counter. 

The salesman paused a moment 
thinking he was being joshed and 
then he asked again: ‘Where is 
the buyer for this establishment ?” 

Again came the curt reply: “I 
am the whole cheese here.” 

Once more the salesman in- 
sisted on being informed as to the 
identity and whereabouts of the 
real buyer and again received the 
same reply. 

The salesman became exasper- 
ated and ripped out: “Well, young 
fellow, you tell the boss when he 
comes in that he needs a new piece 
of cheese.” 

Of course when the atmosphere 
cleared there wasn’t the ghost of 
a chance to make a sale. 

* * ok 


I have often been impressed 
with the trifling things which 
salesmen say and do that block a 
sale. 

Away back in the “house” a 
sales manager wondered why 
Harry didn’t sell Brown and Son 
at Village Point. They were well 
rated and did a big business in 
the surrounding territory, but they 
had never given Harry an order. 
Each time the salesman had some 
new alibi. 

Finally, the sales 
vestigated personally 
what happened. 

Harry had walked into that 
store and while waiting for the 
buyer, who was the proprietor, to 
see him, examined the stock of the 
same line which the dealer was 
selling. 

“Nothing like knowing what a 
customer Itas on hand,” he reas- 
oned, no doubt. 


in- 
is 


manager 
and here 
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Unknown to him, the proprietor 
was watching Harry all the time 
and getting angrier each moment. 

Harry continued his inspection, 
picking things up and examining 
price tags until the proprietor 
walked up. 

The first thing the proprietor 
said was: “We do not want any- 
thing in your line today.” 

“Why, how do you know what 
I have sell?” asked the aston- 
ished Harry. 

The reply was rather 
The proprietor answered: “For 
your own good let me advise you 
never to do what I have seen you 
just doing. No merchant wants 
a salesman sticking -his nose 
around where he has no business, 
I think I speak for many of my 
fellow retailers when I say that 
none of us likes to see a salesman 
turn inspector or detective to see 
what we have in stock or whi it we 


are getting for our goods.” 
* * 


to 


harsh. 


I watched a dry-goods salesman 


one day. He had a striking per- 
sonality and employed every strat- 
agem known to him to get the in- 
terest of a merchant in his line. 

For the life of me I couldn't 
see a single reason why the 
merchant did not buy. The line 
was well known, the firm a very 
reputable one and the merchant 
needed the goods. There seemed 
to be no argument about price or 
quality. 

WI en the salesman had gone I 
asked this merchant why _ he 
hadn’t bought. 

“He talks too loudly,” replied the 
merchant. “He will stand up 
there and bellow out quotations no 
matter how many customers of 
mine may be standing around. 
They cannot help but hear what I 
am paying for things. I like this 
salesman’s line and firm and am 
not disposed to dislike him except 
for this one thing, but it is enough. 

Substantially the same objection 
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Me tiah 


Financially Strong 


Advertisers have a right to know the financial condition of 
a publication in which they are being asked to invest 
thousands of dollars. 


People’s Popular Monthly 
Owns its own building and plant worth $250,000. 
Has built the institution entirely from profits. 
Is entirely owned by officers of the company. 
Has a thirty years’ history of consistent, conservative 
growth. 
Has never missed an issue. 
Is published under very favorable labor conditions. 
Has a low overhead and manufacturing cost. 


Is a Sound Investment 
for advertisers anxious to send their story year after 
year into the small towns of America through the 
pages of an influential publication. 


People’s Popular Monthly 


Des Moines, Iowa 


CARL C. PROPER, President GRAHAM STEWART, Vice-President 
A. M. PIPER, Secretary-Treasurer 
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The book 





your salesman carries 


HE book your salesman 
carries should weigh as 
little as possible. 

If he is to use it frequently, 
it should be easy to lift, con- 
venient to handle. 

Salesmen do not like to 
carry books that are heavy 
and bulky. There is constant 
temptation to leave such 
books behind—in the hotel. 

When your salesman yields 
to that temptation, the book 
ceases to earn money for you. 

Our Government spends 
thousands of dollars to make 
soldiers’ equipment light. The 
energy a soldier puts into 
carrying weight cannot go 
into fighting. 

The energy your salesman 
spends carrying heavy books 
cannot go into selling. 

Make the book your sales- 
man carries light by printing 
it on Warren’s Thintext. 

Five hundred sheets, 25” x 
38”, of ordinary catalog paper 


weigh 4o or 50 Ibs. Five 
hundred sheets, same size, of 
Warren’s Thintext weigh 
only 24 lbs. 

Warren’s Thintext takes a 
clear, pleasing impression 
from type and engravings. 
It is practically opaque. 

Warren’s Thintextisstrong. 
Catalogs and data books 
printed on it stand lots of 
rough use. 

You or your printer can get 
sample sheets from any dis- 
tributer of Warren’s Stand- 
ard Printing Papers. 

We have published an. in- 
teresting book showing ex- 
amples of books and cata- 
logs, the weight and bulk of 
which have been halved by 
printing on Warren’s Thin- 
text. 

This book is entitled ““Mak- 
ing it Easy to Plan Printing 
on Warren’s Thintext.” A 
copy will be sent free to any 
printer or advertiser on 
request. + 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, tol. MILK STREET, BosTON, Mass. 


THINTEXT 


one of WARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


All Warren's Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities 
required in printing, folding, and binding 
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was mentioned by another buyer 
about another salesman. The 
buyer said: ; 

“That salesman lacks something 
—tact, I guess you would call it. 
He comes into my office and no 
matter how many may happen to 
be here he unpacks his samples 
and proceeds to quote prices. Even 
if he would lower his voice to a 
whisper I could forgive him. It 
certainly has cost this man thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of my 
business.” 

“You would think someone 
would tell him,” I suggested. 

“I did once,” replied the buyer, 
“but it didn’t do any good.” 


A few weeks later I was stand- 
ing in a grocery store when a 
salesman hurried in almost out of 
breath. Evidently he was well 
known by the buyer. The sales- 
man held one hand out to the 
buyer and with the other yanked 
a watch from his pocket. 

“Just a few minutes to catch 
that train,” he panted. “Need any- 
thing today, John?” 

“No, I guess not, Tom,” replied 
John and in a few seconds Tom 
was out of sight and gone. 

“Well, I guess I will have to go 
back and mail in an order,” the 
buyer said as he turned back to 
his desk. 

“Will you send it to his firm?” 
I asked. 

“Not on your life,” replied the 
buyer. “My time is worth as 
much as his. If he hasn’t got 
time to spend with me I haven’t 
got time to spend on him. He 
does that every week. Comes rush- 
ing in here trying to make the 4 
P. M. train. There is another 
train at six, but he seems bent on 
getting that four. At any rate he 
loses hundreds of dollars’ worth 
of business here every month.” 

* * 


In talking with another retailer 
I asked: “Do many salesmen call 
on you who fail to get your busi- 
hess, not because of goods, qual- 
ity, price or the firm or that you 
do not need anything, but because 
of some fool stunt they pull?” 

‘Yes,” he replied. “More than 
you think. The thing that irritates 
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Helpful 
MERCHANDISING 
COOPERATION 


oo 


HE national advertiser is 

assured merchandising 
co-operation that saves time 
and increases sales. 


Standardized service, but 
exceptional methods to make 
it successful. 


312,575 (M. & E.) 
177,044 (Sun.) 


JOURNAL - POST 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
VERREE & CONKLIN 


New York Chicago Detroit 
San Francisco Kansas City 
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Phone Chickerin®@ 10133 
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The German-American 
is a good citizen. 


The names and addresses of 
80,000 German-American men 
who voted last Fall in New 
York City are available to 
advertisers by applying to us. 


The names of the Jews and 
Italians who voted in New 
York then, have also been 
listed by us in Local Colony 
and Borough Divisions. 

The sexes are separated. 

The use of these names is 
offered at $3.00 per M. We 
to do your foreign printing. 


Frank F. Lisiecki 
Established 1890 
MULTI-LANGUAGE PRINTING 
TRANSLATING 
SALES PROMOTION 


9-15 Murray St. New York 


Phone Barclay 6570 











Unusual 


Sales Opportunities 
FOR 


Pipe and Reed Organs, Organ Blowers, 
Pianos, Piano Benches, Piano Music, 
Chimes, Radio Outfits, Talking Ma- 
chines, Hymns and Service Books— 
Anthem Collections, Hymn Boards, 
Choir Stalls, Book Racks, Music Pub- 
lishers, etc. 

60,000,000 American 
Members Pay well 
church music. 


The October issue of 


The EXPOSITOR 


Will go directly to 20,000 church 
BUYERS. 
and will be a 
SPECIAL CHURCH MUSIC 
NUMBER 


Church 
for good 


at about 3/10 cent per prospec- 
tive purchaser. 


The EXPOSITOR 
701-710 Caxton Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
New York 
17 W. 42nd St. 


Chicago 
37 S. Wabash 
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me more than anything else ig tp 
see a salesman from whom I buy, 
coming in with a specialty sales. 
man. 

“IT do not mind dealing with 
specialty men, but when they come 
tagging along with my regula 
salesman it looks to me as if they 
are trying to trade on the other 
man’s standing with me. He js 
hiding behind the cloak of my 
friend. And every time a sale. 
man whom I know does this | 
lose just that much respect for 
him. 

“Another thing—I don’t like to 
have salesmen come around here 
and try to tell me how to run my 
business. I refer to new salesmen 
especially and also to the sales 
managers of certain firms. 

“Every once in a while some 
fellow at the home office gets the 
idea that we merchants don't 
know much about our own busi- 
ness. They say we are not good 
merchandisers—that we know 
how to take such orders as come 
in, but don’t know how to sell. 

“Well, let me tell you it isn’t the 
lack of knowledge concerning how 
to sell goods that breaks so many 
merchants. The thing that sends 
so many merchants to the wall is 
that they are selling too many lines 
of goods.” 

This dealer seemed to look at 
things from such an_ unusual 
standpoint that I ventured the 
question: “How do these so 
called high-pressure salesmen ap- 
peal to you? Do they always suc- 
ceed in getting your business? Or 
do they do little things that back- 
fire and result in losing your busi- 
ness?” 

He thought a moment and then 
burst out: “So many writers take 
a shot at the so-called ‘order 
taker.’ .Let me tell you something 

I consider that the highest com- 
pliment possible. It is either 2 
compliment to the salesman, his 
firm or his line of goods. 

“If all a salesman has to do 
when he walks in here is to take 
out his order book and write 
down what I tell him, it means 
just this—it means that I am re- 
posing the utmost confidence in 
him, in the first place. You can 
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Consistent With Its Usual Position 


THE SYRACUSE,N. Y., HERALD 


Continues to Lead in All Important 
Lineage Classifications 


The Following Figures Are for the First Four Months of 1925: 


NATIONAL LINEAGES 
Herald Post-Standard Journal Telegram-American 
(7 da.) (7 da.) (6 da.) (7 da.) 
533,764 440,384 315,560 146,167 
LOCAL LINEAGES 
Herald Post-Standard Journal Telegram-American 
(7 da.) (7 da.) (6 da.) (7 da.) 
2,356,998 1,252,356 1,690,031 623,497 
AUTOMOTIVE LINEAGES 
Herald Post-Standard Journal Telegram-American 
(7 da.) (7 da.) (6 da.) (7 da.) 
294,574 235,802 221,263 132,356 
DEPARTMENT STORE LINEAGES 
Herald Post-Standard Journal Telegram-American 
(7 da.) (7 da.) (6 da.) (7 da.) 
637,161 342,314 473,417 
FOOD LINEAGES 
Herald Post-Standard Journal Telegram-American 
(7 da.) (7 da.) (6 da.) (7 da.) 
242,648 103,943 134,813 28,546 
WOMEN’S WEAR LINEAGES 
Herald Post-Standard Journal Telegram-American 
(7 da.) (7 da.) (6 da.) (7 da.) 
288,897 79,548 178,497 75,474 
MEN’S WEAR LINEAGES : 
Herald Post-Standard Journal Telegram-American 
(7 da.) (7 da.) (6 da.) (7 da.) 
191,051 132,825 173,950 75,502 
RADIO LINEAGES 
Herald Post-Standard Journal Telegram-American 


(7 da.) (7 da.) (6 da.) (7 da.) 
96,922 27,888 33,215 31,885 


National Representatives 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


270 Madison Avenue Globe Building Steger Building 
New York Boston Chicago 
507 Montgomery St. Leary Building Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
San Fraticisco, California Seattle, Washington Los Angeles, California 
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bet that I never give an order to 
a stranger on that basis. 

“It means that I have the ut- 
most confidence in his firm or his 
line of goods. What higher com- 
pliment could be paid a man? All 
that any so-called super-salesman 
can do is to divert business.” 

I left, wondering at the wisdom 
of his philosophy. 


s * 


Another merchant said: “About 
the only thing that queers a sales- 
man with me is the knocking habit. 
You would think that men would 
be too intelligent to do it, but 
many do. They are not raw about 
it—just insinuations. For example, 
they pick out a piece of furniture 
exactly like I have or a little bet- 
ter and quote a lower price than 
they think I paid. 

“The minute they do that I am 
through. I resent any reflection 
on my buying ability even if I 
have paid more for things from 
some other firm than I should 


have done.” 
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And thus it goes, indicating x 
least that every salesman 
take an inventory of himself noy 
and then and determine whether 
he is carrying some excess hap. 
gage that is a handicap to sales, 


R. A. Shelly with Commere 


Motor Truck 


R. A. Shelly, formerly with th 
Mason Motor Truck Company, hy 
joined the Commerce Motor Trung 
Company, Ypsilanti, Mich., as say 
manager of the truck division. fe 
was at one time with the Dort Moty 
Car Company, Detroit. 


Einson-Freeman Buys Young 
& McGuire Plant 


The Einson-Freeman Company, Ine, 
New York, lithographer, has purchased 
the entire mounting and finishing plant 
of Young & McGuire, of that city. It is 
now being operated under the supervision 
of the Einson-Freeman Company. 


New Account for John §, 
King Agency 
The Standard Envelope Mamufac 
turing Company, Cleveland, has placed 
its advertising account with The John 
S. King Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, of that city. 




















Crisp! 


We do retouching that 
speaks for itself — vigor- 
ous or subtle as the case 
may be, in color or black 
and white. 


LOHSE’BUDD 


405 LEXINGTON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Drawings in pen and ink, 
wash, dry brush, and color 
for Newspapers, Maga- 
zines, Postersand Booklets. 


Advertising Artists 


2560 


Ask to see samples 
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A national advertiser served by 
The Eugene McGuckin Company 


EUGENE MSGUCKIN 
Company 


1211 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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BENDIX 4 BRAKES 


MECHANICAL 


THOROUGH study of every known method 
of stopping a motor car convinced the Bendix 
Brake Company that only mechanical brakes 
give a car driver that positive certainty of action 
necessary for perfect, safe control of his car. 

The result is Bendix Mechanical 4-Wheel 
Brakes. 

It is our interesting assignment to help Ben- 
dix tell about the Bendix 3-shoe self-energizing 
brake; and about Bendix mechanical operation. 

They say it is being handled the way they 
want it done. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 


Whose business is the Study and 
execution of good advertising 


NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO} 
= 
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How Many Angles Should a Piece 
of Copy Have? 


The Sharp Angle and the Multi-Angle Styles of Writing Both Have 


Their 


Uses—An Analysis of Their Possibilities 


By Ralph Crothers 


HETHER the piece of copy 
written to sell a certain type 

of merchandise has one angle or 
many depends to a great extent 
upon competition and what the 
copy is trying to accomplish. The 
object of any piece of copy is not 
merely to affect the reader but to 
affect him precisely as the man 
who is paying for the copy wishes. 
When the reader sees a thing 
too often he no longer sees it. His 
attention requires to be surprised. 
To gain a thoughtful hearing 
from the mass of mankind is a 
feat of difficulty to which copy 
writers are applying themselves 
with more and more ingenuity and 
producing each year a more varied 
attack by which they hope to win 


against consumer indifference or 
inattention. Copy must repeat, re- 
arrange and clarify the message 
which the manufacturer wishes to 


carry over to his customers. It 
must constrain the readers to the 
acquaintance of products and say 
over and over again, always in a 
slightly different way, the thing 
which the manufacturer wants the 
reader to believe about what he 
makes. Competition in the adver- 
tising pages and among the prod- 
ucts themselves has led in some 
cases to the use of one sharply 
defined angle in a piece of copy, 
and in others to a presentation of 
a great many angles of which it 
is hoped one will affect the reader 
precisely as the manufacturer 
wishes him to be affected. 

Let us look at some of the copy 
now appearing in the light of 
these general statements. The 
Victor Talking Machine Company 
has used many copy angles in its 
long advertising experience. At 
the present time Victor frankly 
and openly is basing its main copy 
angle upon its appeal against its 
chief competitor—radio. Its angle 
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is controlled music. Recent full- 


page copy reads: 


Choose your music yourself, any- 
where, anytime. Choose your own 
program. Play as many encores as 
you please and get perfect results 
everytime. That’s what you can do 
with a Victrola and Victor records. 
But that kind of service isn’t to be 
had in any other way. 

The Oakland Motor Car Com- 
pany makes its appeal upon one 
definite copy angle, the flexibility 
of its motor. The Kraft Cheese 
Company uses but one angle in its 
copy, that of flavor. It asks the 
reader, “Isn’t it true? When you 
buy cheese nothing really matters 
so much as the certainty that the 
quality and flavor are going to 
please you. Kraft Cheese will 
please you, you may be sure of 
that.” 

While quality is mentioned, it is 
tied up so closely with flavor that 
the two may be said to be one 
definite copy angle designed to 
interest the reader in the taste of 
the product. 

The Eveready Flashlight has 
a simple, definite appeal from a 
single copy angle, that of con- 
venience. The main appeal of the 
Welch Grape Juice Company is 
on its flavor. It asks the reader 
in its advertising how important 
taste of food is and then says: 

Delicious flavor in food, rich color 
and delicate fragrance. These we know 
today mean more to us than pleasure. 
They fill a need in our diet much 
deeper than we dream. 


The General Cigar Company 
makes its main copy appeal on one 
angle—its low price for White 
Owl cigars due to the fact that a 
million a day are produced. Many 
others in current copy have taken 
but one selling argument out of 
the product’s whole selling kit and 
stick closely to the one idea. 

The two-angled piece of copy 
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To Manufacturers 
Selling through 


Department 
Stores 


In a survey we are about 
to make covering the de- 
partment stores of the 
fifty leading cities (ex- 
clusive of New York, 
Chicago and Philadel- 
phia), we can serve 
two or three additional 
non-competing manu- 
facturers. 


Dependable information 
will be secured through 
staff investigators re- 
garding the representa- 
tion and movement of 
your merchandise and 
that of your competi- 
tors through these 
stores—a separate re- 
port on each store. 

This will provide a check 
against your salesmen’s re- 
ports, which are necessarily 
biased and seldom complete. 


Through combining the in- 
terests of several clients, the 
cost to each participant be- 
comes very moderate. 


R. O. EASTMAN 


Incorporated 
Cleveland, Ohio 


[This organization has a recognized 
leadership in market research. Its 
surveys are usually confined to the in- 
terests of a single client. The above 
opportunity is therefore exceptional. ] 
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likewise has many adherents, 4 
good example of its use is th 
Holeproof Hosiery advertising 
The two angles are summed up jy 
the slogan “Look like Fifth Ay. 
nue. Wear like Main Stree” 
The two angles are presented jy 
fuller form as follows: 


Gone! . . . The weak spot in men; 
hose. We reinforce the toe by a x 
markable new way of knitting. Noy 
sheer, webby socks give three to foy 
times more wear than ordinary king 


The Shur-on Optical Company, 
Inc., selects two selling points anj 
produces a two-angled piece oj 
copy with the head “Protects your 
vision and saves expense.” The 
double angle for A. G. Spalding 
& Bros’. swimming suit is ex. 
pressed by an appeal to two ht. 
man desires to look well and feel 
well in the bathing suit. The copy 
says informally: 


It’s certainly true that your suit 
makes a lot of difference in your looks 
and feelings, and in your swimming 
too. That’s why Spalding determined 
to make suits so professional, so clean 
cut and trim and _ comfortable that 
just putting one on would make you 
feel like a swimmer. You'll never 
know how well you can look ina 
swimming suit—how free and easy 
and at home you can feel—until you 
hustle into one of these new beauties. 


The Bradley Knitting Company, 
on a competing product, uses a 
triple-angle copy appeal: 


Gaiety is the keynote in this season's 
swimming suit. hat was decided z 
fashionable resorts last winter. 

Bradley suits, in dazzling checks 
and daring stripes, were obviously pre 
ferred by those who believe that beach 
apparel should be picturesque as well 
as comfortable and sturdy. 


The prospective buyer of a new 
bathing suit can make a choice be- 
tween these different copy treat- 
ments. 

The triple 


angle has many 
friends. The new Diana automo- 
bile ties together an_ interesting 
double-spread by means of three 
panels in which the lion, the grey- 
hound and the eagle emphasize the 
three qualities of power, speed, 
and endurance. The Atlas Port- 
land Cement Company features 
boldly three selling angles: Sub- 
stance, form and color. The Seai- 
right Company by the 1-23 
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“| Hudson County 
in men's 

+ New Jersey 

y kinds 

nt ad Advertisers cannot cover the 
ece oi Hudson County market with a 


campaign in metropolitan dailies 
only. 


This is a distinct market with a 
population of 629,154 people. Just 


f. across the river from New York it 
ce offers to manufacturers an oppor- 
et tunity to intensively cultivate a rich 
here field of potential customers whose 
sa buying habits are similar to those 
ro of the big city. 

npany, 

a The Jersey Observer with a circu- 
ce lation of 43,220 daily net paid com- 
> pletely covers this territory. 


checks 
Most distributed circulation in 
Hudson County (A.B.C.). 


The 
Jersey Observer 


Offices in Publication Office Western Representative 
Jersey City and Jersey Observer Bldg., Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 
Union City Hoboken, N. J. Chicago San Francisco 
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method features safety, cleanliness 
and healthfulness, and Palm Beach 
cloth tells its prospects at the end 
of some reason-why copy: 

“Reason it out—good looks, per- 
fect comfort, long wear —all 
proved.” 

The new Cadillac copy offers 
an interesting treatment of triple- 
angled copy. Out of all the me- 
chanical features of the car, three 
are selected and carefully ex- 
plained in non-technical language. 
The three angles are thus intro- 
duced: “These elements of supe- 
riority which unite to produce the 
greatness attaching to Cadillac 
alone, centre chiefly in the follow- 
ing qualities: Balance, Carbure- 
tion, Cooling.” The remainder of 
the copy is set in three parallel 
columns, each under its appropri- 
ate heading. 

A totally different but equally 
interesting example of three angles 
is seen in the recent Simmons Bed 
advertising. The appeal is summed 
up in this sentence: “Keeping its 
outer beauty and inner strength 
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reader painlessly from the genera 
claims to specific examples: 

Your windows are open, for exampk 
when a rainstorm breaks. But you ar 
not alarmed. Rain can drench yog: 
Simmons furniture and not hurt jt 
The finish is waterproof. The drawers 
are water-tight. Like the frame anj 
panels, they cannot swell or shrink 
At all seasons they fit snugly and are 
dust-tight, yet never stick. Again, , 
perfume bottle tips over. The alcohol 
that would ruin any ordinary varnished 
surface does no harm to the finish 
Because they are oven-baked, coat 
upon coat, Simmons finishes are proof 
against even the fire of a burning 
cigarette. 

A study of many other current 
advertisements would indicate that, 
after three angles, the next step 
is the omnibus page where one or 
a number of angles are added to 
keep the reader interested while 
the selling talk is being presented, 
Perhaps it was Ned Jordan who 
started this style. In a recent bit 
of copy which urges the reader 
to “Come on! Let’s Go Some- 
where,” and suggests a trip toa 
place where breezes blow and 
someone else worries about the 
dishes and dusting and doughnuts, 


for a lifetime.” Then it leads the a paragraph is added in italics in 


HOOPS 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 


You will find here—me- 
ture experience which knows 
what to do; the genius to 
do it interestingly; the or- 
ganization to execute it with 
speed and accuracy. Result 
— powerful advertising. 


17th Year 











Walter W. Hoops 


President 


David C. Thomas 


Vice-President 


9 East Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


(20-H) 
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20,000 Gain! 


The Cincinnati Post has gained more than 20,000 
net paid daily circulation in six months of 1925. 


nn a a 
February .... . . «-: 175,185 
March .. . . . 173,452 


April . . . . . 182,268 
May .... 183,257 


June . . 187,437 


The Cincinnati Post publishes more classified adver- 
tising than any other daily paper in Cincinnati. 


During the month of June (25 publishing days com- 
pared with 25 June publishing days last year), The 
Post GAINED 26,180 lines of classified advertising. 
In the same period, the other evening paper LOST 
3,584 lines. 


The Cincinnati Post 


First in Cincinnati 


A 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPER 


Represented in the National Advertising Field by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
New York Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati San Franci Los Angeles Seattle 
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the lower right-hand corner of the 
page. It refers to the illustration 
of a maiden in a one-piece swim- 
ming suit who is aquaplaning be- 
hind a motor boat driven by a 
husky youth whose hair has not 
been treated to an application of 
Stacomb. The jolly paragraph 
comments on the picture thus: 

It looks like Atlantic City. It 
isn’t. He looks like Sandow, the 


strong man. He isn’t. She looks like 
a million dollars. She is. 


Nothing there about lubrication 
or how many cylinders the Jordan 
has, but a method being used by 
many advertisers now to bring a 
friendly note into the copy, to win 
the reader’s smile and very prob- 
ably his good-will. 

Kelly-Springfield has been using 
the added paragraph idea to add 
continuity to the copy. This, too, 
takes the form of a paragraph in 
italics which recounts “the Peri- 
grinations of the Pecks.” In a 
current advertisement we discover 
this traveling couple have turned 
north from Los Angeles and are 
just leaving one of the old Span- 
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ish missions while a monk tells 
story of long ago, using a garden 
trowel raised high for added 
emphasis. The copy says: 

While Jim takes advantage of th 
opportunity to fill up his radiator, Mrs 
Peck listens to a tale of the long ago 
The children of course are more jn. 
terested in making friends with the 
dog than they are in architecture o, 
legend, though they have been rather 
impressed by some of the stories 
about Indians. The family’s next stop 
will be San Francisco, where they plan 
to spend several days. 

In a recent bit of newspaper 
copy the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, in a scientific 
reason-why presentation of Fiit 
which .as the result of testing 
more than seventy formulas, kills 
household pests efficiently, runs a 
headline which, like the friendly 
paragraphs mentioned above, is 
directed toward the more human 
side of the reader. “Flies and 
mosquitoes,” it says, “wrecked 
the sleep of 10,942,601 people last 
year.” This satiric jab at the sta- 
tistical hounds and research ex- 
perts adds to the otherwise serious 
copy the leaven of friendly humor. 

















Business Is Good in 


Allentown 


Pennsylvania 
In May the Call ran 


199,808 lines 


of National Advertising 
They know the value of this field 


Allentown Morning Call 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, National Representatives 
“Ask us about advertisers’ cooperation” 
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The manufacturer deciding upon 
how many selling angles he wants 
in his copy thus has many ex- 
amples to guide him. He wants 
to hit the right sales appeal to in- 
fluence the audience he is reaching 
with his advertising copy. He 
may use one angle, two or three, 
or jump to the multi-angled page 
with a multitude of angles to 
choose from. 

An excellent method of decid- 
ing how many angles are logical is 
to investigate the sale of the prod- 
uct at the showroom or the retail- 
er’s store. In the electric field 
C. C. Agate has set down as fol- 
lows the various sales appeals 
which might be used to interest a 
prospective purchaser in an elec- 
tric percolator and how the sales- 
man will use one or more of 
them : 

1. Some women respond to 
pride of ownership. They want a 
handsome percolator because Mrs. 
Brown has one. 

2. Another responds to the 
beauty appeal. She wants it be- 
cause inherently it’s so beautiful. 

3. Still another can be won over 
on convenience appeal—the ease of 
making the coffee right on the table. 

4.The appeal to appetite 
through the ability to make better 
coffee in the percolator attracts 
another group. The clever sales- 
man feels his way until he hits on 
the right key, and when he finds 
it, pressure tactfully applied, is the 
“open sesame” of the consumer’s 
pocketbook.” 

The copy writer in much the 
same manner will list all the pos- 
sible sales appeals in terms of how 
the consumer will be affected. He 
will then make a selection as the 
result of seeing which arguments 
make most sales at the counter, as 
the result of a new move of a 
competitor or because of some 
other well-founded reason. 

Every copy writer has his own 
method of selecting which sales 
appeals shall be made copy angles, 
but it is this writer’s opinion that 
when more than three angles are 
considered necessary in one piece 
of copy the Ned Jordan method 
turns what might become deadly 
monotony into interesting reading. 
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Lisiecki City 7 
with 360,000 
Foreign Adults. 
Speaking three tongues. 
Concentrated in a number 
of foreign districts in each 
of four New York City 
Boroughs. 
170,000 

Jewish Men and Women 
120,000 

German Men and Women 
79,000 

Italian Men and Women 
Names and addresses of this 
buying power may be used 
by responsible firms at nomi- 
nal cost by applying to us. 


Frank F. Lisiecki 
Established 1890 
MULTI-LANGUAGE PRINTING 
TRANSLATING 
SALES PROMOTION 
9-15 Murray St. New York 

Phone Barclay 6570 a 

















competitors doing?” 


Don’t be a fugitive from 


facts! Know what com- 
petitors are doing; the 
territory they develop; 
the sales arguments they 
use; how, when and where 
they advertise. News- 
paper clippings mirror the 
other fellow’s movements. 
Our will cover 
more than 2,000 news- 
papers for you. 


CENTRAL 
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I want to 
tell my 


story 


to the manufacturer 
of a quality line 
that needs stand- 
ardixing and sales 
direction. 


OR the last ten years (I 
am still under 40), I have 

directed advertising cam- 
paigns up to $150,000 yearly; 
planned sale methods, trained 
salesmen, introduced new 
lines, replaced private brands 
with standard ones and have 
supplied the vision, the en- 
thusiasm and the ‘“‘know- 
how"’ which have combined 
to develop the sale of several 
products to their present 
position of national leader- 
ship in their field. 

I am not out of a job! 

The easiest thing to do 
would be to stay where I am 
but I prefer to tackle new 
products and new problems. 

To the house who would 
like to put their business on 
the level where it belongs, or 
reclaim their sales from the 
miscellaneous brand evil, I 
can show a definite record of 
accomplishment that will 
stand the strictest investiga- 
tion. Address Box Y205, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Up to His Neck in 
Nothing 


(Continued from page 8) 
self in the stuff called Time, he 
respects your business day, names 
the exact hour and minute 3 
which he can see you, and ex. 
pedites your visit, when there js 
a hitch, through his assistants. Mr. 
Up-to-his-neck is the fellow who 
keeps you waiting, and _ then 
gargles, hesitates and talks all 
around Robin Hood’s barn when 
you do get in. He isn’t a skilled 
artisan in Time at all, but an in- 
flated ego, with a self-built sense of 
his own value, and the sacredness 
of his job and of the business day. 

William Feather hit him three 
telling blows recently. 

The first is a quotation from 
Chaucer, who knew him in the 
fourteenth century, “Nowhere was 
there so busy a man as he, and 
yet he seemed busier than he was.” 

Another is an opinion from Ex- 
Secretary Hughes, who said at a 
dinner not long ago, “I think it is 
the experience of public officers 
that it is not the proper work of 
the office that wears, but the un- 
ceasing requirements of those who 
have little to do with the public 
business, and who by their con- 
stant importunities for extra offi- 
cial attention, use up the nervous 
energy which should be devoted 
to the public service.” 

The third is the comment of an 
editor, speaking of the subscriber 
(his is a business magazine) who 
says that he does not have time to 
read. “It is a strange paradox 
that the one executive whose 
desk you would expect to be clear, 
and whose mind be occupied with 
thinking up better ways of 
marketing his product, is very 
often engrossed in the pettiest 
kind of detail work. These men 
invariably started as salesmen. A 
salesman’s job is a one-man job, 
and tends to make men over- 
dependent upon themselves. When 
the call comes to take a position 
of executive responsibility, these 
men simply don’t know how to 
organize their work.” 

Mr. Up-to-his-neck is hard to 
see, hard to talk with, and hard 
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Blackett and Sample 


NC. 


ADVERTISING 
58 E. Washington Street, Chicago 














~~ BRIER 


We create the advertising of the following 
products: 


Alemite Lubricating Systems 

Allen-A Hosiery and Underwear 

Butternut Wafers & Cookies 

Chocolate Breakers 

Cleero Shampoo 

Gold Medal Flour and Feeds 

Green Circle Gum 

Hansen Gloves 

Mole Window Cleaner 

Ovaltine 

Rex Flour 

Rex Sanitized Furniture 

S. O. S. Aluminum Cleaner 

Van Camp Foods 

Van Ess Scalp and Dandruff Massage 
tiest Vanta Baby Garments 
men Wheaties 
“job, Wolverine Shoes and Gloves 
yver- 


/hen ° : : 

ition and we try to assist each client in carry- 
“ ing out that particular type of sales work 
ion necessary for him to use in making his 


hard advertising a money-making investment 
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to inoculate with new ideas, ac- 
cording to a research friend of 
mine, whose work often takes him 
into a stranger’s office with new 
facts about the latter’s business. 
Investigation has shown that his 
business isn’t at all what he has 
been thinking it is, but something 
entirely different—that the lines 
he has been following are not 
best, but that a right-about-face is 
indicated. The big fellow has an 
open mind, no egotistical pride in 
his own ideas, and accepts the 
new ones as though they were ex- 
pert counsel for the health of his 
child. But Up-to-his-neck buries 
his head in the sand, and makes a 
conceited defense of things as- 
they-are. 

Well, there he is as an_indi- 
vidual. You undoubtedly know 
him as well as I do. 

Keep your eyes open the next 
week or two as you go around 
and look for him as an organiza- 
tion. An institution is the shadow 
of a man sure enough, in this 
respect — you find his shadow 
everywhere. 

The other day, I stepped into a 
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shop. It was a quiet hour, in mi¢. 
afternoon. The shop held on 
customer, a woman, and fowy 
men who were obviously clerks 
for they had their coats off, and 
were behind the counter. Two of 
them were talking with th 
woman, answering the twenty. 
four questions many ladies as 
before they purchase a pound of 
anything, assuring her that This 
was as good as That. Really, 
half a clerk could have waited 
until she made up her mind. The 
third was taking some sort of in- 
ventory. And the fourth was just 
plumb idle. Not a thing in the 
world to do until tomorrow! | 
stood there, giving as good an 
imitation as I could of a customer 
who wanted to be waited on— 
wanted somebody to ask, “Any- 
thing today?” or at least to say 
“Ves, owt 

Nothing doing! That shop is 
one of a chain whose manage- 
ment is constantly assuring the 
public that enormous _ turnover 
through many sales in small space, 
effects economies to the consumer. 
I was Small Turnover, one of the 














National Advertisers— 
Attention 


Do you know that South Dakota has a magazine that 
reaches 98 per cent of the bankers and 70 per cent of the 
business men of the state? It has. 


Do you know that it adds from 300 to 500 new sub- 


scribers every month? 


It does. 


Do you know that this medium will assist you in a per- 
sonal way in the marketing of your products in the state 


of South Dakota? It will. 


Do you know that the South Dakotans are “sure-fire” 


buyers? They are. 


The “SUNSHINE STATE” is at your service for your 


expansion. 


Address Inquiries to 


THE SUNSHINE STATE 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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multitudes there on the spot, and 
four people to do the economical 
thing. But as frequently happens 
with me, after several minutes 
waiting, 1 walked out. | 

Some days later, business took 
me into the headquarters of this 
chain with a card of introduction 
to one of the principals. The 
waiting room was packed with 
visitors, many of whom were 
obviously salesmen, waiting to see 
His Majesty the buyer, and all 
were being treated like salesmen in 
that sad position. My errand 
happened to be personal, though 
of a kind legitimately discussable 
during the business day. I was 
caught in the system and waited 
forty minutes for a man who 
apologized, but only because I 
happened to be a sort of exception 
to the routine. 

In the shop I had seen the 
Shadow. At headquarters I saw 
the composite man. 

Coming away from a futile con- 
fab with a merchandise manager 
last Christmas -season, I passed 
through his crowded toy depart- 
ment. Despite excellent work by 
manufacturers that broadens toy 
distribution, spreading some of it 
over the rest of the year, this 
class of merchandise is still season- 
able, and Christmas the Big Time. 
Obviously, every golden minute 
should have been utilized then at 
the very peak of the season, with 
merchandise on the spot and sales 
people to move it. 

I came along to a counter piled 
high with “coon-jiggers.” It oc- 
curred to me that I wanted a 
“coon-jigger.” There were other 
interested folks around. There 
must have been a couple of hun- 
dred dollars worth of “coon- 
jiggers” in the pile, but the only 
salesman was a shock headed boy 
of eighteen. He looked at me 
skeptically, when I said, “Wrap 
one of those up for me, will you?” 
and selected a brand new “coon- 
jigger” from the pile. 
out of the box, he turned the key 
until the spring snapped. 

“That’s no good,” was his ver- 
dict, and selecting another he did 
the same thing. He broke six, in 
fact, by over-winding, and when 


Taking it’ 
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The Most Brilliant and 
Versatile Copy Writer 
I Have Ever Met 


As President of Vocational Bureau, 
Inc. and, by reason of my own ex- 
tensive advertising experience, 
specialist in selecting qualified ap- 
plicants for New York’s finest 
agencies and large corporations, it 
has been my pleasure to study the 
work of many men. 

At the present time I am fortunate in 
being able to introduce to interested 


parties a man clearly described in the 
headline above. 


My client is a seasoned advertising 
executive with an enviable record, his 
work always maintaining the highest 
standard of excellence. He is a college 
graduate, Protestant, married, aged 40, 
of distinguished appearance and most 
pleasing personality. 


Preliminary arrangements for interview 
will be negotiated through 


WALTER A. LOWEN 
17 W. 42nd St. New York City 
’Phone Penn. 5389 


AN EXECUTIVE 
YOU MAY NEED 


He has increased sales 
volume 90% in a highly 
competitive field by an 
intelligent application of 
the coordinate functions 
of sales and factory pro- 
duction. 


He has a 
knowledge 








thorough 
and __ broad 


experience in production 


problems, especially in 
relation to sales volume 
and ability to increase 
sales and _ production 
sanely and economically. 


He is available now. 
Address ‘‘K,” Box 59, care of Printers’ Ink 
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Idea Man 


A man wanted who has 
advertising ideas and can 
express them in pen or pen- 
cil. If he is also an artist 
so much the better. 

A splendid opportunity 
to become either a real artist 
or a real salesman and in 
the meantime earn a good 
income from ideas with a 
large advertising house in 
the East. 

Give full particulars as to 
qualifications, experience, 
age, salary wanted, and if 
possible, submit 
which will be returned. 

Address ‘‘Q,”’ Box 206, 


Printers’ Ink. 
WANTED 
An Intelligent Salesman 


We conduct an unusual sales and 
merchandising service for certain 
types of manufacturing compa- 
nies having a wide distribution of 
their products. We need another 
man whose job will be to reach 
and deal with top executives of 
these companies and to maintain 
contact with them. The job 
calls for a mature salesman who 
has intelligence, personality, and 
sound business judgment. 

We will pay a decent salary 
plus a bonus, which should 
yield a total compensation during 
the first twelve months of not 
less than $10,000. Considerable 
traveling is required. 

In replying state fully your ex- 
perience, especially in personal 
selling and in merchandising, 
your education, your record 
of earnings, and your reasons 
for believing you are especially 
qualified for this particular job. 


Address “‘J.,’”’ Box 65, Care P. I. 
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I suggested that these “coon-jig. 
gers” didn’t seem very sturdy, he 
proudly replied : ; 

“It’s all in de fingers—see? y, 
gotta have strong fingers. I kip 
break any of ’em. It’s all in & 
fingers !” 

Up-to-his-neck, like his boss! 

Let it stand! 


Pennsylvania Outdoor Men 
, Elect Officers 


The Outdoor Advertising Associatioy 
of Pennsylvania, at its annual ¢. 
vention, held recently at Altoona, Pa, 
elected the following officers: President, 
Henry Johnson, Reading; vic. 
president, Harry L. Carey, Philadelphia 
treasurer, C. A. Wolfe, Philadelphia, anj 
secretary, Tom Nokes, Johnstown. The 
following were elected directors: Irving 
Rosencrans, Allentown; Nathan Apple, 
York; Oscar Funk, Lancaster; Max 
Ludwig, Newcastle and A. Norrington, 
Pittsburgh. Philadelphia was selected 
as next year’s convention city. 


How Dr. Scholl Will Reach 


x 
the Consumer 

In full-page advertising in business 
papers, The Scholl Manufacturing (Co, 
manufacturer of foot comfort remedies 
tells of its plans for advertising in 
consumer mediums. Almost 500 large 
daily newspapers are included in the 
schedule, as well as _ twenty-one _peri- 
odicals of general circulation. Drug 
gists are advised to tie up with this 
advertising by means of window and 
interior store display. 


To Represent “Iowa Farmer’ 


+ ~ ” 
and “Corn Belt Farmer 

J. Irland Wood has been appointed 
New York representative of the Jow 
Farmer and the Corn Belt Farmer, 
published by the Talbot Publications, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Davies and Dillon, publishers’ repre: 
sentatives, Kansas City, have been ap- 
pointed representatives of these two 
publications in the Kansas City terri- 
tory. 


W. G. Ebersole with 
E., F. Twomey Company 


William G. Ebersole, formerly vice- 
president and secretary of the David 
A. Coleman Company, has joined the 
E. F. Twomey Company, Los Angeles, 
advertising specialties and signs. 


New Travel Magazine Pub- 
lished in San Francisco 


A new monthly magazine, _ called 
Pacific Coast Travel, is being published 
in San Francisco. Its first appearance 
was a July isszc. 
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as Why shouldn't this new 
i agency make a record 
cae name for itself ? 


It is convenient to all of Central and 
Western New York, one of the livest 
manufacturing centers of America. 
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10 large ized and personal merchandising serv- 
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7 Already a gratifying number of im- 
= portant accounts have arranged to se- 
T . eo 
er” cure this grouped and seasoned ability. 

pointed 

Tow President, F. A. HUGHES ; Vice-President; 
a JOHN F. BUSH, JR.; Secretary, JOHN P. 
aie: MCCARTHY; all of whom have long and 
repre well served up-state New York advertisers, 
en ap. Treasurer, ED WOLFF, for the past seven 


fe. years in charge of national Sales and Ad- 
vertising for Adler Collegian Clothes. 


HUGHES, WOLFE & COMPANY 
National eAdvertising and Marketing 
133 EAST AVE., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


























Lithographers, Engravers & others interested 


Ee will be welcomed from Paper Houses, | 
in having their data in our files. 
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A FYOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


PrRinTERS’ INK PusrisuHinG Co., Inc. 
Publishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenue, New York 

City. TELEPHONE: ASHLAND6500. President 

and Secretary, J. 1. Romer. Vice-President, 

R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, Davip Marcus. 

Sales Manager, DouGLas Taytor 


Chicago Office: Illinois Merchants Bank 
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Several weeks 
ago, the newly- 
organized Na- 

Out of tional Direct 

Business — Selling Associa- 
tion and the National Association 
of Agency Companies held a joint 
convention. As their names indi- 
cate, these two groups are com- 
posed of organizations and _ indi- 
viduals engaged in house-to-house 
selling. 

At this convention, delegates 
quite naturally had considerable 
to say concerning the recent deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme 
Court which declared that local 
and State governments cannot le- 
gally tax house-to-house canvass- 
ers with prohibitive license fees 


Legislating 
Competitors 
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and penal bonds when such tax. 
tion interferes with _ intersta, 
commerce. This opinion yy 
handed down as a result of » 
appeal from the U. S. Circy 
Court of Appeals for the Nint 
District, by the Real Silk Hosier 
Mills, Inc., in its case against th 
city of Portland, Oregon. In th 
report of this decision which a. 
peared in the June 4 issue gj 
PRENTERS’ INK, it was mentione/ 
that 480 towns and cities hay 
adopted ordinances which may fk 
affected by the decision and thi 
twenty-two have passed laws simi. 
lar to the Portland ordinance, 

Now it is surely safe to assume 
that of these 480 towns and cities, 
a considerable number were infy. 
enced to consider legislation de. 
signed to hamper the activities of 
house-to-house salesmen by local 
retailers. Even if this assumption 
is not accurately founded, it isa 
known fact that thousands of re. 
tailers favor such legislation and 
if it has not received their active 
support it certainly has their tacit 
approval. 

In other words, these merchants 
believe that the way to meet this 
particular type of competition is 
to endeavor to legislate it out of 
business. Similar efforts were 
made in connection with mail 
order competition and chain-store 
competition. 

It stands to reason that these 
legal restrictions have made it 
more or less difficult for the so- 
called consumer salesman to oper- 
ate. Yet, at the joint convention 
mentioned above, delegates were 
quite unanimous in reporting that 
they felt that the anti-canvassing 
advertising of retailers in news- 
papers reacted against them in as 
great measure as, or greater than 
the regulatory ordinances. 

his is a significant fact. It 
indicates, if it does not prove, that 
advertising is a vastly more efi- 
cient, as well as more ethical way, 
of meeting competition. Such at- 
vertising places the case of Re- 
tailer vs. Consumer Salesman be- 
fore the bar of public opinion. It 
is here that the case should be 
decided and advertising which ap- 
pears in paid space is the best 
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method of securing a just de- 


The house-to-house sellers them- 
gives admit that anti-canvassing 
advertising has harmed them con- 
siderably. Now that the Supreme 
Court has ruled against anti- 
canvassing legislation, perhaps re- 
tailers will seize upon this tip and 
yse advertising to meet this com- 


petition. 


There is one 

Poisoned form of unfair 

Arrows competition which 
the Federal Trade Commission can 
do nothing about, which never 
gets into court, is seldom written 
about and yet does inestimable 
damage. Some manufacturers 
never discover just what happened 
to the young salesman who started 
out so bravely with a price list 
and advertising portfolio, and 
much enthusiasm. Why he went to 
pieces just when he should have 
begun to prove valuable to the 
company always remains some- 
thing of a mystery to the man who 
failed to warn his promising cub 
salesman about the poisoned arrows 
shot from ambush by competing 
salesmen. 

The young salesman, after his 
period of training, starts out on 
the territory where salesmen for 
seven other concerns have been 
dividing the business with his 
predecessor. These seven are real 
competitors except when a new 
man comes into the territory. 
Then they feed him the sort of 
stuff which every old timer knows 
so well how to hand out. A con- 
fidential talk by one of the old 
timers; an intimation that the 
young man’s line does not measure 
up to his possibilities ; a recounting 
of the history of a previous em- 
ployee who was summarily fired; 
a tale about the mistakes made by 
the credit man, and the damage 
has been done. 

Another salesman who is in on 
the game of breaking the new 
man’s spirit follows with a 
strategic attack along the same 
line, and the new man’s morale 
begins to weaken. Many a young 
man with good stuff in him has 

too inexperienced in this 
Strategy of the road to know that 
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a definite attempt to break his 
spirit was being made. Then the 
credit manager sends a collection 
letter to one of his customers, the 
sales manager sends him a curt 
telegram and he starts to think 
of some of the things the old 
timers have handed him. 

Strategic attacks by salesmen of 
competitors to break the new 
man’s spirit, are far more com- 
mon than mere crude knocking 
which is “old stuff.” It is well for 
the sales manager to warn every 
new man against the sort of goat- 
getting strategy he is very likely 
to meet on his first trip. 


Publicity 
Engineering 
Plus 


From England 
come reports of 
another great 
achievement of 
the press agent. An American 
film was about to have its first 
showing in London. The preas 
agent, ever abundant in ideas, con- 
ceived the plan of having the film 
escorted into London by British 
troops. His plan succeeded— 
splendidly; so splendidly in fact 
that there has arisen in England 
a wave of indignation against 
American films which is likely to 
make serious inroads into the near 
monopoly now enjoyed by Ameri- 
can movie magnates in the British 
Isles. 

It is doubtful if such an incident 
would have created one-tenth the 
commotion in the United States. 
The American public is already 
hardened to the work of the press 
agent which does not stop even 
at the sacrifice of life, as in the 
case of a certain “human fly,” or 
the desecration of the grave of 
one of our ex-Presidents. 

However, those advertisers who 
still entrust part of their appro- 
priation to the tender care of the 
so-called “publicity engineer” may 
well read the reports from Eng- 
land with a careful eye and 
thoughtful mind. Despite the 
protests of press agents to the 
contrary, most press agentry is 
illegitimate and unethical business. 
Such business in the long run can 
lead only to one result. What that 
result can be is shown by the ac- 
tion and sentiment of the British 
people. 
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The Gentle Within the last 
Grafter month, the sales- 
man of a rope 
manufacturing company called on 
the purchasing agent of one of the 
large oil companies. This purchas- 
ing agent is a member of a_ local 
purchasing agents’ association, 
which publishes a weekly paper. 
Now what did the visit of this 
salesman have to do with the fact 
that the buyer was a member of 
an association of purchasing agents 
and that this association publishes 
a weekly magazine? 

According to every known code 
of business ethics, there should be 
no connection at all. But what 
would you make of this: 

Just what passed between the 
salesman and the purchasing agent, 
we do not know other than that 
the salesman did not get an order. 
But his firm did receive a letter, 
a few days later, written on the 
stationery of the oil company and 
signed by the purchasing agent. 
It began like this: 

“Your Mr. ——— called on me 
this morning and in a conversation 
with him, I asked for some ad- 
vertising in the — , which is 
issued weekly by the Purchasing 
Agents Association of — 

There are three more very ‘brief 
paragraphs. One mentions that 
the magazine is mailed to purchas- 
ing agents, field men and general 
superintendents of the trading d s- 
trict. Another gives the rates. (No 
circulation figures.) The third, and 
concluding paragraph, reads: 

“We are very much interested 
in receiving some advertising from 
your company, and in order that 
we will be in position to have our 
advertising contracted each week, 
we would like to have you con- 
sider a certain amount of space 
weekly.” 

From the brevity of the letter 
and its general tone we are com- 
pelled to conclude that either this 
purchasing agent is a much better 
buyer than he is an advertising 
solicitor or that he feels a strong 
sales presentation is unnecessary— 
the magazine will sell itself. We 
are also forced to the conclusion 
that this buyer is more interested 
in selling space than he is in buy- 
ing, since no mention is made in 
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the letter to the outcome of te 
salesman’s visit. Evidently, 
is merely of secondary imp: ae 

The executive w ho sent us thi 
letter remarked: “This js th 
clearest case of an = advertj sim 
holdup that has come to my atten. 
tion in a long while.” He cop. 
tinues: “If  purchas’ng agents 
distribute their business only o 
the basis of advertising patronage 
in their association organ, a mos 
evil condition exists.” 

Now we do not say that thes 
purchasing agents confine _ their 
purchases to companics which a(- 
vertise in their association orean 
We do say, however, that it js 
only human for them to fayor 
organizations which do buy space 
in their publication. We say, 
further, that favoritism is some. 
thing which should not creep into 
buying transactions, particularly 
when a man is being paid by a 
company to buy strictly on the 
basis of value received. 

PRINTERS’ INK -has commented 
on this situation more than once. 
There is one question, though, 
which we should like to ask and 
that is: What do the chief execu- 
tives of the concerns represented 
in this association of purchasing 
agents think of purchasing agents 
who are placed in a position where 
they are practically compelled to 
favor advertisers in their associa- 
tion organ? 


Industry Should Educate Pub- 
lic to Better Sanitation 


Criticising the unsanitary condition 
of school buildings in an address before 
a convention of the Utah State Sani- 
tary & Engineers’ Association, William 
A. Bywater urged the association to 
make use of advertising to educate pub- 
lic offic:als and the general public to 
the necessity for more modern equip- 
ment. Mr. Bywater, who is president of 
the Salt Lake City unit of the associa 
tion, referred to the co-operative adver- 
tising efforts of the members of this 
unit which, he said, had developed pres- 
tige and influence that could not have 
been obtained in any other way. 

He recommended that the State asso 
ciation also advertise so that more at 
tention would be given to the part which 
the industry can take in  promot.ng 
more modern sanitary methods. “Build 
up prestige through advertising,” he 
advised. “That is how we are going to 
right these wrongs. We ought to be 
willing to spend our last cent on ad- 
vertising.’ 
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150 of a series showing effective coverage of national advertise, 
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*\ STANDARD OIL, COMPANY \..U; 
yy, (Inptana) Ty, 
OW 


Newspaper advertising 


expenditures in 1924 


~ $1,500,000" 


Standard Oil Company (Indiana) individuals 
who are readers of Printers’ Ink and 
Printers’ Ink Monthly 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 


R. W. Stewart Chairman of the Board Yes = Yes 
N. H. Reed Advertising Manager i . 
R. H. Shankland <ddvertising Department és ss 
A. Windett e a a 

Orson Combs ry 

J. W. Bolden 

H. B. Watkins S ig 

Geo. M. Cook Director of Public Relations 


*Compiled by Bureau of Advertising of the American Newspaper Publishers Association. 
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Are you interested in reaching 
actual buyers of advertising ? 


Recent surveys of the national advertisers 
in the automobile, radio and food fields, 
indicate the thorough coverage of the actual 
buyers of advertising by the PRINTERS’ INK 
Publications. 


These analyses show that 90.6% of the auto- 
mobile, 94.42% of the food advertising and 
91.89% of the radio advertising in leading 
newspapers and periodicals was bought by 
subscribers to the PRINTERS’ INK Publica- 
tions. 


The major executives who formulate the 
sales and advertising policies in these or- 
ganizations are readers of PRINTERS’ INK. 
Let us show you the facts! 


INTHLY 


Yes 


“ 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 
185 Madison Avenue, New York 








Advertising Club News 


Fresno Club to Finance 
Convention Delegates 


In order that a large delegation may 
be encouraged to attend the twelfth dis- 
trict convention of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World at Seattle, 
Wash., the officers and directors of the 
Fresno, Calif., Advertising Club, have 
made an offer of $50 to each of the first 
ten members to qualify as delega:es. 
The delegates are required to enter a 
three-minute speaker contest. The 
three winners of the contest will exch 
be given an additional $25 and will be 
required to represent Fresno in the 
speaker contest at Seattle. To provide 
one funds the club will raise $500 by 
issuing bonds in the amount of $2.50. 

* * * 


H. S. Richardson Heads New 
Greensboro Club 


H. S. Richardson, 
Vick Chemical Company, Greensboro, 
N. C., has been elected president of 
The Advertising Club of Greensboro, 
recently organized and affiliated with the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. Other officers elected were: 
W. H.. Spradlin, Jr., vice-president; 
A. S. Myers, secretary and C. L. Jen- 


president of the 


kins, treasurer. 
* 


* * 
Schenectady Club Elects 
Officers 


Walter A. Bowe, of the General Elec- 
tric Company, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Advertising Club of Sche- 
nectady, N. Other officers are: 
Vice-president, Miles R. a of the 
Arrow Service; secretary, A. G. Strick- 
rott, of the Adirondack Power and 
Light Corporation, and treasurer, Albert 
P. Bartham, of the Schenectady Sav- 
ings Bank. 

+ * * 


Blaine McGrath Heads 
Indianapolis Club 


Blaine McGrath, former director of 
promotion of the Indianapolis Chamber 
of Commerce, was re-elected president 
of the Indianapolis Advertising Club 
at its recent meeting. Other officers 
elected were: Vice-president, Maxwell 
Droke; treasurer, . T. Roberts and 
secretary, Edward W. Hunter. 

* * * 


Chicago Women Honor 


Laura Johnson 
The Women’s Advertising Club_ of 
Chicago gave a tea at the Gordon Club 
recently in honor of Miss Laura John- 
son, the club’s retiring president. 
* * * 


Buffalo Club Selects 1926 


Meeting Place 
The Buffalo, N. Y. Advertising Club, 
will hold its 1926 convention at Alex- 
andria Bay, N. Y. 
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” 
New York Club Appoints 
x x . 
Group Chairmen 

The Advertising Club of New Yo 
has appointed the following chairmen ; 
direct the activities of their respectiy, 
groups; Heyworth Campbell, 
ing art; H. B. Le Quatte, 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
publishers; Edwin  S. 
newspapers; Emmet 
newspapers; Robert E. 
mail and R. W. Ferrell, directories, 

In addition W. G. Hildebrant yx 
appointed chairman of the export adver 
tisers group; G. Prather Knapp, finan 
cial advertisers; John Clyde 
graphic arts; C. G. Munro, lithog 
raphers; Elliott D. Odell, magazines 
*. F. Abbott, marketing and distrit 
tion council; A. E. Hurst, motion pic 
tures; Fred P. Motz, newspaper pu 
lishers’ representatives and Colyer 
Gordon, outdoor. 

Others included are C. E., 
national advertisers; W. J. 
religious press; J. F. Tyler, research: 
A. W. Schrage, technical advertisers 
and Carl Percy, window display. 

* * * 
“ 7 4 
A. C. G. Hammesfahr Heads 
Bs ag 
Golf Advertising Interests 


A. C. G. Hammesfahr, of 
politan, New York, has 
president of the American Golf Asso 
ciation of Advertising Interests, suc 
ceeding Arthur J. Hull. William E 
Campbell, of Alliance, Ohio, was elected 
first vice-president; J. F. O'Connell, 
of Boston, second vice-president, and 
H. V. H. Proskey, of nse Seaman 
Inc., New York, secretary 

* cs ok 


Philadelphia Advertising 
Women Elect Officers 


The Philadelphia club of Advertising 
Women elected the following officers at 
a recent meeting: President, Ellen § 
Patten; vice-president, Helen Campbell; 
corresponding secretary, Nellie Quirk 
recording secretary Edyth Lloyd, and 
treasurer, B. Ewing Kempff. 


* * * 
Miami Planning to Organize 


Bureau 


A group of business men in Miéami 
Fla., are planning to organize a Better 
Business Bureau. They have requested 
the assistance of the National Better 
Business Bureau which will send a repre 
sentative to Miami to work out plans 
for the new unit. 

* * * 


Hartford Club to Hold 
Annual Outing 


_The annual outing of the Hartford, 
Conn., Advertising Club will be held 
at Saybrook Point, Conn., on July 11. 
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National Commission Appoints 
Two Committees 


A legislative committee and a stand- 
ard zation and educational committee on 
extension and development of advert’s- 
ing courses for schcols and colleges 
have been appointed by the National 
Advertising Commission of the  Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World. 
fa order that the committee might meet 
without too much travel, the former has 
been appointed from the West and the 
latter from the East. |. The membership 
of these committees is as follows: 

Legislative: Homer J. Buckley, Chi- 
cago, chairman; George _M. Burbach, 
St. Louis, Theodore R. Gerlach, Joliet, 
Il, and Guy 5S. Cooke, C. . Fair- 
banks and Julius Holl, all of Chicago. 

Standardization: Frank LeRoy Blan- 
chard, chairman, Harry Tipper and 
Robert E. Ramsay, all of New York. 

+ * * 


Charters for Two North 
Carolina Clubs 


The Charlotte, N. C., Advertising 
(lub will formally be presented with 
its charter of membership in the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World 
on July 9. Stark S. Billard, of. the 
Caskid-Billard Company, is president 
of the club which has been in opera- 
tin for several months. The charter 
will be presented by Reginald Colley, 
associate educational director of the 


Associated Advertising Clubs. On the 
following day he will present the 
Greensboro, N. C., Advertising Club 


with its charter. A report on the or- 
ganization of this club appears elsewhere 


in this issue. 
ok * 


Joseph Baily Heads Spokane 
Club 


Joseph Baily, vice-president of the 
Fidelity National Bank, was elected pres- 
ident of the Spokane Advertising Club, 
recently. Arthur W. Burch was chosen 
as secretary and Frank J. Zeorlin was 
reelected manager. Mr. Baily had been 
secretary of the club. , 

* + * 


Harry Clatfelter Heads 
Peoria Club 


Harry Clatfelter has been elected 
president of the Peoria Advertising and 
Selling Club, Peoria, Ill. Karl Rapp 
will continue as secretary. The first fall 
meeting is planned for September 14. 

* * * 


San Francisco Club Appoint- 


ment 
The San Francisco Advertising Club 
has appointed Charles H. Wooley, busi- 
ness manager of Sunset Magazine, as 
chairman of its Seattle convention com- 
mittee. 


Leaves Forsberg Company 

R. 0. Abbott, sales manager of 
the Forsberg Manufacturing Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., has resigned. 
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New Accounts for Foote & 
Morgan Agency 

The Auto Vacuum Freezer Company, 

New York, manufacturer of ice cream 

freezers; Alexander Forbes, Newark, 


seedsmen, and the Priess Radio Cor- 
manufacturer of 


poration, New York, 

the Priess Radio Set, have placed their 
advertising accounts with Foote & 
Morgan, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 


Devoe & Raynolds Company 
Reports Net Profit 
The F. W. Devoe & C. T. Raynolds 


Company, New York, reports a net proht 
of $679,251 for the six months ended 
May 31, after expenses, adjustments 
and Federal taxes. This compares with 
$567,632 for the corresponding period 
in the previous year. 


Gordon Anderson with 
F. J. Ross Agency 
Gordon Anderson has joined the art 
staff of the F. J. Ross Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. He was 
formerly with the art departments of 
Frank Seaman, Inc., and the Joseph 
Richards Company, Inc., both of New 
ork. 


Robert Reinhart, Jr., with 


Tanenhaus Brothers 
Robert Reinhart, Jr., formerly sales 
and advertising manager of the Uneeda 
Credit Clothing Stores, New York, has 
been appointed sales and advertising 
manager of Tanenhaus Brothers, Inc., 
chain. stores, New York. 


E. D. Hallock with Tauber 
Agency 
E. D. Hallock has joined the Tauber 
Advertising Agency, Inc., Washington, 
» <. e was formerly wth Kuth- 
rauff & Ryan, Inc., New York advertis- 
ing agency. 


James Le Gallez with Phila- 
delphia “Inquirer” 


James Le Gallez, formerly with the 
Philadelphia North American, has be 
come business manager of the book de 
partment of the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


New York “Mirror” Appoints 
E. I. Van Slyke 
E. I. Van Slyke, who has been with 
the Chicago office of the New York 
Daily Mirror for the last six months, 
has been appointed Western manager. 


Fralick & Bates Open Pacific 
Coast Offices 


Fralick & Bates, Inc., publishers’ rep- 
resentative, has opened offices in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. 
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Remember, Too, the Age of 
the Lambrequin and Patent 


4; ” ‘ 


When the sitting 

room was a museum 

of silk-tasseled 

needlework, plaster 

paris busts, scaffold- 

ing mantel pieces 

and cheerless fire- 

places? And how 

P* dear to the house- 

wife were the clicking bamboo and glass portieres that glis- 
tened in the gaslight. Those surely were the “‘fussy’’ days. 


It was from such decorative nightmares with their riot of 
dust-catching relics, voguish though they were at the time, 
that The House Beautiful led the escape beginning with its 
early issues in 1896. Finding its editorial inspiration and 
theme in the rare beauty of furniture designed by Sheraton, 
Chippendale, Adams and others, with 

decorative embellishment in keeping, 

the magazine soon inaugurated a ren- 

aissance in home decoration, respon- 

sible in a comprehensive degree for 

the good taste prevalent in our better 5s. 

houses today. 30000 

Such is the influence of The House Beautiful, ac- 45° 

counting for its steady growth from the modest 
beginnings of nearly thirty years ago to a current 
circulation in excess of 75,000 copies. 

In contents it deals with every phase of home 

planning, building, equipment, decoration, fur- ***” Growth of 
nishing and orientation. Dependably authorita- The HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
tive from cover to cover, it is welcomed on its 
monthly visits by a host of financially independent readers who regard it 
as a genial forum on a subject close to their Hearts—home. 

The House Beautiful pats direct contact with both the man and mistress 
of the house. It is show window and salesroom in one for all that goes into 
the modern home. In short, it hits the bull’s-eye. Rates are based on a 
rebate-backed guaranteed circulation of 70,000 (A. B. C. a with a lib- 
eral excess above that amount. Shall we mail rate card or send a representative? 


The HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


8 ARLINGTON STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ances 


40000 
35000 
30000 


25000 
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JULY MAGAZINES 


LUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
bse MONTHLY MAGAZINES Organized 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) Industrial Business 


Standard Size 
Pages Lines Accepts FORBES 


World’s Work 17,245 


Review of Reviews .... 14,446 és 
Harper’s 14,349 Your Opportunity 
Atlantic Monthly 13,428 " 
Scribner’s 10,271 To Tie Up 
Everybody’s 4,534 
Century 4,368] Jn selecting FORBES for 
Wide World 4,032 7 . 

Senses 3342| their Industrial Campaigns 
oe, Mistsies 3,752! whe National Electric Light Associa- 
Street & Smith Comb. .. 3,542] tion and the American Gas Associa- 
Bookman 2,964 tion recognized the importance of the 
Blue Book 1,698| executive factor in overcoming sales 

: resistance. 


Flat Size A recent survey disclosed the fact 
Columns Lines that 66% of the men who authorize 
American 37,379| changes in industrial lighting are 


Cosmopolitan 32,277| csecetives. salen 

Shape your plans to ge e bene 
heey yore of the important work these cam- 
Physical Culture , paigns will do. 


Photoplay 19,982 ; 
True Confessions 19,972 Write us to tell you how to do it. 
True R 14,983 Additional service to Forbes Indus- 
pc ane 14.953] ‘tial Advertisers is offered through: 


uly 9, 1935 





Smart Set 14,045 Forbes Bulletin 

Dream World 14,632 oa " 

True Story 5 13,702 Modern Machines & Methods to 
Motion Picture Magazine 12,932 Cut .Costs” 

American Boy 12,360 Reaching 5000 Presidents 
Secrets 11,671 


Success 11,561| of the largest public utility and rail- 
True Detective Mysteries 10,800 — a plus service with- 
Macfadden Fiction-Lover’s 10,595 
Boys’ Life 10,555 Write for Additional Information 

8,784 


Elks Magazine 6,840 
Better Homes & Gardens 5,587 
Film Fun 5,180 


4,862 
i Members of A. B. C, 

WOMEN’S MAGAZINES ; WALTER DREY, Vice-President 
; ‘ Columns Lines 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Vogue (2 issues) 445 70,466 
Ladies’ Home Journal... 331 56,378 ee ee 
= Bazar . 267 44,926 1532 Tribune Tower, Chicago 
- Housekeeping -+ 275 Financial Advertising Mer. 
Yoman’s Home Comp.. 205 EDWIN V. DANNENBERG 
Pictorial Review 120 Fifth Ave., New York 


Hollands Industrial Advertising Mgr. 
McCall’s RAYMOND A. HOLME 
Delineator 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Designer New England Representative 
Modern Priscilla Little Daildi 4 pon ol 
People’s Home Journal a a ae 


Woman’s World 
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Hundreds of 
Millions of 
Dollars 


are represented 
on the sub- 
scription list of 


Vachting 


Some of them by several 
of the world’s wealthiest 
men and the balance by 
as prosperous a group as 
any magazine can boast. 


There is no waste in using 
YACHTING'’S advertising col- 
umns. Each number is read 
from cover to cover. YACHT- 
ING never suffers the fate of 
mere table decoration. 


Advertising in YACHTING 
finds readers in a congenial and 
receptive mood. It is associ- 
ated by them with the pleasant 
things of life and henceforth 
bears the impress of a friend’s 
introduction. The advertising 
atmosphere is ideal. 


Send for rate card and sample copy 


Yachting 


“Edited by Yachtsmen for 


Yachtsmen” 
25 W. 43d Street, N. Y. City 
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Columns Ling 
Fashionable Dress .... 

People’s Popular Monthly 
Needlecraft 
Farmer’s Wife 
Mother’s-Home 
Child Life 
Today’s Housewife 
Mess. of Sac. Heart (pg) 


GENERAL AND CLASS 
Columns 
366 


Life... 


Lines 
61,524 
59,158 
43,601 
36,939 
26,082 
25,204 
24,978 
23,184 
22,260 
19,104 
17,397 
16,038 
15,645 
15,010 
14,626 
13,474 
11,424 
11,116 
10,354 
10,155 
9,618 
9,496 
9,240 
8,808 
8,417 
7,236 
6,239 
5,079 
4,400 
2,197 


Town & Country (2 is.) 
House & Garden 
Country Life 

Vanity Fair 

System 

Field & Stream 

House Beautiful 
Popular Mechanics (pg) 
Arts & Decoration 
Radio News 

Nation’s Business 
Outdoor Recreation 
Popular Science Monthly 
World Traveler 

Garden Mag.& Home Bldr. 
Outdoor Life 

Popular Radio (pg.).... 
Scientific American 
Business 


Radio Broadcast (pg)... 
Science & Invention .... 
National Sportsman 
Theatre 

International Studio 
Association Men 

Forest & Stream 

The Rotarian 

Radio Age 

Extension Magazine .... 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
Columns 
Maclean’s (2 June is.).. 341 
West. Home Mo. (June) 156 
Canadian Home Journal 104 
Rod & Gun in Canada.. 77 


Lines 
59,749 
28,208 
18,312 
11,045 


JUNE WEEKLIES 


Columns Lines 


83,250 
21,340 
14,468 
12,241 
11,207 
8,852 
6,817 
5,041 
4,388 
3,714 
3,327 


June 1:7 
Saturday Evening Post 489 
Literary Digest 140 
Forbes Semi-Mo 95 

Liberty 

American Weekly .... 


Life 

Christian Herald 
Outlook 

Radio Digest 
Youth’s Companion 
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RADIO NEWS. readers 
bought nearly ten per cent 
(10%) of all the Radio Sets 


and Parts sold last year. 


RADIO NEWS readers 
spent over Twenty-nine Mil- 
lion Dollars ($29,000,000.00 ) 


for radio last year. 


And nearly half of RADIO 
NEWS readers read no other 
radio magazine! 


RADIO NEWS has the 
lowest advertising Radio Rate 
per Line per Thousand Cir- 
culation. 




















| i] 
tH] For proof of these statements 
{1} 


| send for free copy of the 





Analysis of RADIO NEWS 


Tune in to station 


Write for a copy une 
WRN Y—owned and _oper- 


of our Analysis of 


hw mg ated by RADIO NEWS. 


HMINVNAUAUUIUULLUVALUALUU LUT = AVAVOVNAUANOTETEDEGISNOVATEVLLUGLUTOVOVEVEVELELCOPELL 
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Experimenter Publishing Company, Inc. 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
Publishers of Motor Camper & Tourist, Radio News, Science and Invention, The Experimenter 
Finvcas & McCiure, 720 Cass St., Chicago, Ill.; Davies & DILLON, 15 W. 10th S8t., 
Kansas City Mo.; A. J. Norris Hint Co., Hearst Bidg., San Francisco; T. F. 
Macranm, Park Squere Bldg., Boston, Mass.; GLENN V. MACMILLAN, 205 Andrus 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn.; A. J. Norris Hitt Co., Detwiler Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Lines 
3,136 


Columns 
Argosy-All-Story (pg). 14 
American Legion Wkly 18 2,670 
Churchman 1,795 
New Republic 6 882 
The Nation 770 


June 8-14 Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post 498 84,797 
Literary Digest 16,156 
Collier’s 11,598 
Liberty 9,743 
American Weekly 6,036 
Outlook 4,807 
Life 4,670 
Radio Digest 3,724 
Christian Herald 3,545 
The Nation 3,412 
American Legion Wkly 2,944 
Youth’s Companion 2,063 
Churchman 1,763 
Argosy-All-Story (pg). 1,650 
New Republic .... 6 882 


June 15-21 Lines 
Saturday Evening Post 76,143 
Forbes Semi-Mo 31,583 
Literary Digest 15,787 
Liberty 11,592 
American Weekly 11,326 
Collier’s 9,579 
Life 5,806 
Christian Herald 4,870 
Outlook 4,296 
Radio Digest 4,010 
American Legion Wkly 1,977 
Youth’s Companion 1,729 
The Nation 1,470 
Argosy-All-Story (pg). 1,176 
Churchman 1,142 
New Republic 882 


June 22-28 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post 456 
Literary Digest 66 
Liberty 62 
Collier’s 42 
American Weekly ... 26 
Outlook 33 4,811 
Life 31 4,518 
Radio Digest 19 3,694 
Youth’s Companion .. 18 3,126 
Christian Herald 14 2,520 
American Legion Wkly 12 1,828 
The Nation 12 1,680 
Churchman 10 1,452 
Argosy-All-Story (pg). + 924 
New Republic 6 882 
Lines 

321,854 
63,411 
46,051 
43,558 


447 


Lines 
77,664 
10,128 

9,982 

7,266 

7,233 


Totals for June Columns 
Saturday Evening Post 1892 
Literary Digest 417 
Forbes (2 issues) .... 302 
Liberty 
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Columns Lines 
37,295 
35,802 
21,811 
18,302 
15,976 
15,142 


Collier’s 
American Weekly 
Life 
Outlook 
Christian Herald 
Radio Digest 
Youth’s Companion 10,245 
American Legion Wkly 9,419 
The Nation 7,332 
Argosy-All-Story (pg). 6,886 
Churchman 6,152 
New Republic 3,528 
RECAPITULATION OF AD 


VER 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI. 
FICATIONS 


Columns _ Lines 

- Vogue (2 issues)... 445 70,466 
Town & Cntry (2 is.) 336 61,524 
- Maclean’s (2 Juneis.) 341 59,749 
. House & Garden.... 374 59,158 
. Ladies’ Home Journal 331 56,378 
. Harper’s Bazar .... 267 44,926 
- Country Life 259 43,601 
. Good Housekeeping. 275 39,364 
. American 37,379 
. Vanity Fair 36,939 
. Woman’s Home Com. 34,884 
. Cosmopolitan 32,277 
. West. Ho. Mo. (June) 28,208 
. Pictorial Review 26,546 
. System 26,082 
Field & Stream .... 25,204 

. House Beautiful 24,978 
Pop. Mechanics (pg) 23,184 

. Red Book 22,771 
. Arts & Decoration.. 22,260 
- Hollands 21,100 
. Physical Culture 20,972 
- McCall’s 20,594 
. Photoplay 139 19,982 
. True Confessions .. 142 19,972 


CSCOnNaAM SW DH & 


D. M. Shaw Starts Own 


Advertising Business 


D. Minard Shaw has started an 
advertising business at New York to 
be known as D. Minard Shaw, Ine. 
He _ was, until recently, a vice 
president: of Jules P. Storm & Sons, 
nc., New York advertising agency, 
and was formerly in charge of adver. 
tising of the Eastern division of 
Ford Motor Company. 

The following have placed 
advertising accounts with D. Minard 
Shaw, Inc.: the W. P. 
Corporation, Brooklyn, 
plans to conduct a national campaign 
in the fall on Chase mints, an 
- S.. McClelland Company, auto 
accessories, Johnson Equilizer Corpora 
tion, shock absorbers; The Universal 
Tiller Corporation, and the Ford Power 
oe Exposition, all of New 
ork, 
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Vermont’s Prosperity 
Turns Proffers Into Profits 


Data by the Bureau of Census for 
1923 shows there were 66.4 paupers 
per 100,000 population in almshouses 
in Vermont while in the United States 
as a whole there were 71.5. 


Yet even these figures are an inadequate 
indication of Vermont's real prosperity. 
A clear appreciation of the situation 
necessitates knowing how far the rest 
of Vermont’s population is removed 
from conditions approaching poverty. 
That 86% of Vermont farmers own 
their own farms—that they pay farm 
labor from $6 to $11 more per month 
than the average for the entire country 
—that Vermont's per capita value of 
dairy products is the highest in the 
United States—that two out of every 
three people in Vermont are savings 
bank depositors and about one of every 
ten is a commercial bank depositor— 
that R. G. Dun and Company give 
Vermont a leading place in low rate of 
commercial failures—these are but a 
few of the facts which define Vermont's 
prosperity. 

The facts which define prosperity also 
define buying power and explain why 
more and more advertisers are turning 
to the field which immediately turns 
proffers into profits. 


Vermont Atied Dailies 


Barre Times 


Brattleboro Reformer 
Burlington Free Press 


Bennington Banner 
Rutland Herald 


St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 
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GENERAL MAGAZINES 

1925 1924 1923 
Maclean’s (2 June Issues). . 59,749 54,282 45,695 
American 37,379 39,543 43,526 
+Cosmopolitan J 26,378 
Red Book i 26,614 
Physical Culture :972 22, 20,974 
Reviews of Reviews 19,914 
World’s Work 
Photoplay 
Harper’s 
Atlantic Monthly 
American Boy 
Motion Picture Magazine. . 
Sunset 
Scribner’s 
Success 
tMacfadden Fiction-Lover’s. 
Boy’s Life 
Century 
St. Nicholas 
Everybody’s 
2,924 
* New size. 352,221 352,454 358,203 
+ Hearst’s International combined with Cosmopolitan. 
§ July and August combined. 


+ Formerly Metropolitan. 

WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Vogue (2 Issues) 70,466 61,036 58,695 
Ladies’ Home Journal 56, 62.851 55,969 
Good Housekeeping 39, 37,817 43,955 
Harper’s Bazar 4 32,725 33,597 
Woman’s Home Companion 30,559 32,134 
Pictorial Review 35,716 29,446 
McCall’s 20, *20.639 30.958 
Delineator 20,620 
+Designer & Woman’s Mag. 
Modern Priscilla 
People’s Home Journal.... 
Woman’s World 
Needlecraft ... 
Peonle’s Popular Monthly.. 
Mother’s-Home Life 


July 9, 1yx 
FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF JULY ADVERTISING 


1922 
44,486 
31,054 
19,894 
27,386 
25,378 
19,108 


2, ,568 





* New size. 377,675 362,470 368,251 


+ Two magazines combined. 
CLASS MAGAZINES 

Town & Country (2 Issues) 61,524 50,184 51,964 
House & Garden 59,158 54,614 49,981 
Country Life $43,601 33,356 39,648 
Vanity Fair Re 29,807 36,868 
Field & Stream ‘ 28,674 31,603 
Popular Mechanics g 27,328 24,472 
System 24,123 25,768 
Outdoor Recreation 18,173 22,349 
Arts & Decoration 13,230 

House Beautiful 8 17,544 

Popular Science Monthly.. 5, *20,559 

Nation’s Business 18,861 

Outdoor Lif 16,984 

National Sportsman i 13,501 

Science & Invention 14,717 

Scientific American : 15,170, 11,257 
Forest & Stream 9,860 12,421 
Theatre 10,854 9,510 





* New size. 430,383 417,539 - 431,248 
+ Changed to four column "WHE 
EKLIES * pa Issues) 
+26 


Saturday Evening Post. $322,546 
Literary Digest 

American Weekly 

Collier’s 


Christian Herald 15, 976 14, 888 $15) 639 
+ Five issues. 514,451 517,223 536,193 





310,363 


42,204 


215,968 
63,302 
44,153 
16,773 

$17,711 
21,145 
19,129 


398,181 





GRAND TOTALS 1,674,730 1,649,686 1,693,895 


1,419,444 


1,418,759 


205,876 
202,732 


6,437,758 
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yen the best advertisement 
ineffective without — 


\without, of course, responsiveness in 
your medium. 
Consider this evidence of the responsiveness 
of Photoplay : 


Photoplay for the past eighteen 
months has carried more pages 
of toilet requisites advertising 
than any other publication— 
weekly, monthly or bi-monthly 


—Vogue alone excepted. 


(According to figures compiled by The Publishers’ Information Bureau.) 


Since toilet goods advertising is admittedly 
most dependent on responsiveness, here is 
one more compelling evidence that Photo- 
play is superlatively responsive. 


PHOTOPLAY 


Predominant with the 18 to 30 Age Group 
JAMES R. QUIRK, Publisher 
C. W. FULLER, Advertising Manager 


221 West 57th St. 750 N. Michigan Ave. 127 Federal St. 
New York Chicago Boston 











Little 


The 


HE other day the School- 

master walked into one of the 
largest New York department 
stores. He wanted to buy a num- 
ber of items for use on a fishing 
trip which he is planning to take 
in the near future. 

The sporting goods department 
of this store is on the fifth floor. 
Here, the Schoolmaster found a 
wide assortment of reels and lures. 
He had no difficulty in making a 
satisfactory purchase of these two 
essentials. 

However, he also wanted a 
vacuum bottle and a_ flashlight. 
The clerk informed him that the 
vacuum bottle was not stocked in 
the sporting goods department and 
that it could be bought only on the 
main floor. As for flashlights, 
they were kept only in the base- 
ment. 

Now this is a condition concern- 
ing which the Schoolmaster has 
commented on several previous oc- 
casions. He has expressed himself 
as being of the belief that depart- 
ment stores are losing a_ vast 
amount of business because of in- 
efficient grouping of merchandise. 
He is utterly unable to see why a 
sport enthusiast who desires to 
buy four items—a reel, a lure, a 
vacuum bottle, and a flashlight— 
should have to climb up and down 
and across three immense floors. 
Surely a vacuum bottle, and par- 
ticularly a flashlight, are properly 
classified as sport paraphernalia. 
Why are they not stocked in the 
sporting goods department? 

Another point: The young man 
accompanying the Schoolmaster 
on this trip became interested re- 
cently, in the revival of archery. 
He was thinking of buying a bow 
and arrow. While the School- 
master was looking over a collec- 
tion of lures, this would-be archer 
examined a number of bows which 
were kept in a _ rack nearby. 
Imagine his surprise when a clerk 
walked up to him and remarked, 
by way of encouragement, no 
doubt: “If you buy your bow here 
you will have to do without the 


Schoolmaster’ 
Classroom 


172 


arrows. 
stock.” 

away. 
The Schoolmaster could builj, 
ten-minute lecture around this jj. 
tle incident. However, the ston 
is an old one. The principal que. 
tion is: What are the departmey 
stores and manufacturers going 
do about it? ‘ 
* 


We have no arrows i 
With this, he walk 


* * 

There are as many differey 
types of selling as there are me 
who sell. While much progres 
has been made, too much Selling i 
still along the “do you want ay 
today” lines; or as Julius Tanne, 
vaudeville artist, said recently in, 
speech describing his selling ¢. 
periences in the furniture field, 
couldn’t sell any beds. Everybody 
I tried to sell already had one” 

The better type of selling was 
shown the Schoolmaster by : 
young automobile salesman wh 
sold him a car last week. After 
some preliminary conversation z 
the showroom, the young ma 
drove the car up to the Schod- 
master’s house so that the wife 
could see it and ride in it. Bu 
unfortunately the Schoolmaste 
had not consulted his better half 
It was the nurse’s day out and 
young George Schoolmaster had 
to be attended to. But this sale- 
man had made up his mind he was 
going to sell the car. He thought 
quickly. Turning to the School. 
master, he said: “You give you 
wife this demonstration. Drive 
the car yourself and I will sta 
here with the baby until you come 
back. I have two of my own, 9 
I’m not a beginner at it.” 

He was so pleasant and helpi 
about it that it was done as ke 
suggested, and for twenty minute 
he minded the baby while th 
Schoolmaster demonstrated. Tie 
car was all that he said it wa 
The wife enjoyed the change ani 
the sale was made. 

* * 


Of course, everyone knows thet 
advertising has been used in om 


+ 
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You men 
who write advertising 


Have you ever felt the urge to write stories? 
Potentially, you are the best short-story 
writers in the world. You know what it means 
to hunt fot an idea. Writing to an audience 
is the first thing you learned. Often you’ve 
had to work hard against time to catch an 
insertion. You know how to get your effect 
in words. 

All a copywriter’s disciplined imagination 
needs is a knowledge of the science of story 
structure, the framework of story writing, the 
few methods and tricks that give the profes- 
sional touch. These put your manuscript in 
the salable class. 

The Palmer Institute of Authorship offers 
you the opportunity to learn the technique 
of story telling. It is an abstract of the 
“musts” which editors are looking for. In- 
telligently understood and applied, these 
“musts” will put your disciplined imagination 
to work in a new channel—story writing. 

It isn’t a simple trick. But it can be learned. 
You’ve dug out the facts of a sales-story and 
put it over in 150 words. You’ve been serious, 
flippant, feminine, institutional, trade-point- 
of-view, in appeal. You’ve exercised ingenuity 
and undergone discipline. Then why couldn’t 
you do the same sort of thing with stories? 

What wouldn’t you give to be your own 
master! To get away from the nine-to-five 
grind, any business man’s epitaph! Actually 
getting away can be done in odd moments, 
evenings at home, as you ride to work. 


Clip out this coupon 
have at at PatmMeR INsTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
being our ses ten Palmer Bldg., Hollywood, Cal. 
y , Please send me, without expense or obliga- 
tion, full information about your home-study 
course in Short Story Writing. 


Address 
All correspondence strictly confidential 92U 
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Wanted— 
An Expert 


NE of America’s greatest 

newspaper organizations is 
inaugurating a department of 
Statistical Promotion. 

3 

A manis wanted to take charge; 
a man with a statistical mind 
and sales training; a man who 
can dig for sales facts which will 
aid the solicitors; a man who 
can illustrate conditions by 
graphs and charts; a man who 
will supply data that will assist 
advertisers in gauging the possi- 
bilities of the market through 
daily newspaper advertising. 


The opportunity is great—the 
salary is open. The man wanted 
will sell himself in the kind of 
letter that would sell an advertiser 


Address ““D,” Box 61, Printers’ Ink 














House Organs 


We are the producers of some of the oldest 


and most successful house organs in the 
country. Edited, printed and mailed in lots 
of 1000 and up at 5 to 15 cents per name per 
month. Write for acopy of THE WILLIAM 
FEATHER MaGazineE. 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 














e . > 
Binders for Printers’ Ink 
$1.00 Each, Postpaid 
PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold 
an average of ten copies each. Figure 
five binders for a year’s copies. Each 
issue, as received, can be securely 
fastened in the binder, by a very 
simple arrangement, and will open 
like a book with all inside margins 

fully visible. 


Made of heavy book board, insuring 

durability. Covered with book cloth; 

lettered in gold. 

PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Avenue, New York 
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form or another for hundreds 
thousands of years. 

master has oftcn wondered 
profitable advertising used to be; 
other days. To be sure, the adye. 
tising done in the olden times ys 
crude and must have been inajJ 
quately circulated. Just what wa 
the responsiveness of the public y 
it there is no way of knowing. Thy 
it must have brought results can} 
imagined, however, from the fay 
that a few persons in every x 
who had anything to sell hy 
either enough faith in the poss 
bilities of advertising or enough 
experience in its use to keep @ 
trying it. 

The Schoolmaster repeats thy 
he has never been able to colle 
any evidence as to how well this ay 
cient advertising paid. Just th 
other day, though, he did m 
across some material which show 
unmistakably that advertising of x 


profitable. 
indebted 
vice-president of Edwin Bird Wi- 
son, Inc., for the incident. 
Recently Mr. MacGregor had th 
privilege of examining a bow 
volume of The Williamsburg Gu- 
sette and Long Island Advertiser 
for the year 1838. In the August 1} 
issue for that year Mr. MacGregor 
ran across an_ editorial which 
was reprinted from the Baltimore 
Transcript. The editorial dis 
courses at length on how adverti- 
ing benefits the public. It then 
goes on to relate this incident: 


Our attention was particularly draw 
to this subject by a conversation t 
which we listened yesterday evening, it 
which facts were detailed which prove 
conclusively the immense advantages # 
advertising. A gentleman well know 
in this city had on hand a hme 
quantity of mulberry trees which he 
desirous of selling. He expended abot 
five or ten dollars in advertising in dt 
ferent papers, and in a day or two 
persons came forward and made contrat 
with him for trees to the amount? 
$3,500. He also had another artide 
on hand which he advertised, and # 
once effected sales to the amount 
$1,000. These articles, he is well awatt, 
would have remained on his hands, hai 
he not availed himself of the publit 
prints to inform the public of the fat 
that they were for sale by him. We 
w re forcibly struck with the pertinent 
of his remarks, which were sustained by 
the facts which he adduced. We 
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.. other instances of the advantages 
he derived from advertising, for they 
2 constantly coming to our knowledge, 
“4 these will suffice. 


If all advertising in those days 
reduced results on a similar scale, 
the public of eighty-seven years ago 
yas more responsive to advertising 
than ate the people of today. There 
sa lot of resultful advertising ap- 
ing nowadays, but the School- 
master doubts very much if any 
reat proportion of it is selling 
s at a cost of less than a 
id of one per cent. 
Itseems also that press agentry 
lad already started to exert its 
ming back in the days of the 
Van Buren administration. In the 
gme bound volume of the Wil- 
jamsburg paper Mr. MacGregor 
fund the activities of a New 
York merchant severely scored for 
apublicity stunt which he had put 
wer about that time. He called 
himself “First Premium Straw 
Hat Manufacturer.” Young Queen 
Victoria was just then ascending 
te throne of England. The hat 
manufacturer sent her one of his 
, “made from the fine 
grass, raised in the State of Mas- 
schusetts, consisting of 320 yards, 
dc.” A note went with the hat 
cuched in language calculated to 
gta maximum of publicity for 
te manufacturer. The merchant, 
iefore sending the bonnet, exhibited 
tin his store, where 30,000 per- 
wns are said to have gone to see it. 
The stunt got into all the papers 
ad thus accomplished the purposes 
if its instigator. 
* * * 
In taking care of their guests 
the work of hotel managers is con- 
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GoopWILL OF MERCHANT 
Is NEEDED BY THE 
Biccest ADVERTISER 


It is comparatively easy to get a 
product onto the retailer’s shelf— 
it is a much more difficult operat'on 
to get it off. 

To the manufacturer of a private 
brand, it means much if the dealer 
automatically thinks of and recom- 
mends his brand, when a product 
is called for under its general term. 

@ average dealer would be very 
glad to exert a little extra effort 
to advance the sale of a particular 
product, if a little ertra reward 
were forthcoming. A favorable word 
from him goes a long way. 

Send for our booklet—‘‘How to 
Make Salesmen Out of Order- 
Takers.” Please nature of 
business. 

THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., Inc. 
199 Franklin Street New York 


state 














EXECUTIVE 


College man, 35, Christian, 10 years’ 
experience, business-getter and copy 
man, wants position on salary and 
commission, with established agency 
having real service to sell. Can 
secure several accounts. Familiar 
with toilet requisites, industrial and 
radio accounts. Address ‘“‘B.,’’ Box 
209, care of Printers’ Ink. 





>) DRAWN TO ORDER 


FOR PROOF SHEETS 
OF OUR STOCK CUTS. 


Business Cartoon SERVICE 


108 South La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











CANADIAN ADVE 
SMITH. DENNE & Moore 


TORONTO—92 Adelaide Street West 


ane 


CALL IN 


Correo. 
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The Largest D 
culation in the Entire 
West! 

Sworn statement to the govern- 
ment shows: 
Six months ending March 31, 1925 


177,298 


—a gain of 3,749 over the same 
period of last year! 


REPRESENTATIVES 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg., 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 











LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 
For $1.25 THOUSAND 


COMPLETE 
THs low price applies to lots of 
50M lithographed in biack ink 
on our white Paramount Bond, 20 
ib. basis. A Beautiful, Strong, Snappy 
Sheet. We can supply 25M at $1. 
per M; or 12,500 at $1.75 
Biltheads, Statements and 
5 x 8%, our prices are 85c. 
per M. ENVELOPES TO 
1.50 PER THOUSAND. 
Engraved Headings on 
= ae d sent you on re- 


GEORGE MORRISON CO. 
422-430 East 53rd Street, New York City 
TELEPHONES PLAza 1874-1875 
Established 1898 Incorporated 1905 














SSSESSSSSSSTSSSSSeees 


Est. 1873 CHICAGO, ILL. A.B.C. 
COVERS 
The Entire 
Lumber Industry. 
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siderably complicated because 9j 
the large number of people wh 
use the lobbies and writing-roon, 
as a meeting place or a place jy 
which to kill time. But it is ng 
an easy task for hotels to question 
the presence of these visitors who 
may be there for legitimate re. 
sons. They may be waiting fo 
guests, perhaps they plan to haye 
dinner at the hotel, or perhaps 
they are guests of the hotel at fre. 
quent intervals and believe that its 
hospitality is due them as a mat. 
ter of course. Aside from such 
exceptions there is a class of peo. 
ple, and they constitute a large 
number, who are a burden to the 
management. They add to ex. 
pense and add nothing to revenue. 

The problem which they raise 
has been solved, apparently, by the 
Imperial Hotel, of Portland, Oreg 
The popularity of this hotel as a 
resting place became so great that 
it brought much _ unfavorable 
criticism and complaints from 
guests. To meet this situation the 
hotel is publishing “The Imperial 
Bulletin,” a four-page leaflet. In 
addition to explaining the func- 
tions of the hotel, the bulletin con- 
tains a number of items “panning” 
its unwelcome visitors. 

Copies of the bulletin were 
passed around the lobby for a 
week by employees. Its effect is 
very interesting. The “dropper- 
in” quickly took the hint and, asa 
result, the number of those who 
have been taking advantage of the 
hotel has been cut down to a 
minimum. 

In passing on this idea the 
Schoolmaster hopes that it will be 
adopted by many other managers. 
It will do much to add to the com- 
fort of members of the Class in 
their business traveling. 


Bohnett & Company 
Incorporates 


Bohnett & Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
printing and direct-mail advertising, 
have incorporated and changed their 
name to the Bohnett Company. 
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f. R. Martin Associates with 
D. Appleton & Company 


Frederick Roy Martin, formerly gen- 
eal manager of The Associated Press, 
New York, has been appointed vice- 
president and general manager of ; 
Appleton & Company, New York, book 
/ publishers. Having acquired an_ in- 
terest in the company, he also becomes 
; member of the executive committee. 
For fourteen years Mr. Martin was 
editor of the Providence Journal. 


Institutional Campaign for 
Hearst Newspapers 


The Executive Council of the Hearst 
Newspapers has approved an advertis- 
ing appropriation of $250,000 to be 
expended in other newspapers of some 
of the largest cities of the country and 
in trade papers for the purpose of 
promoting the prestige, advertising and 
cireulation of the Hearst newspapers as 
a whole. 


General Motors Elects 
Vice-Presidents 

Joseph L. Myers, general manager of 
the financial sales department, and 
Glyn Davies, manager of the foreign 
department of the General Motors Cor- 
poration, New York, have both been 
dected vice-presidents. 


Chemical Account for Irvin F. 
Paschall, Inc. 


The Troy Chemical Company, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., maker of veterinary 
remedies, has placed its advertising ac- 
cunt with Irvin F. Paschall, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency. Farm 
japers and direct mail will be used. 


—. C. Whitmyre Joins Karle 

Lithographing Company 
Everett C. Whitmyre has joined the 
Karle Lithographing Company, Roches- 
te, N. Y. He will be in charge of the 
Eastern New York sales territory. He 
was formerly with the Campbell-Ewald 
Company, Detroit. 
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Assistant Sales Manager 


My work for the past six years as 
salesman and sales executive has 
kept me traveling almost con- 
tinuously, and I want a change. 
My knowledge of sales, sales pro- 
motion, and the handling of per- 
sonnel, is practical and sound; 
and I want to apply that knowl- 
edge in work which will keep me 
inside a majority of the time. 
Age 29, married; present salary 
$4,200 per year. Address “‘C.,” 


Box 60, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Experienced Space 
Buyer 

Six years’ association with large 
agency. Expert knowledge of 
markets and media. Education 
and initiative. Age 28. 
earning $5,200. Address *‘ 
Box 62, Printers’ Ink. 











for 


Trainin 
the Business 


of Advertising 


THIS BOOK tells how to succeed 
in advertising. No theories. Just 
practical advice on how to get the 
experience you need. “Training 
for the Business of Advertising” 
takes up every angle of advertising 
in detail. Written by Charles W- 
Hoyt, President of an outstanding 
advertising agency. $1.50 gouges 

D. George B. Woolson 

116-D West 32nd St., 
New York City. 














Cut Folding Costs 90% | 
| 


Baum Automatic Folder | 


“FASTEST SE'LING FOLDER IN AMERICA” | 
USSELL E. BAUM (Bchi. Everywhere) 615 Chestnut St., Philadelphia | 


_I 
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Twin Brains ‘en Tandem’ 


remarkable offer to 2 

or 3 firms of the part 
time services of two men able 
to create -- and prod- 
uce, direct QQ mailadver- 
tising that sells. Rem- 
arkable for the reason 
that the weakness of each is 
divided, the strength, knowl- 
edge and capabilities of both 
are multiplied, and the net 
cost to advertiser halved: : : 
And either is above average. 
Available for any period, or 
for a particular campaign, or 
a particular job. Address: 
H, Box 64. Printers’ INK. 


Successful Advertising Manager 


Broad experience with large 
advertising agencies in impor- 
tant executive capacities. Ex- 
pert knowledge of markets and 
modern merchandising methods. 
Young, though seasoned. 


dress “G.,"’ Box 63, Printers’ Ink. 


MARKET AND MEDIA 
ANALYST 


University graduate, M. C. §.; 
istent and ientious in th 














pursuit of factual bases for plans, 
choice of media, and solicitation, 
seeks broader scope. ““M. C, &.,’”’ 
Box 208, care Printers’ Ink. 














If— 


any Independent advertising concern can put 
us In touch with an occasional printing job 
or an account, we will be glad to pay a 
regular commission. High-grade direct by- 
mall booklet and catalogue work cn‘y, wanted. 
Our plant with complete facilities and service 
department is conveniently located near Penn 
Station. Address ‘‘R.,”’ Box 23, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





Ralph Harris to Join Retaij 
Research Association 


Ralph Harris will join the New Yor 
office of the Retail Research Association 
on August 1, where he will hay 
charge of advertising and sales prom 
tion work for the individual stores jy 
this organization. Until recently , 
was advertising and publicity directo, 
of Stewart & Company, New York, | 


American Grinder Changes 
Name 


The American Grinder Manufactyr. 
ing Company, Milwaukee, manufacture 
of wrenches, has changed its name ty 
the Blackhawk Manufacturing (Com, 
pany. “Blackhawk” is the company’s 
trade-mark, ; 


New Accounts for Aubrey & 


Moore 
The Todd School for Boys, Wood. 
stock, Ill., the Acme Card System Com 
pany, and the Universal Battery Con. 
pany, all of Chicago, have placed their 
advertising accounts with Aubrey § 
Moore, inc., Chicago advertising agency, 


H. G. Steffens with Standard 
Farm Papers 

H. G. Steffens has joined the Chicago 
office of the Standard Farm Papers, 
Inc., as a member of the sales staf. 
He was, at one time, with Erwin, Was 
& Company and Henri, Hurst & Mc 
Donald, both of Chicago. 


W. R. McStay with Dollar 
Line 

_ William R. McStay, formerly pub 

licity manager of _ the Pacific Steam 

ship Company, Seattle, Wash., ha 

been appointed publicity director of the 

Dollar Steamship Line, San Francisco. 


New Account for Theodor 
E. Ash Agency 


Friedrick & Friedrick, Philadelphia, 
manufacturers of Toilet Lemon Cream, 
have placed their advertising accou 
with the Theodore E. Ash Advertising 
Agency, of that city. 


D. J. Kelley with Powers & 
Stone 


Daniel J. Kelley has joined the New 
York sales staff of Powers & Stone, 
Inc., publishers’ representative. Ht 
was formerly with the Chicago Tribune. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 65c a line for each insertion. Minimum order, $3.25 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New and Aaa = 
ters’ Comple u ers 
ie Pendios & Co., New York City 


House Organ Wanted. Advertising man 
wants to secure medium having sub- 
santial circulation in which it is possible 
to secure volume of advertising. Box 591, 
Printers’ Ink, 185 Madison Ave., N 4 


FOR SALE—25,000 sets of artistic 
New York view cards, painted in poster 
style, lithographed in 8 colors. Not 
yet on market. Must sell for cash 
quick. Communicate with A. BROUN, 
65 Irving Place, N. Y. 

WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
A well-established Window Display Ser- 
vice organization, located in New York 
City, having a clientele of the highest 
National Advertisers, requires additional 
capital for expansion. Will sell part in- 
terest, preferably to sales executive, or 
sll entire business. Box 602, P. I. 


Advertising Man. Publishers’ Rep. at 
N. Y. City, having wide acquaintance 
among national advertisers and agencies 
with ability to secure business, seeks to 
represent established high class publica- 
tion. Large earning possibilities are re- 
quisite to merit attention. Box 592, 
Printers’ Ink, 185 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Hardware Executive. Man 
who can take charge of sales and adver- 
tising work in old New England concern 
with good backing. Address P. O. Box 
1574, Springfield, Mass. ‘ 

Editorial position open on high grade 
business magazine. Work includes edit- 
ing manuscripts, feature writing, super- 
vision and production. Salary according 
to past experience. Box 603, P. I. 


PRINTING SALESMAN by high-gradees- 
tablishment. Attractive proposition. Only 
experienced man with ideas and knowledge 
in printing line need apply. References 
necessary. Address Volksfreund Print- 
ing Co., 46-48 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING — Salesman familiar 
with out-door display advertising. A 
most unusual opportunity for the man 
possessing the ability to establish or in 
command of a clientele. Salary and com- 
mission. Give briefly your qualifications. 
Box 595, Printers’ Ink. 


Financial Institution wants young man 
who can think straight and write clean, 
forceful advertising copy. Should have 
wledge of type and printing. General 
business or selling experience will be an 
asset. Fair starting salary, with oppor- 
tunity to grow. Write us a story about 
f,. giving age, education, experi- 

ence, religion and salary expected. Ap- 
Plications confidential. © Box 600, P. I 
































For making line’ engravings 
chalk-plates are just the thing and 
require no special machinery. Janes 
Engraving Plate Co., Quincy, II. 





High-class Printing Broker or Adver- 
tising Man can secure office space with 
service in office located on Broadway 
with printers doing an exceptional grade 
of work at ordinary prices. Splendid 
opportunity for right party. Phone 
Canal 4676 for interview. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Experienced advertising woman with 
knowledge of copy, layouts, paper, print- 
ing and engraving desires interesting and 
worth while connection in advertising or 
allied business in N. Y. C. Box 593, P.I. 
YOUNG MAN 

College education. Two years’ advertis- 
ing agency experience. Samples of copy 
to show. Do you need me? Address 
Box 590, Printers’ Ink. 

















ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
who can sell desires to connect with a 
live publication. Will consider New 
York territory only. Now employed. 
Box 596, Printers’ Ink. 
FIGURE ARTIST 

Young woman, original, experienced, 
illustration, decoration, layouts, folders, 
black and white and color. Reasonable 
salary. Box 594, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY-WRITER 
Four years’ agency and newspaper experi- 
ence. Can make layouts; buy engraving 
and art; understand production. Amer- 
ican, age 25. Box 598, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Agency trained. Will consider 
newspaper or specialty. Box 601, 
Printers’ Ink. 


EDITOR 
Ten years’ experience. General and 
technical training. Working knowledge 
of all departments of publishing. High 
record of organizing and managing staffs. 
Position must be one with assured fu- 
ture. Box 604, Printers’ Ink. 


ASSISTANT TO EXECUTIVE 
I should like to relieve a busy executive 
of some of the details of his work with 
the idea of working into a bigger job. 
Three years in sales promotion dept. of 
a large company; college graduate; age 
23. Box 605,’ Printers’ Ink. 


PACIFIC COAST ADVERTISING 
MANAGER of well-known trade-marked 
product. Ten years’ experience in fruit 
marketing, sales, organization and adver- 
tising. New York, Chicago, eastern and 
Pacific coasts. Age 33, married, college 
graduate, Christian. Hasinterest in Pacific 
Coast concern, but needs a change with 
larger chance. On short notice for agecny 
or organization work. Box 597, P. I. 
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Leading National Advertisers 
spend Millions more 
in Newspapers than in Magazines 


Saeed kind of advertising mediums pay 
best? Every business man has been 
bombarded with contradictory claims. De- 
bates on the subject are endless and usually 
arrive nowhere. 


Yet there is a simple, certain way to learn the 
right answer. Find out where the most success- 
ful national advertisers spend their money. 


There are 59 concerns in this country who 
spent a half million dollars or more last year 
fe national advertising space. Together they 
spent more than $60,000,000 in newspapers 
and magazines. They are the advertisers who 
come nearest to complete national distribution 
of their products. Is there a spot where Ford 
cars or Wrigley gumor Ivory Soap orGoodrich 
Tires or Quaker Oats or Chesterfields or Pep- 
sodent or Bull Durham or Postum Products or 
Victor Records cannot be purchased? The 
trade names in this long list are as familiar to 
us as the street we live on. And these 
advertisers spent more in newspapers than in 
magazines. During 1924 in 31 national maga- 
zines, they spent $29,434,111. In newspapers 
they spent a total of $32,834,949—$3 ,400,838 
more than in magazines. 


In The Chicago Tribune alone these adver- 
tisers spent $1,159,949. Fifty-two of the 
fifty-nine included The Tribune in their 


advertising program. 


The Hhi Cribune 
Kye Chicago aoe 


Circulation Over 600,000 Weekdays 
and Over 1,000,000 Sundays 























